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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


THE constitution and work- 
ing of one of the most colossal 
governments in the world—of 
a Government of foreigners 
over a conglomeration of 
nations of various creeds, races, 
and temperaments—affords a 
plentiful source of reflection to 
the political student and the 
practical statesman. It is a 
matter which ought to be of 
enduring and never-diminish- 
ing interest to all Englishmen. 
England has a real duty in 
India, and, though the great 
work of practical administra- 
tion must be done by the men 
on the spot, it is the British 
nation that, before the world, 
stands pledged for the right 
performance of it. The respon- 
sibility for a just, impartial, 
and stable government of India 
has been committed, for good 
or evil, into the hands of Par- 
liament, and through Parlia- 
ment to the electoral body of 
Great Britain. They must 
realise that if, through ignor- 
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ance or indifference, they fail 
to discharge that responsibility, 
they are not performing the 
first of all duties in an English 
citizen—his duty to his country. 
The interests of India are Eng- 
land’s real interests. About 
keeping India there is no ques- 
tion. Without India, as Lord 
Curzon has said, there would 
be no British Empire. The 
danger of foreign invasion is, 
however, not the only danger 
which besets our rule. An 
Act of the Indian Legislature 
pressed upon the Government 
by ignorant politicians at home, 
or a military order issued by a 
Commander -in- Chief unac- 
quainted with the land, may 
arouse the fanaticism and 
bigotry of millions, and create 
a blaze of fury and revolt 
which would tax the strength 
of England to extinguish. The 
ignorance which prevails with 
respect to Indian affairs is not 
confined to the uneducated 
masses that mainly form the 
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electoral body of Great Britain. 
There is not one well-informed 
man out of ten who knows 
that the title Viceroy of India 
has no statutory provision ; that 
the Governor-General is a sena- 
torial proconsul ; that the super- 
intendence, direction, and con- 
trol of the civil government 
of British India is not vested 
in the Governor-General, but 
in the Governor - General - in- 
Council ; that the superintend- 
ence, direction, and control of 
the military government of 
British India is vested not in 
the Governor-General nor in 
the Commander-in-Chief, but 
in the Governor - General - in- 
Council; ‘that to make the 
Commander-in-Chief Minister 
of War would involve a far- 
reaching change in the con- 
stitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Ignorance as to the 
respective powers of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Council 
of India, ignorance as to the 
plenary authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General and the constitu- 
tional rights of the Council of 
the Governor-General, is general 
and profound. A striking proof 
of the accuracy of these state- 
ments was afforded the other 
day. At this time, when grave 
questions of foreign policy and 
great military problems affect- 
ing the peace and security of 
our Indian Empire are pressing 
for solution, a Member of Par- 
liament, who at the time was 
a member of the Cabinet, the 
executive body “from whence 
comes,” as Lord Beaconsfield 
said, ‘“‘the final decision on 
these matters,” stated in the 
House of Commons that he 
“was colossally ignorant of 
Indian affairs,” and that he 
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did not know there is in India 
“a semi-elective Council with 
@ voice in financial matters.” 
The object of this brief, and 
necessarily inadequate, sketch 
of the development of constitu- 
tional government in India, 
and of the machinery as it 
operates to-day, is to remove, 
in some degree, ignorance 80 
strange and discreditable. 

In order rightly to compre- 
hend the nature of the govern- 
ment of India and to judge of 
its character, the conscientious 
inquirer must first direct his 
attention to the circumstances 
under which it arose, and to 
the principles on which it is 
founded. He must trace and 
understand the close union 
between the history and con- 
stitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment and that of England. The 
Supreme Government of India 
is not the creation of any 
Indian authority, but derives 
its constitution and powers 
from many successive Acts of 
Parliament. It is a common 
error that the East India 
Company were a trading com- 
pany owning vast provinces in 
India over which they exercised 
sovereign rights until an Act 
of Parliament, in 1858, trans- 
ferred these territories and this 
government to the Crown. The 
claim of the Crown to the 
Indian territories was asserted 
as soon as Clive laid the founda- 
tion, in 1765, of territorial 
sovereignty by the acquisition 
of the Diwani or right 
of receiving the revenues of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Clive proposed that the Crown 
should take possession of the 
territorial acquisitions, and 
Chatham agreed with him that 
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it was both the right and the 
duty of the Crown to take the 
government of India under its 
direct control. He held that 
no subjects could acquire the 
sovereignty of any territory for 
themselves, but only for the 
nation to which they belonged. 
The Cabinet was divided on the 
subject, and the Rockingham 
section of the Whigs maintained 
the sole right of the Company, 
under the terms of its charters, 
to the government and revenues. 
Burke, the most prominent 
member of the party, was 
then a fervent supporter of 
the rights of the Company. 
Government and the Company, 
he considered, were “as equal 
dealers on the footing of mutual 
advantage.” The public had 
derived great benefit from such 
dealings, but “the Ministry, 
instead of listening to the new 
proposals of that Company, 
chose to set up a claim of the 
Crown to their possessions,” 
and Burke, who in after years 
was never weary of slandering 
the Company and its servants, 
was shocked that “the East 
India Company was to be 
covered with infamy and dis- 
grace.” The Company came 
to a compromise by agreeing to 
pay an annual sum of £400,000 
“in respect of the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues lately 
obtained in the East Indies.” 
After Clive’s return to England 
the affairs of the Company 
became utterly disorganised, 
owing, as he stated, to “a 
relaxation of government in 
his successors; great neglect 
on the part of his Majesty’s 
Administration, notorious mis- 
conduct on the part of the 
Directors.” The revenue from 
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the Diwani decreased while the 
expenditure increased. In 1773 
the financial embarrassments 
of the Company became so 
great that they were obliged 
to solicit help, and they re- 
ceived a loan from the public 
of £1,400,000. As the public 
had become a creditor of the 
Company, the Ministry could 
no longer neglect Indian affairs, 
and the same year Parliament 
passed “An Act for establish- 
ing certain Regulations for 
the better management of the 
affairs of the East India Com- 
pany as well in India as in 
Europe.” It has often been 
assumed and stated that Par- 
liament for the first time 
interfered to control the ad- 
ministration of the Company 
by Pitt’s famous East India 
Bill. But this is a mistake. 
It was by the Regulating Act 
of 1773 that, for the first time, 
the British nation, as a nation, 
assumed the actual responsi- 
bility of the government of the 
territories won by the servants 
of a trading corporation. By 
this measure it was enacted 
that “for the government of 
the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal there shall be ap- 
pointed a Governor - General 
and four Counsellors,” in whom 
the whole civil and military 
government of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa were invested. 
The Governor of Bengal was 
converted into a Governor- 
General in order to give em- 
phasis to the fact that the 
other Presidencies were sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. The 
Governor-General and Council 


“were appointed by name in the 


Act; they were to hold office 
for five years, and were not 
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removable except by the Crown, 
after representation made by 
the Court of Directors. In 
order to have a supervising 
control over the Company, the 
important power was taken for 
the Secretary of State and the 
Board of Treasury to examine 
all correspondence received in 
England from India. The 
Governor-General and Council 
were required constantly and 
diligently to transmit to the 
Court of Directors “all exact 
particulars of all advices or 
intelligence and of all transac- 
tions and matters whatever.” 
The paramount authority of 
the Sovereign was declared by 
the creation of a Supreme Court 
of Justice. The Court was the 
King’s Court, and every officer 
of the Company and the Com- 
pany itself were amenable to the 
jurisdiction and powers of that 


tribunal, subject only to appeal 
to the Sovereign in Council. 
The Regulating Act of 1773 
was a failure, because it at- 
tempted what Parliament can 
never do with success—a direct 
interference in the local govern- 


ment of India. Three of the 
men named in the Act to con- 
duct the local government in 
India had no Indian experience 
— Lieutenant-General John 
Clavering, who had neither 
ability nor tact, owed his ap- 
pointment entirely to parlia- 
mentary influence; Monson 
was a brave old soldier of 
no political capacity; Philip 
Francis, when “my hopes of 
employment were distant and 
uncertain,” owed his success 
to Lord Barrington, Secretary 
at War, whom he had served: 
Warren Hastings, who- was 
Governor-General of Bengal, 


The Ambition of Philip Francis. 
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was nominated the first Gover- 
nor-General; and Barwell, an 
old servant of the Company, 
was the fourth member. On 
the 26th of October 1774 the 
new Council met for the first 
time, and then commenced that 
long quarrel which, after dis- 
tracting British India, was re- 
newed in England, and in 
which all the most eminent 
statesmen of the age took an 
active part. The Governor- 
General and his counsellors 
fought not only with each 
other, but they fought with 
the Supreme Court. The Act 
of 1773 had two vital defects. 
The first was that the Gover- 
nor-General was entirely de- 
pendent on the vote of his 
Council. The second was the 
placing a Court of Justice, the 
interpreter of its own charter 
and of the laws which it ad- 
ministered, at a distance of 
many thousand miles from the 
Legislature which alone it was 
bound to obey. Francis wrote 
to a friend— 

“T wish you would enquire and 
tell me in what dirty corner of 
Westminster Hall these cursed 
Judges were picked up. I have 
no personal Quarrel with any of 
them, but assuredly they are driving 
hard to the destruction of this Coun- 
try. It was a pleasant Idea to give a 
Nation a Court of Judicature before 
you gave them a Constitution. I seea 
Number of Streams but no Fountain. 
I see Laws without a Sovereign. 
Does any man in England know, or 
think it worth his while to inquire 
whois King of Bengal? I believe not. 
Yet, tho’ a matter of Indifference 
among you great Politicians at a dis- 
tance, it is really a Question of some 
little account to us who pretend to 
be a Government, and are now and 
then obliged to act as if we were so.” 


During the whole of his 
Indian career, Francis wrote 
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voluminously about public af- 
fairs in his letters to friends 
and politicians in England. 
He had been a few months 
in Bengal when he sent Lord 
North a sketch of “a plan 
of settlement” which he devel- 
oped after into a “scheme for 
the government of India.” It 
proposed that the Government 
of the Company should give 
place to Imperial legislation, 
and contained the germ of 
Fox’s famous Bill relating to 
the Home Government of India. 
It was the malignant repre- 
sentations of Francis regard- 
ing the violence, cruelty, and 
treachery of Hastings and the 
Indian Government towards 
the princes and people of India 
that inflamed the generous 
anger of Burke and wrecked 
his judgment. In November 
1780 Philip Francis set sail 
for England, a disappointed 
and baffled man. The two 
objects nearest to his heart, 
the humiliation of Hastings 
and his own succession to. the 
government of India, had 
eluded his grasp. “I am 
now,” he wrote shortly after 
he landed at Calcutta, “I 
think, on the road to be 
Governor of Bengal, which I 
believe is the first situation 
in the world attainable by a 
subject.” But he had mis- 
calculated the mental vigour 
and pertinacity of his oppo- 
nent. The struggle between 
them for five years had been 
@ severe one, and Francis left 
India only to renew the war 
in England. 

On the 19th of October 1781 
he arrived at Dover with his 
accusations and evidence amply 
‘prepared. He knew before he 
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left Calcutta that the House of 
Commons had in February ap- 
pointed a Committee to take 
into consideration in what 
manner British India might be 
governed “with the greatest 
advantage to the people both 
of Great Britain and of India.” 
The most important and labori- 
ous member of that Committee 
was his friend Edmund Burke. 
The news of the devastation of 
the Carnatic by Hyder Ali 
aroused the strongest fears as 
to the safety of our Indian 
possessions, and a Secret Com- 
mittee was also appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the 
war raging in the Carnatic. 
It was presided over by Henry 
Dundas, “shrewd, able, and 
bold beyond any of his con- 
temporaries,” then Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. On the 26th 
of June 1781 the Directors 
presented a petition for the 
renewal of the Charter. An 
Act was passed which did not 
renew the Charter, but merely 
confirmed the privilege of the 
Company for a definite period 
of ten years, at the end of 
which the Company were en- 
titled to three years’ notice 
of an intention to withdraw 
it! Parliament also took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity 
to increase its superintending 
power over the Home Govern- 
ment of the Company. The 
Ministry, no longer content 
with seeing all the correspond- 
ence that was sent from India, 
inserted a clause in the Act 
that the Court of Directors 
“should deliver to the Lords of 
the Treasury copies of all letters 
and orders relating to the civil 
and military government and 
affairs of the Company or their 
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servants in India” which were 
sent to India. The wars in 
which the Company were en- 
gaged had alarmed the public 
at home, and it was further 
enacted that the Court should 
be bound “ by such instructions 
as they might receive from his 
Majesty through one of the 
Secretaries of State, so far as 
related to the conduct and 
transactions of the Company 
and their servants with the 
Country powers in India, as 
well to the levying war as to 
making peace.” But the 
quarrels with the Country 
powers, and the contrary en- 
gagements in which the Com- 
pany had become involved, 
were not due to the Court but 
to the Governor-General not 
having dictatorial powers over 
British India. Dundas, as 
Chairman of the Secret Com- 
mittee, had realised the evil of 
divided control in India, and 
on the 9th of April 1782 he 
obtained leave to introduce a 
Bill for the better government 
of India. He proposed to in- 
crease the power of the Gov- 
ernor-General by making him 
independent of the Council; to 
add to his duties those of 
Commander - in - Chief, and to 
confer the united office upon a 
person of high rank and public 
character. Lord Cornwallis, a 
general and statesman, he 
considered the fittest person 
for the post, But Burke and 
his friends in the administra- 
tion were anxious that Philip 
Francis should be Governor- 
General, and they had deter- 
mined to bring in a Bill of 
their own. Dundas, being in a 
minority in the House, did not 
persevere with his measure. 


Fox’s East Indian Bills. 
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On the 11th of November 
1783, at the opening of the 
autumnal session, the speech 
from the throne, which an- 
nounced the loss of the 
American colonies, stated 
that the affairs and gov- 
ernment of India “solicited 
the utmost exertion of their 
abilities, and that the fruit 
was now expected of these 
important inquiries which had 
been so long and diligently 
pursued.” Seven days later 
Fox moved that leave be given 
to bring in, not as is so often 
inaccurately stated his East 
Indian Bill, but his two sep- 
arate East Indian Bills,—one 
having a reference to the 
Government at home, the 
other to the administration in 
India. On the 20th of Nov- 
ember Fox presented to the 
House his first Bill, Its prin- 
cipal feature was that it vested 
the government of India for 
five years in a Commission of 
seven persons named in the 
Bill, “And for the sole pur- 
pose of ordering and managing 
the commerce of the said 
United Company under and 
subject to the orders and 
directions of the said Direc- 
tors,” new assistant Directors 
were named in the Bill, “ being 
proprietors each of them of 
two thousand pounds capital 
in the said United Company.” 
On the 26th of November Fox 
brought in his second Bill. It 
was entitled “A Bill for the 
better Government of the Terri- 
torial Possessions and Depend- 
encies in India,” but, as James 
Mill states, no improvement 
whatsoever in the order and 
distribution of the powers of 
government was attempted, and 
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hardly anything higher was 
proposed than to point out 
what was deemed the delin- 
quencies into which the Govern- 
ment of India had strayed, and 
to forbid them for the future. 
It is in the second Bill that 
we clearly trace the hand of 
Burke, directed by Philip 
Francis. It was the source 
of all Burke’s Indian speeches. 
On the 1st of December the 
order of the day was read for 
the House to resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole 
House upon the Bill “for vest- 
ing the affairs of the East 
India Company in the hands 
of certain Commissioners.” 
Pitt and Dundas opposed the 
measure, which was defended 
by Burke in a speech which 
was filled up with a travesty 
of facts, with invectives against 
Hastings and the servants of 
the Company. He, who had 
with fiery eloquence contended 
that it was a clear violation of 
chartered rights to prevent the 
Company by Act of Parlia- 
ment from managing its own 
affairs, now laid down with 
equal fervour the sound prin- 
ciple on which the good govern- 
ment of India must always 
depend,—that the East India 
Company or governing body 
was accountable “to Parlia- 
ment, from whom the trust 
was derived.” The speech, 
like all Burke’s orations on 
Indian affairs, contains, to use 
his own phrase, “a good deal 
of fustian.” Take, for instance, 
what Mr Morley calls the fine 
page about Fox as the descend- 
ant of Henry IV. of France :— 


“ His are faults which might exist 
in a descendant of Henry the Fourth 
of France as they did exist in that 
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father of his country. Henry the 
Fourth wished that he might live to 
see a fowl in the pot of every peasant 
of his ey ome That sentiment 
of homely benevolence was worth 
all the splendid sayings that are 
recorded of Kings. But he wished, 
perhaps, for more than could be 
obtained, and the goodness of the 
man exceeded the power of the 
King. But this gentleman, a sub- 
ject, may this day say this at least 
with truth,—that he secures the 
rice in his pot to every man in 
India.” 


Fox and Burke were ultim- 
ately defeated, and every man 
in India was not deprived of 
his pot of rice, as only a min- 
ority of the population live on 
that cereal. The seven Com- 
missioners not being appointed 
by the Crown or removable 
except upon an address of 
either House of Parliament, 
was the rock on which the 
measure split. On the 17th of 
December, owing to the per- 
sonal pressure put on the Peers 
by the King, the Bill was re- 
jected by the House of Lords 
by 95 to 76. The Ministers 
were dismissed, Pitt installed 
in their place, and the absolute 
abrogation of the powers of the 
Company was postponed for 
eighty years. Much can be 
said in favour of Fox’s Bill 
relating to the Home Govern- 
ment of India. It was a more 
honest Bill than Pitt’s, and 
avoided “the dual control” 
which led to so many grave 
evils and disasters. 

On the 14th of January 
1784 Pitt moved “That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for 
the better regulation of our 
Indian Concerns.” In _his 
opening speech he stated the 
real object of the measure, 
—The imperial dominion of 
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our territories in the Kast 
ought to be placed under other 
control than that of the com- 
pany of merchants in Leaden- 
hall Street, but the change 
ought to be made with as 
little violence as possible; it 
ought to be made by the con- 
viction of the Company, and 
not by violence. In this the 
Company agreed with him.” 
Pitt desired, like his father, 
to place the whole government 
of India under the control of 
the Crown; but when in op- 
position he had gauged the 
power of chartered rights. 
Fox still commanded a major- 
ity in the House, and Pitt’s 
Bill was rejected. Every 
student of English history 
knows the story of the elec- 
tion of 1784, and Pitt’s 
triumph and return to power. 
On the 13th of August he 
again introduced his first East 
India Bill, slightly modified, 
and obtained a decisive ma- 
jority, 271 to 60, in its favour. 
Never was a bill framed which 
so well concealed, by vague 
and ambiguous language, its 
real aim. It was said to be 
drafted by Dundas, and that 
able Scottish lawyer displayed 
all the worldly sagacity of the 
race, The Company were con- 
ciliated by being allowed to 
keep their trade privileges, 
and by the Court of Directors 
having their powers continued 
merely subject to the revision 
of a Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. It 
was to be an ideal Board, 
consisting of certain members 
of the Privy Council. The 
Commissioners were to have 
no salary and no patronage. 
Pitt stated in his speech that 


The Board of Control. 
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Privy Councillors who “at the 
same time were possessed of 
great and distinguished offices 
with large emoluments and 
little labour would no doubt 
be found to accept of their 
duties without any additional 
reward.” The jealousy of the 
King and the suspicion of the 
country as to the increase of 
the power of the Prime Min- 
ister were disarmed by the 
Commissioners being appointed 
by the Crown and holding 
office during pleasure. The 
authority which the Gov- 
ernment had of seeing all 
papers sent to and from India 
was transferred to the Board. 
The Commissioners were further 
empowered to call upon the 
Court of Directors to prepare 
despatches on any subject, to 
be submitted for their revision 
and alteration, and on their 
failure within fourteen days to 
write them themselves. All 
high political matters were 
placed in a Secret Committee 
of the Court, limited to three 
members (in practice to two, 
the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman), who alone com- 
municated upon them to the 
Board. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and one of 
the principal Secretaries of 
State were absent, the senior 
of the five presided. In 
early times the Commission- 
ers did sit as a Board, and 
in a letter to Lord Corn- 
wallis, of July 1787, Dundas 
says: “Mr Pitt is a real 
active member of the Board, 
and makes himself thoroughly 
master of the business.” But 
the Board soon became the 
shadow of a _ Board, and 
practically ceased to exist, 
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By the Act of 1793, which 
confirmed the Company in 
their privileges for twenty 
years,’ the Board was made 
to consist of certain members 
of the Privy Council (of whom 
the two principal Secretaries 
of State and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to be 
three), and two other members. 
The first named in the letters 
patent constituting the Board 
was to be the President. A 
salary was to be paid by the 
Company to certain of the 
Commissioners. An India 
Office was created by the 
Commissioners being author- 
ised to appoint secretaries, 
and enjoined to “enter their 
proceedings in proper books.” 
The President was from 1811 
a member of the Cabinet and 
practically Minister for India, 
as from 1841 he was the only 
paid member of the Board. The 
President acted entirely on his 
own responsibility, but, as the 
law declared that two members 
were competent to transact 
the business of the Board, it 
was thought advisable to ob- 
tain for the document record- 
ing the Board’s decision the 
signature of one of the ex 
officio members. The ex officio 
members were the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the principal 
Secretaries of State, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The law gave the President 
the power to override the 
Court of Directors if he chose 
to exercise it. The stability 
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of our Indian Empire, the 
happiness of the people, were, 
as Sir John Kaye pointed out, 
less dependent upon the will 
of a deliberate body, a large 
majority of whom had studied 
India, “than upon the caprice 
of a single man, who may be 
gone to-morrow—who may pre- 
side over the India Board and 
govern India for a fortnight, 
and then be suddenly deposed 
by some gust of party caprice, 
by the mistaken tactics of an 
inexperienced party leader, or 
the neglect of an inefficient 
‘whipper in.’” 

Pitt’s Bill of 1784 placed the 
East India Company in a 
subordinate position with re- 
gard to its governing powers, 
but it did not touch its com- 
mercial privileges. In 1813 
the second great Charter Act 
was passed, granting all exist- 
ing rights, powers, and privi- 
leges to the Company for a 
term of twenty years. But, 
owing to the jealous outcry 
raised in Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, the East India 
Company were deprived of the 
privilege of the exclusive trade 
with India, “without which 
not a rood of land in India 
would have owned the rule of 
Great Britain.” The Ministry, 
not wishing to hazard the 
diminution of a revenue 80 
valuable and so easily realised 
as the duty upon tea paid by 
the Company, allowed them to 
retain their China monopoly. 
In 1833 they were not only de- 
prived of the China monopoly 
but also prohibited from trad- 





1 The Act of 1793 was the first of those comprehensive Acts which, from the 
extended duration of the grant, and the specific detail of the provisions for the 
constitution of the Company and for the scheme of their government in India, 
eame to be denominated the Charter Acts for India. 
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ing, and so ceased to have a 
title to the name by which 
they were incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth’s Charter— 
“The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trad- 
ing into the East Indies.” 
The Company surrendered their 
claims, territorial and financial, 
and all their commercial prop- 
erty, to the Government of 
India, and they were thence- 
forward to hold that property 
as trustees of the Crown, The 
third great Charter Act of 
1833, which deprived the Com- 
pany of its commercial privi- 
leges, made important changes 
in the form of the Government 
of India. The bounds of the 
Empire, whose foundation 
Clive had laid in the groves 
of Plassy, had extended north- 
ward to the borders of the 
Punjab, and the title Governor- 
General of Bengal in Council 
no longer indicated an execu- 
tive body that governed the 
greater portion of a vast con- 
tinent. The Act provided that 
“the superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the whole 
civil and military government 
of all the said territories and 
revenues in India shall be and 
is hereby vested in a Governor- 
General and Councillors, to be 
styled the Governor-General of 
India in Council.” It also 
bestowed on the Supreme 
Governing body a great consti- 
tutional privilege, A powér of 
legislation was now for the first 
time exclusively vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, 
and this power was to embrace 
the whole of the Empire, in- 
cluding all persons, British, 
Foreign, or Native, all places 
and all things, as well as all 
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Courts, whether created by local 
authority or established by 
Royal Charter, but with cer- 
tain necessary reservations at- 
taching to the royal prerogative 
and the privilege of Parliament, 
The letter drafted by James 
Mill communicating to the 
Government of India the privi- 
lege which had been bestowed 
upon it, combines compre- 
hensive and elevated views 


with so much circumspection 
and dignity, that it must ever 
be shown as a model of what a 
State paper ought to be. The 
East India Company wrote— 


“In contemplating the extent of 
legislative power thus conferred im- 
mediately on our supreme Govern- 
ment, and in the second instance on 
ourselves, in considering that on the 
use of this power the difference be- 
tween the worst and the best of 
Governments mainly depends, — in 
reflecting how many millions of men 
may, by the manner in which it shall 
in the present instance be exercised, 
be rendered happy or miserable, in 
adverting to the countless variety of 
interests to be studied and of diffi- 
culties to be overcome, in the execu- 
tion of this mighty trust, we own 
that we feel oppressed by the weight 
of responsibility under which we are 
conjointly laid. Whatever means or 
efforts can be employed on the occa- 
sion—whatever can be effected by 
free and active discussion, or by pro- 
found and conscientious deliberation 
—whatever aids can be derived from 
extrinsic counsel or intelligence, all 
at the utmost will be barely com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
sphere to be occupied, and of the 
service to be performed. We feel 
confident that to this undertaking 
your best thoughts and care will be 
Immediately and perseveringly ap- 
plied ; and we invite the full, the 
constant, and the early communica- 
tion of your sentiments in relation to 
it. On our part, we can venture to 
affirm that no endeavour shall be 
wanting in promoting your views 
and perfecting your plans. Others, 
also, who are in a situation, by ad- 
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vice or exertion, to assist in the 
work, will contribute to it, we hope, 
to the extent of their power, And 
we trust that, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence on our united 
labours, the just and beneficent in- 
tentions of this country, in delegat- 
ing to our hands the legislative as 
well as the executive administration 
of the mightiest, the most important, 
and the most a of its trans- 
marine possessions, will be happily 
accomplished,” 

The Charter Act of 1833 not 
only vested a power of legis- 
lature in the Governor-General 
in Council over the whole of 
India, but it also enlarged the 
control of the Supreme Govern- 
ment over the other Presi- 
dencies. Thechief government 
was placed in the hands of the 
Governor-General and three 
of 


Councillors, whom the 


Commander -in-Chief of the 
Company’s forces in India was 
to be one, and to have pre- 


cedence next to the Governor- 
General. Pitt’s East India 
Bill gave the Governor-General 
a casting vote, but an Act was 
passed in 1786 which em- 
powered the Governor-General 
in extraordinary cases to act 
without the concurrence of 
the Council, inasmuch as such 
power would tend greatly “to 
the strength and security of 
the British possessions in India, 
and give energy, vigour, and 
despatch to the measures and 
proceedings of the executive 
government,” Neither the 
power of legislature nor the 
control over the other Presid- 
encies was the greatest im- 
provement effected by the 
Charter Act of 1833. It was 
the clause which enacted that 
no native of India, or any 
native - born subject of his 
Majesty, should be disabled 
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from holding any place, office, 
or appointment by reason of 
his religion, place of birth, de- 
scent, or colour, The Royal 
Proclamation in 1858 renewed 
the pledge, which is the base- 
rock of the constitution of our 
Indian Empire. 

The Charter Act of 1833 
allowed the East India Com- 
pany another lease of twenty 
years. When that time elapsed 
a great effort was made to de- 
prive the Company of their 
remaining governing powers; 
but it was determined after 
much controversy that they 
should continue to exercise 
them, not for any stated time, 
but until Parliament should 
otherwise ordain, The Court 
of Directors was, however, de- 
prived of its valued privilege 
of nominating to the Indian 
Civil Service, and the appoint- 
ments were thrown open to 
competition. A clause in the 
Act of 1853 made a most im- 
portant constitutional change 
by adding a quasi-representa- 
tive element to the Legislative 
Council. To the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the other members 
of the executive Council, four 
members chosen from the 
Civil Service to represent the 
several Governments of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, and the 
newly-created Presidency of 
Agra, and the Chief-Justice of 
Bengal and a puisne Judge, 
were added. Two years after 
the passing of the Charter, 
one of the ablest of states- 
men that ever governed 
the Indian Empire opened the 
doors of the. Council to the 
public and permitted the de- 
bates to be published, and 
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brought it under the power of 
public opinion. The Marquis 
of Dalhousie was vigorously 
criticised for his strenuous 
struggle that freedom and pub- 
licity should be granted to the 
Indian legislators. But his 
sagacious and far-seeing mind 
no doubt perceived that the lease 
of. the Company would not be 
extended, and that the Govern- 
ment of India must some day 
be directly vested in a Secre- 
tary of State only answerable 
to Parliament. And in order 
to provide adequate protection 
for the people of India against 
the ignorance, the indiscretions, 
and the errors of Parliament, 
he desired to create an in- 
dependent legislative body. 
Strong as he was, he may 
have felt that no Governor- 
General could withstand the 
undue interference of the Min- 
ister for India and of Parlia- 
ment unless he was supported 
by some constitutional body. 
When the news of the wild 
fanatic outbreak in 1857 reached 
England, and the stories of the 
massacres became widely known, 


all ‘classes were affected with - 


horror. They were ignorant, 
not in a mood to discriminate, 
and a verdict of condemnation 
was passed on the East India 
Company. History will have 
to revise the verdict. The 
Court of Directors were at- 
tacked for measures they never 
originated and some they even 
opposed. It was Sir John 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), 
President of the Board of Con- 
trol, who boasted with regard 
to the first Afghan War that 
he “alone did it.” But the 
disastrous retreat of the British 
troops from Kabul damaged 
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our prestige, and was one of 
the primary causes of the re- 
volt of a mercenary army. It 
was her Majesty’s Government 
who were answerable for that 
policy of annexation which, to 
the Hindu people, seemed irre- 
concilable with that respect 
for native feelings, laws, and 
usages which must always be 
the cardinal principle of British 
rule in India. The Sepoy Re- 
volt revealed in a lurid light 
the inherent defect of the 
“double government,” and it 
could no longer be allowed to 
continue. On the 12th of 
February 1858 Lord Palmer- 
ston moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better Govern- 
ment of India, and on the 18th 
of February the second reading 
was carried by a division of 
318 to 173. The Bill proposed 
that for the purposes of the 
Government of India a Council 
shall be established, to consist 
of a president and eight other 
members, to be styled “The 
President and Council for the 
affairs of India.” The Council 
was too small for the work of 
government, and too weak for 
independence. The entire power 
of nomination was vested in 
the Crown, in other words in 
the Minister, and the form 
of business was to be deter- 
mined by the Minister and his 
Council, in other words by the 
Minister. The day after the 
second reading of the Bill, 
Palmerston’s Government was 
overthrown on the question of 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
and Lord Derby became Premier 
with Disraeli as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the able 
but imperious and impetuous 


Lord Ellenborough as President 
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of the Board of Control. Dis- 
raeli had now, like Pitt, to do 
the very thing which a few 
weeks ago he had condemned, 
and he did it with great: skill. 
In introducing his Government 
of India (No. 2) Bill, he said 
that the House of Commons by 
agreeing to Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill had declared by an over- 
whelming majority that the 
government of India should be 
transferred from the East India 
Company to her Majesty, and 
it was in deference to this con- 
viction that he introduced the 
new measure, The Government 
now proposed in the first in- 
stance that there should be a 
high officer of State —a Minister 
of the Crown—who should oc- 
cupy the rank and fulfil the 
duties of a Secretary of State. 
The new Secretary of State 
was to be President of the 
Council of India. The new 
Council was to consist of eigh- 
teen members, half being nomin- 
ated by the Crown, the other 
half to be elected—five by the 
citizens of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bel- 
fast, four by the holders of 
£1000 East India stock, regis- 
tered proprietors of £2000 cap- 
ital stock of an Indian railway 
or of any public work, and 
those who had held her Ma- 
jesty’s commission or the com- 
mission of the Government of 
India for ten years resident in 
England, or who had been in 
the Civil Service of her Ma- 
jesty in India or in the Civil 
Service of the Government 
of India for ten years: The 
system of election was far 
too complicated and elaborate, 
and it wrecked the Bill. It 
was, however, a better Bill 
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than Lord Palmerston’s, be- 
cause it ensured the possession 
by the Council of a larger 
amount of: knowledge and a 
larger amount of independence. 
When the House met after the 
Easter recess Lord Russell sug- 
gested that, owing to the great 
and decided objections urged 
against many of the provisions 
of the measure, the House 
should proceed by resolution. 
The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer agreed to the sugges- 
tion, and “as the noble Lord 
possesses in the House an 
uthority which no one has 
more honourably earned or more 
deservedly exercised, I must 
say it would be more agreeable 
to me if he would propose 
the Resolution.” But Lord 
John Russell was not prepared 
to relieve Government of all 
responsibility, and he _ con- 
sidered that “the framing and 
proposing these Resolutions 
was a duty which ought pro- 
perly to remain in the hands 
of her Majesty’s Government.” 
On the 30th of April the first 
resolution—‘“ That it is expe- 
dient to transfer the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown” 
—was carried. Before the 
House met to discuss the 
second resolution, Lord Ellen- 
borough had resigned, owing to 
the strong indignation excited 
by the publication of the secret 
dispatch censuring Lord Can- 
ning for his Oudh proclama- 
tion; Three objections were 
raised to the dispatch—first, 


‘that it prematurely condemned 


Lord Canning; secondly, that 
its terms were unfitting, even 


‘supposing the Proclamation de- 


served condemnation; thirdly, 
it. was detrimental to the 
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authority of the Governor- 
General. Lord Russell, in the 
course of the debate in the 
House, remarked: “It was 
no doubt a very fine piece of 
writing, and may rank with 
many passages from our class- 
ics, but was it fitting that the 
Government should hurl these 
sarcasms at a man placed in 
the position of the Governor- 
General?” Lord Stanley, who 
had made a tour through India, 
became President of the Board 
of Control. After many nights 
of debate upon resolutions, the 
House got weary of an acad- 
emic discussion as to what the 
Bill ought to be, and seeing 
that there was no hope of com- 
ing to any practical decision 
with regard to the proposed 
constituency, it determined to 
drop the proceeding by resolu- 
tion, and leave was granted to 
bring in a new bill. On the 
24th of June the second read- 
ing of the East India (No. 3) 
Bill was moved by Lord Stan- 
ley and carried after a short 
discussion in the House of 
Commons. On the 8th of July 
the Bill, as amended (and it 
was considerably amended), was 
read the third time. The Bill 
went through its various stages 
in the House of Lords with 
comparatively little discussion 
and a few unimportant amend- 
ments. On the 2nd of August 
the Royal assent was given to 
the measure by which the gov- 
ernment of the territories and 
all powers vested in or exer- 
cised by the Company “in 
trust for her Majesty” shall 
cease to be vested in or exer- 
cised by the Company. So 
ended the rule of the “Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers 
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trading to the East Indies ”’— 
merchants with the sentiments 
and abilities of great statesmen, 
whose servants founded an Em- 
pire which they governed with 
firmness and equity. On the 
1st of November 1858 a royal 
proclamation issued throughout 
all India declared the direct 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria 
over all territories whether di- 
rectly administered or through 
native princes. In 1876 the 
direct sovereignty was empha- 
sised by her Majesty assuming 
the title of Empress of India. 
It is a matter of regret that 
the Act which empowered her 
Majesty to make such addition 
to her style and title as to her 
may seem fit, did not at the 
same time place beyond the 
pale of discussion the right 
of the Governor-General to the 
title of Viceroy. At present 
the Governor-General of India 
is neither by the warrant of 
appointment under Our Royal 
Sign Manual nor by any Act 
of Parliament recognised as 
Viceroy. In the Proclamation 
by the Queen in Council, Vis- 
count Canning was appointed 
“our first Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General,” and his suc- 
cessors, Elgin, Lawrence, and 
Mayo, were gazetted “ Viceroy 
and Governor-General”; but 
since then the title Viceroy has 
not been used in the Gazette. 
The title of Viceroy should be 
distinctly recognised. As Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, the 
Governor-General is supreme 
head of an executive depart- 
ment; as Viceroy he should be 
in the eyes of the native prin- 
ces the direct representative of 
the King and the unmistakable 
ruler of the Empire. 
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By the Act of 1858 one of 
her Majesty’s Principal Secret- 
aries of State exercises all 
powers and duties which were 
exercised by the Company or 
the Board of Control A 
Council was established, called 
the Council of India, which 
was not to be a mere consulta- 
tive body, but “shall, under the 
Direction of the Secretary of 
State, conduct the Business 
transacted in the United King- 
dom in relation to the Govern- 
ment of India and the corre- 
spondence with India.” All 
correspondence was, however, 
to be in the name of the 
Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State is ad- 
dressed in name by the Indian 
Government, and signs all the 
despatches from the India 
Office. The Secretary of State 
sits and votes as President of 
the Council of India, and ap- 
points a Vice-President. He 
has the power, subject to the ex- 
ceptions which will be mentioned 
immediately, to decide ques- 
tions on which members differ, 
but any dissentient member 
may require his opinion to be 
placed on record—a privilege 
which has proved of consider- 
able service. The Secretary of 
State is bound to give reasons, 
except in urgent cases, for any 
exercise of his veto. The Act 
of 1858 contains two provisions 
which to a certain degree limit 
the power of the Secretary of 
State: “No grant or appropri- 
ation of any part of the Indian 
Revenues or of any other 
property coming into the pos- 
session of the Secretary of 
State in Council by virtue of 
this Act shall be made without 
the concurrence of a majority 
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of votes at a Council.” The 
second proviso, which was in- 
serted after grave discussion in 
the House of Commons, is the 
more important one, that “ ex- 
cept for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion of her Majesty’s 
Indian possessions, or under 
other sudden and urgent neces- 
sity, the revenues of India shall 
not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, be 
applicable to defray the ex- 
penses of any military operation 
carried out beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by 
her Majesty’s Forces charged 
upon such revenues.” The 
spirit, if not the letter, of this 
provision was broken when, in 
1878, the very day after Parlia- 
ment was adjourned, the Indian 
Government received orders to 
send native troops to Malta. 
No man _ acquainted with 
Indian affairs would like to 
see @ more active interference 
on the part of the House of 
Commons with the details of 
administration; but much 
danger lieth in the Govern- 
ment of India or the Secretary 
of State being allowed to evade 
Acts which Parliament has 
passed on the recommendation 
of Committees of both Houses, 
which sat for long periods of 
time and took the evidence of 
as many Indian experts as 
were available whenever the 
time came round, at intervals 
of twenty years, for renewing 
the East India Company’s lease 
of government. If the Acts 
have grown obsolete let them 
be repealed, but they cannot 
be evaded without far-reaching 
disturbance. 

The Council of India was 
created to supply the know- 
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ledge of Indian affairs pos- 
sessed by the Court of Directors, 
and to be a restraint on the 
power of a Minister, in pos- 
sessing no knowledge of the 
subject, to administer India 
according to his individual 
pleasure. The powers given 
by the Act to the Council were 
not, however, as great as they 
seem to be or as they ought to 
be, if the Council is to be more 
than a consultative body. The 
functions of the Secret Com- 
mittee were transferred by the 
Act of 1858 to the Secretary 
of State, and he may send to 
India, without consulting the 
Council, any orders (except in- 
structions dealing especially 
with finance, which still re- 
quire the concurrence of a 
majority of the Council) which, 
before the passing of the Act, 
might have been sent by the 
Board of Control through the 
Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors. In matters re- 
lating to war and peace and 
to negotiation with the native 
States, and the policy to be 
pursued regarding them, the 
Secretary of State is em- 
powered to send orders direct 
without submitting them to 
the Council or recording or 
giving notice of the reasons 
for making the order. Thus, 
though he may not send in- 
structions dealing especially 
with finance, he may and has 
ordered military operations to 
be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of India, involving an 
expenditure of millions of 
money, without the cognisance 
of his Council. Despatches 
from India on high political 
matters are as a rule marked 
“Secret” in India, and they 
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are not communicated to the 
members of the Council unless 
the Secretary of State so 
directs. “Such questions as 
an Afghan war,” writes Sir 
John Strachey, one of the 
ablest and strongest men that 
ever ruled an Indian Province, 
‘negotiations with Russia and 
the Amir of Kabul regarding 
the affairs of Afghanistan, or 
the annexation of Burma, do 
not come before Council. Its 
members have not only no 
power of interference, but they 
have no recognised means of 
obtaining information in re- 
gard to such subjects other 
than those of the general 
public.” But these are matters 
which essentially ought not to 
be concealed from the view of 
the whole Council. In the 
days of the East India Com- 
pany the Chairman = and 
Deputy-Chairman of the Court 
of Directors were members, as 
we have stated, of the Secret 
Committee. It was considered 
essential that these two chief 
functionaries of the Company 
should be acquainted with all 
and everything relating to the 
Government of India, and it is 
equally necessary that certain 
members of the Council of 
India should enjoy the means 
of knowing, as they ought to 
know, all that is passing which 
can immediately or incidentally 
affect India. 

It is a matter of regret that 
the Act of 1858 did not bestow 
on the Council of India the 
important power of initiation 
which the Court of Directors 
possessed. The Court of Di- 
rectors used to receive the des- 
patches from India in the first 
instance, discuss them, and sub- 
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mit to the Board the drafts of 
the despatches which they pro- 
posed to send in reply. The 
President of the Board might 
alter these drafts or substitute 
others in the place of them. 
The present procedure is en- 
tirely different. The Council 
is divided into several Com- 
mittees, each dealing primarily 
with one special department of 
the State. The India Office 
is also similarly divided into 
departments. When a com- 
munication is received from 
India, a brief summary of its 
contents having been made 
for the Secretary of State, it 
goes to the special department 
to which it belongs. The head 
of the department or some 
assistant makes a précis of the 
matter, and drafts the des- 
patch which he proposes should 
be sent in reply. This is sub- 
mitted through the Under- 
Secretary to the Secretary of 
State. If the latter approves, 
the despatch is sent to the 
Committee, who consider the 
papers and send them back 
to the Minister with any alter- 
ations in the draft they recom- 
mend or observations which 
may occur to them. But asa 
rule the Committee do not care 
to criticise a draft which has 
the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. If the Minister 
differs from the Committee, he 
sends the paper back to be 
reconsidered, and occasionally 
himself visits the Committee 
for personal discussion of busi- 
ness with the members. He 
then finally sends the papers, 
with or without remark of his 


own, to the Council. They re- 
main for a certain time on the 
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Council table for the perusal 
of those Councillors who are 
not members of the Committee, 
and then come on for discussion 
by “the Secretary of State in 
Council.” They are then either 
recommitted to the Committee 
or the despatch goes to India. 
To bring before the Council 
subjects only after the Secre- 
tary of State has made up his 
mind is a grave inroad on the 
usefulness of the Council. As 
John Stuart Mill wrote— 

“Unless the forms of business are 
such as to ensure that the Council 
shall exercise its judgment on all 
y nersiasegs ; that all matters requiring 

ecision shall be considered by them 
and their views recorded in the initi- 
atory stage, before the Minister has 
committed himself to an opinion,— 
they will possess no more weight or 
influence than the same number of 
clerks in his office (whom also he can 
consult if he pleases), and the power 
of the Minister will be practically 
uncontrolled.” 

If the power of the Minister 
is not to remain practically 
uncontrolled, changes will have: 
to be made, not only in the 
form of business but in the 
constitution of the Council. At 
present the members of the 
Council are appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and hold 
office for a term of ten years, 
with a power of reappointment 
under special circumstances for 
a further term of five years. 
The original term should, as in 
the case of the members of the 
Governor-General’s Council, be 
for five years, for after that 
period a retired Indian official 
has no knowledge of what is 
going on at the moment. The 
Secretary of State’s power of 
reappointment must also tend . 
to destroy independence. As 
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the East India Company said 
in their petition to Parliament, 
drafted by John Stuart Mill— 


“Owing their nomination to the 
same authority, many of them prob- 
ably to the same individual Minister, 
whom they are appointed to check, 
and looking to him alone for their 
reappointment, this desire of recom- 
mending themselves to him, and their 
unwillingness to risk his displeasure 
by any serious resistance to his wishes, 
will be motives too strong not to be 
in danger of exercising a powerful 
and injurious influence over their 
conduct.” 


The Council Act of 1876 en- 
abled the Secretary of State, 
for special reasons, to appoint 
any person having professional 
or peculiar qualification to be 
a member of the Council of 
India with the old tenure “ dur- 
ing good behaviour.” But 
there is a grave objection to 
the power thus given, that it 
may be turned to political 


purposes for which it was not 
intended. By an Act of 1889, 
~passed by the House of Com- 
mons at midnight without due 


discussion, the Secretary of 
State was authorised to ab- 
stain from filling vacancies in 
the Council until the number 
should be reduced to ten. This 
reduction is.a cogent reason 
for not allowing a Member of 
Council to be absent from his 
duties for any length of time. 

The superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the civil 
and military government of 
British India is vested by 
statutory provision in the 
Governor-General of India in 
Council, The Governor-Gen- 
eral is appointed by his 
Majesty by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual. He holds 
office “during Our Will and 
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Pleasure,” but the usual term 
is five years, though many 
instances have occurred of its 
being extended. It took Lord 
Cornwallis seven years to com- 
plete the work which Hastings 
began, of introducing a sound 
and honest system of adminis- 
tration. Wellesley laboured 
for seven years at the Imperial 
Policy which established a 
close bond of connection be- 
tween the British Government 
and the principal States of 
India; and the Marquis of 
Hastings was occupied for 
seven years in completing the 
work of making the British 
authority supreme throughout 
the Continent. William Ben- 
tinck also worked for seven 
years in carrying out those 
reforms in the internal econ- 
omy of the government which 
have given his administration 
a living name in India second 
only to that of Cornwallis. 
Dalhousie’s splendid reign 
lasted more than eight years. 
It has been suggested that the 
customary term of office of the 
Viceroy should be extended to 
seven years. The main argu- 
ment brought forward in 
favour of the change is that 
for the. first two years a 
Governor-General is learning 
his work, and when he is be- 
coming most useful he has to 
leave. On the other hand, 
there is the vital objection 
that in his fourth year the 
Viceroy practically becomes a 
despot. All his Councillors 
owe their appointments to his 
recommendation, and he is able 
to carry any measure without 
a note of dissent. After a 
man of masterful genius has 


ruled for five years, his sub- 
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ordinates learn to regard them- 
selves as mere instruments, 
and lose the spirit of initiative 
and the readiness to assume 
responsibility so absolutely 
necessary in an Indian ad- 
ministrator. No Viceroy, how- 
ever, would be able to endure 
for seven years the unspeak- 
able anxieties and toils of one 
of the most responsible and 
laborious offices in the world, 
without having a short spell 
of rest at home. As the law 
stands, a Governor-General 
cannot come home on leave. 
By the Act of 1793, a de- 
parture from India with intent 
to return to Europe was de- 
clared to vacate the office of 
Governor - General, Command- 
er-in-Chief, and certain other 
high offices. It has been pro- 
posed that the Act should be 
repealed, but the balance of 
the argument is against the 
suggestion. If the Governor- 
General were, during his five 
years’ tenure, allowed to return 
to England on six months’ 
leave, the office would be 
eagerly sought for on account 
of its emoluments, its powers, 
and its patronage. But the 
statesmen who established 
British dominion in India 
were men who were willing to 
sacrifice a brilliant career at 
home, to endure exile, and who 
had to reckon burdens, not 
privileges.’ A Viceroy might 
avail himself of the privilege 
of taking leave, in order to 
exercise his personal influence 
with his old friends and col- 
leagues for passing a measure 
to which his Councillors or the 
Council of India objected. On 
the other hand, a man who 
has exercised despotic sway is 
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apt to lose sympathy with, and 
even to be impatient of, some 
elements in a parliamentary 
statesman’s judgment. It is 
hard for him to realise 
that his old friends and _ col- 
leagues are Cabinet Ministers, 
the masters whom he must 
obey. The ruler of an Empire 
might damage his policy and 
diminish his own influence by 
a too strenuous insistence of 
his views from a footing of 
perfect equality. Lord Cur- 
zon’s return to England, with 
the definite promise that he 
should, after the lapse of a few 
months, be reappointed, was an 
evasion of the Act. It was, 
however, eminently a case for 
special consideration. Lord 
Curzon had rendered distin- 
guished service ; his health de- 
manded that he should enjoy 
some rest in England, and it 
was most desirable that he 
should return to India to carry 
out the measures of improve- 
ment he had in hand. But the 
grave embarrassments which 
are bound to arise from the 
presence of a Governor-General 
in England, and his temporary 
departure from India, were 
fully illustrated. It is true 
that Lord Curzon, when he 
was in England, was a private 
individual, but the India Office 
and the Cabinet were bound to 
treat him and consult him as 
de facto Viceroy. Lord Ampt- 
hill was legally and constitu- 
tionally Governor-General, but 
he had to be loyal to the man 
whose office he was filling for a 
few months; he had also to be 
loyal to the India Office and 
the Cabinet. The Mission to 


Tibet might easily have ended 


in disaster. It was conducted 
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with conspicuous success, and 
this was, in a great measure, 
due to the rare tact and judg- 
ment of the Governor of 
Madras. There have been 
some able and eminent Gover- 
nors of minor Presidencies, but 
the majority of them have not 
been men of sufficient mark to 
carry on the Government of 
India at a difficult crisis. And 
no man can tell at what hour a 
crisis may arise in that con- 
tinent, or on the border, occu- 
pied by barbarous and turbulent 
tribes. It is only to the super- 
ficial observer that disorder in 
India may seem impossible of 
recurrence. 

It was enacted by the India 
Councils Act of 1861 that the 
ordinary number of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council should 
be five, of whom three must be 
persons who at the time of 


their appointment have been 
for at least ten years in the 
service of the Crown in India, 
and one must be a barrister 
of England or Ireland, or a 


member of the Faculty of 
Advocates of Scotland, of not 
less than five years’ standing. 
As a rule, the members who 
must have served in India are 
members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; but a native, or 
any member of the Uncove- 
nanted Service who has served 
ten years in India, is eligible. 
By an Act passed in 1869 it was 
provided that all the members 
of the Governor - General’s 
Council should be appointed, 
like the Governor-General him- 
self, by Royal Warrant. The 
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Secretary of State has virtually 
the patronage, but the Gover- 
nor-General recommends demi- 
officially two or three names 
in order of merit. The salary 
of an ordinary Member of 
Council is Rs. 76,800 (£5120)— 
a very handsome salary for an 
Indian civilian, who has, at 
the end of his term, a pension 
of £1000 a-year, but it is 
hardly sufficient to tempt a 
man of the first class to desert 
his English career. As in the 
case of the Governor-General, 
no limit of time for their 
tenure of office is specified, but 
custom, not often disregarded, 
has fixed it for five years.’ 

The Indian Councils Act of 
1861 enabled the Governor- 
General to make rules for the 
more convenient transaction of 
business in his Council, and 
gave validity to all acts done 
in accordance with such rules. 
Exercising this power, Lord 
Canning assigned to each 
Member of Council the charge 
of a separate department of 
the administration. The Gov- 
ernor-General retains under his 
own immediate control the 
Foreign Office, the most im- 
portant branch of the adminis- 
tration. The Home Member, 
who belongs to the Indian 
Civil Service, has, up to recent 
date, had charge of the Home 
Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, 
and Commerce. The Public 
Works Minister, who was also 
a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, had charge of the 
Public Works Department. 





1 At a Court held Ist April 1801—‘‘ Resolved by the Ballot That in future no 
person shall continue to be a Member of Council at Fort William in Bengal for a 
period exceeding five years, unless his appointment as such shall be renewed by 


the Court of Directors.” 
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An Act of Parliament passed 
in 1876 provided for the 
appointment of an additional 
member of the. Governor- 
General’s Council for Public 
Works purposes, but the ap- 
pointment fell into abeyance. 
Lord Curzon swiftly realised 
the absurdity of having at the 
head of a department which 
requires special training and 
knowledge, a civilian who had 
spent his days in administering 
justice or ruling a district. It 
is due to his strenuous advocacy 
and energy that a Railway 
Board has been created,—“a 
body of practical business men 
entrusted with full authority 
to manage the railways of 
India on commercial principles, 
and freed from all non-essential 
restrictions or needlessly in- 
elastic rules.” The Depart- 
ment of Public Works as a 
separate charge has _ been 
abolished, and its work dis- 
tributed among the other 
departments. A sixth Member 
of Council has been created, 
who has charge of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and has to deal with 
such matters of general railway 
policy and administration as 
may be referred to the Govern- 
ment for decision by the Rail- 
way Board. Lord Curzon was 
most anxious that the member 
for Commerce and Industry 
should, as a rule, be a business 
man of high standing. But it 
was impossible to find in India 
or in England a_ successful 
merchant or business man, 
having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, who considered it worth 
his while to accept the post. 
The Secretary of State, more- 
over, held the opinion that “a 
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business man was not likely 
to possess that knowledge of 
general administration which 
is essential in a member of a 
body such as the Governor- 
General’s Council.” But this 
conclusion would apply with 
equal force to a Finance Minis- 
ter or Legal Member chosen by 
the Secretary of State. After 
the suppression of the Mutiny 
had almost exhausted the re- 
sources of India, and the conti- 
nent seemed in a state of 
bankruptcy, it was determined 
that a Financial Member of 
Council should be appointed, 
and the post be filled by a 
financier with English training 
and English habits of business. 
The Right Honourable James 
Wilson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who united high financial 
reputation and _ considerable 
knowledge of India acquired at 
the Board of Control to tried 
habits of business, was the 
first Finance Minister. To him, 
and to his successor Mr Laing, 
who was also Secretary of the 
Treasury when appointed, be- 
long the credit of having laid 
the foundation in India of a 
comparatively sound financial 
system on the English model. 
It is desirable that the Viceroy 
should have always on his 
Council two members who, 
like himself, are men of high 
ability and experience gained 
in English publiclife. Bureau- 
crats have on their side know- 
ledge of the country and trained 
habits of work, and _ sober 
judgment matured by long 
practical experience of adminis- 
tration, but they do not possess 
the grasp of great principles 
and broad doctrines which guide 
the statesman, jurist, and the 
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economist of the first order. 
Four great English jurists, 
Macaulay, Barnes Peacock, 
Henry Sumner Maine, and 
Fitzjames Stephen, have given 
British India codes of substan- 
tive law and procedure, criminal 
and civil, which have converted 
“a regimen of caprice into a 
regimen of law.” The Law 
Member is, however, not merely 
the responsible adviser of the 
executive on questions having 
a legal bearing. Macaulay was 
for three years the most power- 
ful colleague of Lord William 
Bentinck, and by his wide 
knowledge and sagacious advice 
materially aided him in framing 
his great measures for the 
benefit of India. Maine, during 
the seven years after the 
Mutiny, not only carried on 
the great work of codification, 
but as a statesman and a 
thinker profoundly influenced 
every branch of the adminis- 
tration. The Military Member, 
like the Finance Member and 
the Legal Member, is an expert. 
According to custom, but not 
by statutory provision, he is a 
soldier of high rank, and if 
three members of the Council 
have served ten years in India, 
he may be an officer who does 
not belong to the Indian army. 
But if any person appointed an 
ordinary member of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council is, at the 
time of his appointment, in the 
military service of the Crown, 
he may not, during his con- 
tinuation in office as such 
member, hold any military 
command or be employed in 
active military duties: The 
Secretary of State in Council 
(not the Crown) “may, if he 
thinks fit,” appoint the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief an extra- 
ordinary member of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council, and in 
practice he is always so ap- 
pointed, and has rank and pre- 
cedence in the Council next 
after the Governor - General. 
The Governor-General has, 
therefore, the advantage of 
having two military experts 
in his Cabinet. But it must 
always be borne in mind that 
the supreme authority over the 
army in India is vested by law, 
not in the Governor-General 
nor in the Commander-in-Chief, 
but in the Governor-General 
in Council. The Commander- 
in-Chief is at the head of the 
most important department of 
the Indian army —the com- 
mand and discipline of the 
troops. In that respect he has 
full authority, subject to the 
regulations laid down by the 
Government, and, as respon- 
sible for the discipline and 
efficacy of the troops, he has 
practically uncontrolled power 
of selection for appointments 
in all the combatant branches 
of the army. The patronage, 
as regards the native troops, 
extends to every regimental 
post as well as to every staff 
appointment. The Military 
Member of Council is the head 
of the other great department 
of the army called the Military 
Department. The Military 
Department is answerable for 
the administration of the great 
administrative and spending 
departments of the army—the 
ordnance, commissariat, trans- 
port, stud, clothing, fortifica- 
tions, and military buildings. 
The Military Department also 
disposes of all the business 
which must come up from the 
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Commander -in-Chief for the 
decision of Government. The 
Military Department, like every 
other department of the State, 
is under the immediate control 
and supervision of the Gover- 
nor-General. The Governor- 
General must be, as the experi- 
ence of the Mutiny admittedly 
taught us, the Minister of War 
in India, and the Military Mem- 
ber, having no command over 
the army, no patronage and no 
outside influence, is simply what 
he is called, a councillor to the 
Governor-General, and cannot 
trench upon his authority or 
influence nor really lighten his 
responsibility. A great deal of 
foolish criticism has of late been 
poured forth regarding divided 
responsibility. At first sight 
it might seem, indeed, that a 
system under which one man 
is responsible for the efficiency 


as well as the discipline of the 
troops, while another authority 
is responsible for supplying the 
equipments on which that effi- 
ciency is largely dependent, 
involves a dangerous division 


of responsibility. But every 
man acquainted with affairs 
knows that undivided responsi- 
bility is a somewhat vague and 
mischievous dream. Good ad- 
ministration means not only 
making different departments 
separately efficient, but also 
making them. work harmoni- 
ously as part of one machine. 
In India, as Sir George Chesney 
—who, when Military Member, 
did so much during the reigns 
of Lord Dufferin and Lord 
Lansdowne to increase the effi- 
ciency and organisation of our 
native army—has pointed out, 
firm control has produced firm 
deliberation. ‘No change of 
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equipment,” he writes, ‘no 
military work, is carried out 
without the opinion of: the 
Commander -in-Chief being 
formally obtained in writing. 
Almost all changes arise out 
of proposals initiated by the 
Commander -in-Chief himself ; 
and, apart from the formal cor- 
respondence, there will always 
be between reasonable men a 
full and free personal discus- 
sion.” The Indian system does 
not conduce to divided respon- 
sibility, but promotes  joint- 
responsibility and joint-control. 
This system, which in all 
essential respects corresponds 
exactly with what obtains in 
Germany and France, has 
worked with success. It is a 
system of military administra- 
tion which a long line of illus- 
trious Governors - General— 
Dalhousie, Canning, John Law- 
rence, Mayo, Dufferin, and Lans- 
downe,—aided by great soldiers 
—Outram, Napier of Magdala, 
Donald Stewart, Henry Nor- 
man, and George Chesney,— 
have by a slow process of 
study and experience estab- 
lished, and it has shown that 
it can stand with success the 
test of trial. 

The Supreme Government of 
India is the creation of Parlia- 
ment, but it has been moulded 
into its working form by 
practical statesmen, who knew 
how infinitely difficult a busi- 
ness government is, and desired 
no bold experiments. “It has 
become,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, “‘a very excellent .con- 
trivance for dividing the 
labours: of government with- 
out at the same time entailing 
that wide separation of depart- 
ments which is characteristic 
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of the Cabinet system. In 
India, at all events, the bound- 
aries of departments are to a 
great extent artificial, and 
much time, paper, and red tape 
are saved by a system which 
enables the members of Govern- 
ment occasionally to overleap 
these boundaries.” There is 
also another fundamental differ- 
ence. The Governor-General 
exercises over all the depart- 
ments a special control far 
more than is exercised by the 
Prime Minister in England. 
Papers from all the depart- 
ments are laid before him. In 
the Indian Constitution there 
is an important provision that 
the Secretary and not his 
chief, the Member of Council, 
is responsible for what cases 
shall be placed before the 
Governor-General. A Member 


of Council might consider his 


decision sufficient; but the 
Secretary is bound by duty, if 
he considers the case to be im- 
portant, to lay the matter 
before the Governor-General. 
The Secretary in charge of 
each department has also to 
attend at least once a-week 
separately on the Governor- 
General, who in this way can 
keep himself informed of the 
business of the different de- 
partments. When papers of 
special importance and urgency 
are submitted by the Secretary 
directly to the Governor-Gen- 
eral, the latter initials orders 
himself or sends them to the 
Member of Council in charge of 
the department to be brought 
forward. Routine and unim- 
portant matters are disposed 
of finally by the members. In 
more grave matters the papers 
are sent with the member’s 
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note to the Governor-General. 
If the Governor-General con- 
curs in the note, he decides 
whether the papers shall be 
further circulated, and whether 
to all or only to some mem- 
bers before orders on them 
are issued. If the Governor- 
General does not concur, he 
has, as a rule, the papers circu- 
lated to all the members, or 
orders them to be brought up 
in Council. The member in 
charge may, however, claim 
under statutory provision that 
a reference should be made to 
the whole Council. Thus the 
Commander -in-Chief, as a 
Member of Council, can appeal 
to the Viceroy, and from him 
to the whole Council, against a 
decision of the Military Depart- 
ment. Once a-week the Execu- 
tive Council meets, and as the 
members have no parliament- 
ary tactics to contrive, they 
have the leisure to discuss 
measures framed for the im- 
provement of the administra- 
tion of an Empire. After a 
matter has been discussed in 
Council, a minute may be re- 
corded by a member to express 
either partial or entire dissent 
from a despatch or an order, 
which must be issued in the 
name of the Governor-General 
in Council, and must be signed 
by a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief can thus 
appeal from a decision of the 
Governor-General in Council to 
the Secretary of State. <A 
single minute of dissent must 
be considered by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and may 
be a most useful guide and 
support in coming to a decision. 
In ordinary cases the Viceroy 
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is bound by the decision of the 
majority, but— 
“Whenever any measure is proposed 
before the Governor-General in 
Council whereby the safety, tran- 
quillity, or interests of British India, 
or of any part thereof, are or may be, 
in the judgment of the Governor- 
General, essentially affected, he is of 
opinion either that the measure pro- 
ought to be adopted and carried 
into execution, or that it ought to be 
suspended or rejected, and if the 
majority present at a meeting of the 
Council dissent from that opinion, 
—the Governor-General may, on his 
own authority and _ responsibilty, 
adopt, suspend, or reject the measure 
in the whole or in part.” 


In such case any two members 
of the dissentient majority may 
require that the matter be at 
once notified to the Secretary 
of State, and the notification 
is to be accompanied by the re- 
corded minutes of the Members 
of Council. It was due to an 
agitation in the House of Com- 
mons that Lord Lytton, acting 
under the instructions of the 
Ministry at home, exercised the 
power given to him by this 
section to repeal partially the 
cotton duties in opposition to 
the opinion of a majority of his 
Council. It was an abuse of 
the power, for neither “the 
safety, tranquillity, nor interests 
of British India” demanded it. 
In fact, no worse occasion 
could have been chosen for 
sacrificing eight hundred and 
eleven thousand pounds a-year 
by a partial remission of the 
Custom duties. India was 
suffering heavily at the moment 
by a fall of silver. Also an 
Income-tax on small incomes 
had been imposed, the. salt- 
duty had been raised in two 
provinces, and the State was 
engaged in war. Lord Lytton 
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had drifted into that war, be- 
cause, acting under the in- 
structions of the Ministry at 
home, he had carried out a 
foreign policy which was op- 
posed by three of his most ex- 
perienced Members of Council. 
A strong and independent 
Council, willing when occasion 
arises to exercise their consti- 
tutional rights, is not only a 
restraint on the precipitancy 
of an inexperienced or the 
wilfulness of a despotically- 
tempered Governor - General, 
but it also affords him protec- 
tion against a Secretary of 
State placed in office by a 
political party whose actions 
may be governed by considera- 
tions totally unconnected with 
the interests of India. The 
Council of India and _ the 
Governor-General’s Council are 
India’s main safeguards against 
the evils of the English party 
system. But the fact that the 
Secretary of State can reward 
a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council by making 
him a member of the Council 
of India, and that the Governor- 
General-in-Council can advance 
him by making him the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of a Province, 
must. tend to diminish the 
independence of the Council. 
A member of the Governor- 
General’s Council is nominally 
appointed by the Crown; and 
the office should be for an Indian 


civilian the great climacteric of 


honour and power. A Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship should be 
equal in emolument, though 
not in precedence, to an Indian 
portfolio, and it should be re- 
served for men of action who 
have spent their lives in the 
heat and toil of district work. 
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There should: be three great 
goals for an Indian public serv- 
ant—Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Member of the 
Council of India,—but on: no 
account should these offices be 
interchangeable. 

The Indian Councils Act of 
1861 not only modified the 
constitution of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-Gen- 
eral but also the constitution 
of the Legislative Council of 
the Government of India. The 
Legislative Council is often 
spoken of as if it hada sep- 
arate existence, but this is a 
mistake: only one Council is 
known to the law. The Legis- 
lative Council is an expansion 
of the Governor-General’s Ex- 
ecutive Council, and its statu- 
tory description is ‘the Gov- 
ernor- General in Council at 
meetings for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations.” 
Lord Dalhousie had modelled, 
as we have stated, the pro- 
cedure of the Legislative Coun- 
cil on that of Parliament, and 
this led certain members of the 
Legislative Council to arrogate 
for it functions which were in- 


compatible with the constitu- 


tion of the Government. Sir 
Charles Wood (Viscount Hali- 
fax), able and energetic but 
lacking in tact and discretion, 
who: recalled one Governor, 
compelled a Finance Minister 
to resign, defied his Council, 
and rebuked a Governor-Gen- 
eral, did not mend the defects 
which experience had brought 
to light, but persuaded the 
House of Commons to reverse 
entirely the wise and far-seeing 
policy. of Dalhousie. By the 
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Indian Councils Act of 1861 
the functions of the. Imperial 
Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Councils of Madras 
and Bombay were strictly and 
narrowly limited to those of 
assisting the Government in 
the work of legislation. All 
members were nominated by 
the Governor - General, and 
every trace of parliamentary 
procedure and parliamentary 
freedom was destroyed. They 
were absolutely precluded from 
asking for information or in- 
quiring into matters of in- 
terest ; and even regarding the 
question of finance, which is 
the foundation of all regular 
government, they were pre- 
cluded from entering into any 
discussion unless financial regu- 
lations of some kind were pro- 
posed. By the Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1892, which was 
pressed upon the attention of 
Parliament by the Government 
of Lord Lansdowne, the right 
not only of financial discus- 
sion but also of interpella- 
tion was conceded to the Legis- 
lative Council, and changes not 
only in their functions but in 
their constitution were intro- 
duced. The Act provided for 
a substantial increase in the 
number of additional members, 
and conferred upon the Gover- 
nor -General-in-Council the 
power of making regulations 
as to the conditions under 
which such members should be 
nominated. The Government 
of Lord Lansdowne freely 
availed themselves of the 
power thus conferred upon 
them, and framed regulations 
by which the number of non- 
official members was materially 
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increased, and the first steps 
were taken towards introduc- 
ing the electoral system into 
the constitution of India, by 
including within the Council 
a certain number of members 
owing their appointments to 
the recommendation of other 
bodies rather than to nomina- 
tion by Government. It would 
be difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of this constitutional 
experiment. Lord Lansdowne, 
in the parting words which 
he addressed to the Imperial 
Council, said— 


“T earnestly trust that this Council, 
strengthened as it has lately been by 
the extension of its functions, and by 
the addition to its ranks of a large 
number of representative members, 
some of whom will owe their pres- 
ence to the recommendation of their 
fellow -citizens, will enjoy an ever- 
increasing share of public confidence, 
that it will conduct its deliberations 
with wisdom, dignity, and modera- 
tion, and that it will prove to be 
a new source of stability and use- 
fulness to the institutions of this 
country.” 


The hope thus expressed has 
been fully realised. The de- 
bates on the Annual Budget, 
the Tariff Act, the Education 
Act, and other important 
measures, -would have done 
credit to any Imperial Council. 
In fact, the way they were 
conducted might afford some 
useful lessons to the House of 
Commons. Conflicting views 
were boldly advanced and 
ably combated ; intricate ques- 
tions were thrashed out, and 
controversies were brought to 
a friendly and _ satisfactory 
close. The native members 
have done good service in 
laying before the Council, in 
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speeches of marked ability, 
doubts which familiarity with 
oriental opinion and prejudice 
has caused them to feel in re- 
spect of some particular meas- 
ure or some particular pro- 
vision in an Act. To strive 
to get nearer the Indian point 
of view, to be tolerant and 
patient when it differs from 
Western ideas, to understand 
the character of the religious 
and social belief of centuries, 
to recognise the common 
humanity which underlies all 
racial distinctions, was the 
endeavour of the great. men 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Jon- 
athan Duncan, Thomason, and 
the Lawrences, who conducted 
the Executive administration 
of the mightiest and the most 
important of England’s pos- 
sessions, It is by pursuing 
the same generous and lofty 
policy, by governing with sym- 
pathy, authority, and justice, 
and by making, by slow, 
gradual, and cautious degree, 
the natives sharers in the toil, 
the glory, and. honour of Em- 
pire, that we can hope to pre- 
serve the august fabric built 
by heroes and statesmen. By 
the encouragement of local 
self - government, by the ad- 
mission of the educated classes 
to a larger participation in 
the higher functions of ad- 
ministration, by the introduc- 
tion of the electoral system 
into the Imperial Legislative 
Council, an advance has been 
made towards placing the in- 
stitutions of India on a liberal 
and permanent basis without 
injuring the integrity and 
stability of the Empire. 

G. W. FORREST. - 
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THE accepted idea of “ camp- 
ing-out ” is very different from 
camp life aux sérieux. Camp- 
ing-out is supposed to be an 
amusement, and this is doubt- 
less the case for those who 
do it with an accompaniment 
of luxuries,—large ornamental 
tents, Turkey carpets, sofas, 
and pianos. Really to live in 
a tent as a matter of business 
is something of quite another 
sort. As the only habitation, 
even a three-pole tent (say 
15 x12) leaves a good deal to 
be desired in the way of com- 
fort, and it is a Chinese puzzle 
to know where to stow the 
minimum to which worldly 


goods are necessarily reduced. 
Protracted experience teaches 
people to live with the smallest 
amount of discomfort in a 
tent; but even so, there are 
probably few sorts of dwell- 
ing-places that are not prefer- 


able. A grass hut is luxury 
after the stuffy contractedness 
of a few yards of canvas; 
and anything in the nature of 
an established building, what- 
ever its dimensions, gives a 
palatial sense of space and 
appointment. 

My first experience of camp- 
ing-out in Africa was on the 
Uganda railway, a place which 
has since become historic from 
the ravages of the man-eating 
lions. The lions were making 
history at this time, carrying 
off their wretched victims, 
whose screams we _ could 
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actually hear, with horrid reg- 
ularity. 

Tsavo is a name likely to 
be remembered by those who 
have known it as a camping- 
ground. For miles in every 
direction a dull waste of grey- 
white thorn-bush stretches im- 
penetrably. The trees, uni- 
formly colourless as the bush, 
are of stunted growth and 
covered with prodigious spikes, 
so tightly interlaced that it 
is impossible to force a path 
through them. Though the 
undergrowth shows no varia- 
tion even of shade, the trunks 
of the trees are, many of them, 
tinged with faint hues of pink, 
blue, and heliotrope. The 
ground is covered with glow- 
ing red sand, which in the dis- 
tance suggests a creeping fire, 
the smoke- tinted bush above 
it accentuating this illusory 
effect. The monotony of the 
expanse is occasionally broken 
by castellated ant-hills, rising 
like miniature fortresses from 
four to about eight feet above 
the sand. Not a vestige of 
green to be seen, not a leaf 
or a blade of grass, but, curi- 
ous inharmony, occasionally a 
flower—a single blossom, which 
fades and shrivels in the piti- 
less glare almost before it opens. 
An even stranger feature is 
that when the rains are due, 
and before they fall, this night- 
mare land of red and grey 
bursts into brilliant leaf: the 
whole wilderness becomes a 
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sheet of tender greens,—and 
this happens yearly, though 
frequently the rains fail, and 
the leaves, grasses, and flowers, 
which for a transitory space 
screened the barren ugliness, 
are scorched to death, their 
brief beauty only emphasising 
the desolation. The place 
swarms with scorpions of an 
unusually large size, and beasts 
of all sorts are intrenched in 
the shelter of the thorns, safe 
from the keenest hunter. 

In this region even the hills, 
of which glimpses appear in 
the distance, are distorted in 
shape, hard in outline, and 
of such a vivid blue that 
they look painted and unreal. 
Nature shows everywhere cur- 
iously misshapen, with her 
cruelty laid bare to the core. 
The whole tract of country 
is arrestive in its aspect of 
malignity: it looks as if some 
evil spell had been cast over it, 
bringing growth and renewal 
to 4 standstill. That it should 
have been inhabited by man- 
eating lions seems only appro- 
priate. Lions are said by some 
renowned sportsmen to be both 
cowardly and _insignificant- 
looking—a sort of inferior cat. 
Presumptuous as it may be 
to differ from this opinion, I 
maintain that the lions of 
British East Africa cannot be 
so described. In support of 
this I can lay claim to having 
seen very large numbers of 
lions, and in all manner of 
circumstance. The quality of 
a lion’s voice is different from 
any other sound in the world: 
I do not mean his roar, which 
can of course be heard any day 
at a zoo, but the peculiar mix- 
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ture of grunt, sigh, and sob a 
lion makes when he is hungry. 
Naturally no lion roars when 
he goes hunting,—he would be 
unlikely to kill anything if he 
did,— but as he trots along, 
swingingly and silently, he 
makes the unmistakable sound 
which, though it is not a loud 
noise, causes the blood of the 
most phlegmatic to race. It 
will wake the deepest sleeper 
as. it gradually approaches, 
with intervals of horrid, ac- 
tive silence between, till it 
stops abruptly, announcing 
that the lion has killed. I 
can never hear the meekest 
of English-born menagerie 
lions roaring without seeing 
in a flash a horizonless, misty 
plain, uniform in the half- 
light with a grey sky, and 
beyond, visible only as a heav- 
ily traced uneven line, a river 
waving away in the distance 
till it becomes blurred into the 
neutral masses of plain and 
sky. The river is thickly over- 
grown with papyrus, and only 
at rare intervals a naked, leaf- 
less tree shows its outline black 
against the sky. In places 
the papyrus reaches a height 
of twenty feet, and in these 
almost impenetrable fastnesses 
is the permanent lair of the 
lions. In the almost audible 
stillness that precedes sunrise, 
the lion’s voice, as he returns 
full fed to his lair, vibrates in 
circles of pealing sound. Seen 
in the half-light, when all 
things are trebled in size, he 
looks like a huge black blot 
on the rise above the river, 
where he stands erect and 
motionless before hurling forth 
a grand finale as he vanishes 
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in. the papyrus. A faint 
rustle and the swaying of 
the feathery heads are the 
only indication of his path. 
This hush, which in Africa 


precedes the dawn, has some- 


thing ‘sinister about it. All 
nature, inanimate as well as 
animate, pauses, stricken into 
sudden silence. The numerous 
noises of the night cease with 
a snap, and a cold breathless- 
ness is diffused like a veil over 
all things. Transfixed, the 
whole earth waits, as if poised 
on the edge of a catastrophe. 
With the first sight of the 
rim of the sun the spell is 
broken, and everything bursts 
into life. The insects shrill, 
the birds twitter, the leaves 
rustle, and the grasses shake: 
relief seems in every movement 
as for some unknown danger 
safely passed. 


Of the many lions with whom 
I have had personal dealings, 
expectedly and unexpectedly, 
the epithet cowardly is, as I 
have said, the last I should 
consider appropriate in de- 


scribing them. I have been 
charged by a lion, and he 
certainly did not look cowardly. 
I have come face to face, at a 
distance of some twenty feet, 
with a family party of half a 
dozen — fortunately full - fed. 
They stood, with quiet dignity, 
looking at us, and then slowly 
moved away, stopping every 
few yards to stand and look 
again: there was neither fear 
nor meanness in their appear- 
ance or behaviour. I have 
seen lions. stalking game, and I 
have myself been stalked by 
them. If I could have en- 
couraged myself with the con- 
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viction of their cowardliness 
when I was the quarry and 
they the hunters, it would have 
put a different aspect on the 
situation. We were at this 
time living in a station over 
seventy miles from the nearest 
connecting-link with the out- 
side world, and when man- 
eating lions took possession of 
the one road which led to this 
link, things became serious, A 
large troop was reported; and 
the natives maintained that 
this troop ran along in the 
grass parallel with the caravan 
road (a path some ten inches 
wide), and having selected the 
most edible member of the 
caravan, jumped upon him like 
a flash, and seizing him, dis- 
appeared as quickly as they 
came, Our mail-runners, at- 
tached to whom were a couple 
of native police armed with 
rifles, were several times at- 
tacked. Finally, as the mail- 
party was camping one night— 
fortunately for it, with a native 
caravan—the lions became so 
bold that, in spite of fires, they 
sprang upon a native and 
carried him off into the bush. 
The rest of the party sat 
paralysed with terror, while 
the lions made a second and a 
third return, each time taking 
a man. It was a pitch-black 
night, and only growls, snarls, 
and the tearing of flesh could 
be heard. The police fired all 
their ammunition at the place 
from which the noises came, 
seized the mail- bags, and in 
inky darkness peopled with 
horrors, and on a track which 
ran and wound through thick 
bush, rushed into the Fort—a 
good three hours away. it 
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would have been inhuman to 
expect men to work on a road 
in this condition, and yet we 
were obliged to keep.in touch 
with what lay beyond. We 
hunted the lions ourselves till 
we were ‘worn out, but never 
even got a glimpse of them. 
Then they: attacked our camp 
one night; but the reception 
they received was such that we 
presumed the smell of white 
men was from thenceforth dis- 
agreeable to them — at any 
rate, they never came near us 
again. We next built a shelter, 
sixteen feet from the ground, 
to enable the mail-runners to 
sleep in safety, and on one 
night they were surrounded by 
a dozen lions. The men were 


safe but unhappy: the lions 
sat in a circle, licking their 
chops, till the sun had risen, 
when they regretfully left their 


unobtainable meal. Many re- 
cord runs were accomplished 
in those days. 

Our next camp was in an ab- 
solutely uninhabited and deso- 
late region of rolling grass 
plains. The only trees visible 
in any direction fringed the 
river - beds, and were stunted 
and sparse in growth, for the 
rivers only exist as such dur- 
ing the rains, During the rest 
of the year they consist of sand- 
tracks, and the sole method of 
obtaining water is by digging. 
One day when we were out 
map-making we came suddenly 
upon a pile of torn and dis- 
coloured native garments, some 
bracelets, and beads, scattered 
across the road: otherwise 
there were no signs of life—not 
a single head of game or even 
a solitary bird. It seemed 
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curious, as the grass was in 
good condition, and water was 
within easy reach for game, 
Riding along the river-bank 
we suddenly saw a lion, about: 
two hundred yards away and 
making for the river. We dis- 
mounted, and as we did. so saw 
that our one lion had turned 
into a dozen (possibly the 
man-eating troop), all slowly 
trotting down to the river. 
My husband fired twice, drop- 
ping a lion each time: the 
others disappeared. As the 
grass was long, and even a 
mortally hit lion may still be 
dangerous, my husband sug- 
gested that I should ride back 
to camp, while he waited till 
I was well on my way before 
starting to pick up the lions 
and following up the troop, 
Reluctantly I started back, 
sccompanied by my sais (an 
unarmed Swahili) and two 
native gun-bearers, one carry- 
ing my rifle and the other my 
shot-gun. We had been going 
about half an hour, and were 
well away from everywhere, 
when I noticed that my pony 
was exceedingly restless. Look- 
ing round for the cause, I saw 
that we were being followed 
by the lions: I could count 
six, the first of the troop being 
not more than a hundred 
yards away. I told the men 
we were being followed, cau- 
tioned them ‘not to run, as this 
would inevitably bring the 
lions on us with a rush, and 
turning off at a right angle, 
hoped that we should by this 
altered course put them off 
our track. My sais was walk- 
ing ahead of me, the gun-bear- 
ers behind. We went along 
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briskly for about five minutes, 
when on looking back I saw the 
two gun-bearers running away 
as fast as they could go. No 
calling would have brought 
them back: they were too 
panic-stricken to care, or even 
to hear. My sais and I were 
left in the unenviable position 
of being alone on the middle of 
an uninhabited plain, a good 
hour from camp, with at least 
half a dozen lions following us— 
and between us and my husband 
and his men our only weapon 
of defence was my white um- 
brella! The sais was luckily 
a fast runner, so telling him to 
catch hold of my stirrup, and 
devoutly hoping the lions 


would prefer the gun-bearers 
to us, we set off at a good fast 
gallop. I was trying to keep 
one eye on our road (we were 
quite off the track, and might 


have fallen into anything) 
and the other on the lions, 
when an exclamation from my 
sais, and a loud snorting and 
stamping in front, brought me 
very much back to my pony’s 
nose, under which a large and 
angry rhinoceros had _ just 
arisen. It was rather start- 
ling for us all, and certainly, 
under the: circumstances, the 
rhino was quite superfluous, 
Fortunately, however, he must 
have got wind of the lions, 
and thinking we were of the 
party, fled past us and on to 
them. Whether he was as 
much of a surprise to them as 
he was to us, I cannot say: we 
did not wait to see, but set off 
again, not stopping till we 
were within sight of camp. 
The sergeant was much dis- 
turbed at my hasty and un- 
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attended arrival, and on hear- 
ing that I had started with 
two gun-bearers, sent out to 
find them. They reached camp 
much chastened, and later on 
received a part of what they 
deserved, it being unfortun- 
ately impossible to punish such 
misdeeds adequately. 
Meanwhile my husband was 
having a very unpleasant quar- 
terof anhour. He was quietly 
waiting for me to have got 
well out of reach, and was just 
thinking of turning his atten- 
tion to the lions, when he saw, 
coming as fast as it could, and 
from the very point at which I 
had disappeared, a rhinoceros. 
The rhino had certainly arrived 
very hurriedly, and looked 
guilty ; but then rhinos always 
look as if they had been doing 
things they ought not to have 
done. Anyway, this one, after 
appearing at a hand-gallop, 
stopped and remained just be- 
tween my husband and the 
road I was on. Here was a 
dilemma: my husband could 
not fire for fear of driving the 
rhino back on me, and he 
equally could not approach the 
beast for the same reason. So, 
nolens volens, he was compelled 
to wait where he was until 
the full time for my return to 
camp had passed. When this 
was over he left lions and 
rhino and posted into camp 
as fast as he could, arriving 
just as I was beginning to 
realise that I had had a rather 
marvellous escape. The sequel 
to this episode is too good to 
miss, On our return to the 
station a large number of 
natives arrived. We inquired 
where they had come from, 
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and hearing that it was from 
the same direction as ourselves, 
expressed surprise at not hav- 
ing seen them en route. 
“Qh,” they said, “you did 
not see us, but we saw you.” 
They then proceeded to tell 
us, with the utmost naiveté, 
that they had seen our camp 
and decided to make a night 
attack on it. When it got 
dusk they crept up in the 
long grass, which completely 
hid them, and surrounded the 
camp, hoping that before long 
our fires would go out (such 
things as guards and sentries 
being outside their reckoning), 
and thus simplify matters for 
them. As they were silently 
lying in wait. our lions again 
appeared on the scene, probably 
with a similar design of attack 
upon the camp; but finding a 
living barricade surrounding it, 
they turned their attention to 
this and routed it, first killing 
and eating some half-dozen of 
the natives. It was a curious 
dénotiment. The natives them- 
selves regarded it as an excel- 
lent joke, and we utilised the 
occasion by pointing out the 
danger, for more reasons than 
one, in attempting to attack 
white men. 


It is unusual to have per- 


sonal cognisance of being 
stalked by lions, as in the 
event of the stalk being suc- 
cessful one is hardly in a 
position to describe or probably 
even to know of it, and un- 
successful stalks on the part of 
lions are rare, I have been 
particularly lucky in experi- 
encing two unsuccessful lion 
stalks — the second within a 
few months of the first, though 
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in quite a different district. 
This time we were much 
nearer civilisation, at a dis- 
tance of only twenty odd miles 
from the railway ; but lions are 
no respecters of empire-making, 
and have on more than one 
occasion impeded its advance. 
On a day which became un- 
pleasantly hot, we started out 
to inspect a road. It was a 
new and very superior road, 
but half a dozen springs had 
suddenly appeared on it and had 
temporarily converted it into 
a stream. We arrived fairly 
early, and my husband, after the 
necessary inspection, marked 
out the track; and having dis- 
posed of business, and being 
in need of meat, we cut across 
the plains to where a large 
herd of Thomson’s_ gazelle 
were grazing. As by this 
time (10 A.M.) the heat was 
oppressive, and an extra ride 
over the sun-baked plains did 
not appeal to me, I decided 
to sit down on the road and 
wait until my husband had 
bagged his animal. Niggers 
can sleep anywhere and any- 
how ; so before many moments 
had passed the half-dozen I 
had with me were snoring hap- 
pily, and I myself was not very 
wide awake. My pony had 
been turned loose, and was 
grazing just behind us, and 
away from the road. The 
entire assembly must have 
been in a state of unconscious- 
ness for some time, when I 
suddenly jumped into wakeful- 
ness, for, so close that it was 
almost upon us, I heard a lion 
grunt. Every one was up in 
a moment, though the men 
persisted that it was one of 
Oo 
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themselves snoring. The grass 
was long and nothing could be 
seen, silence was everywhere, 
and my pony continued to 
graze quietly. I began to 
think I had been dreaming, 
and was just going to settle 
down again when, distinct and 
unmistakable, came another 
grunt. All the men were on 
the alert this time, and no one 
claimed the noise: still we 
could see nothing, and we 
knew lions were close. At this 
juncture I had a brilliant in- 
spiration: I caught my pony 
and jumped on to his back, 
from which elevation it was 
possible to see right over the 
grass. There, sure enough, not 
ten yards away, was a large 
lion, sitting up like a cat and 
watching us. As we saw one 


another he dropped: lions will 
drop like this in the grass and 


remain quite hidden, in a man- 
ner that enables them to move 
off without being visible. My 
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husband was fortunately re- 
turning, so we were able to 
give chase at once. We saw 
nothing further till we had 
gone about a quarter of a mile, 
when, on the other side of a 
small dry river-bed, we caught 
sight of eight lions: it was 
only a glimpse, and they al- 
most immediately disappeared 
into a patch of thick reeds on 
the edge of a swamp. How 
long they had been taking 
stock of us it is impossible to 
say; and why, as they evidently 
meant business (lions cannot be 
accused of suffering from vulgar 
curiosity, and this is the only 
other solution to be given of 
their behaviour), they did not 
take one of the men, the pony, 
or myself, is to this day an 
unsolved mystery. Incidents 
of this description are of such 
common occurrence in Africa 
that daily occupations suffer 
more through excess of incident 
than from monotony of routine. 
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ANGLING BIGOTRIES. 


BY A PHILISTINE. 


Tuat kindly man, G. S. 
Maryatt, the dry-fly fisher of 
the last century as he may 
be styled, stuck to his theory 
through thick and through thin, 
and he would be a bold man 
who denied that the old angler 
was justified in his practice. 
Yet I used to think that in his 
anxiety to make his experience 
the experience of all, and to 
press the fruits of it upon his 
fellows, he was too unmindful 
that a dry-fly fisher like George 
Maryatt comes but once in a 
generation. Such experts, such 
rare bigots, alas! are few. 
Mest of us are only the spaniels 
of the angling world, and it is 
as the apes and echoes of other 
fishers that we discover our 
bigotry. From that foolish 
zeal no social condition remains 
unspotted. It snaps its fingers 
at expense. Matter not the 
fish, be it tfout or salmon, 
barbel or pike or roach, each 
contributes votaries to the ovine 
crowd, There are bigots of the 
Lea style and of the Nottingham 
style in roach-fishing, even as 
there are the hackle-fiy bigots 
of Yorkshire and they of the 
winged - fly of Derbyshire and 
the south; ground-bait bigots 
no fewer than down- and across- 
and up-stream fly bigots,—an 
infinite variety, some of whom 
it may amuse the reader to 
contemplate. 

The charge being one of 
bigotry from sole to crown; 
the evidence may begin with 


the angler’s dress, and first of 
all with his waders. Among 
my angling acquaintance I 
number one who swears by a 
pattern of rubber boot with 
a sole of felt. It is a really 
excellent design for the southern 
chalk stream which we gener- 
ally frequent, and others with 
myself have been grateful to 
him for it. But when we go 
to fish, say, the rocky Derby- 
shire Derwent and the Cumber- 
land Eden, behold him in the 
rubber boots and felt soles; un- 
willing to hear a word against 
their suitability for these waters, 
though truly one might as well 
elect to play ping-pong in one’s 
golfing boots. I am persuaded 
that his is not an unusual case 
among anglers. Most salmon- 
and trout-fishers, you will find, 
pin their faith to one pattern 
of wader, and use it on all 
rivers, at all seasons; amid all 
conditions. Possibly, like my 
friend’s, it is a pattern of 
their own devising, excellently 
adapted for the water they 
usually fish—a valuable re- 
sult of specialisation, in short. 
Bigots all of them, neverthe- 
less, in their failure to appreciate 
that circumstances alter cases ! 
So with the angler of the oné 
and only coat. It is rather sad 
to find a gentleman possessed of 
an —— well-cut garment, 80 
suitable for his south-country 
waters, appear in it on the Tees, 
say, where the river is deep- 
flowing, and immediately sub- 
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merges the lower pockets. It 
may be thought that he errs 
through ignorance of the char- 
acter of the Tees; but no: 
for in view of its deeps he 
has adopted special wading- 
trousers, and actually has de- 
vised a button upon which to 
turn back the lowest pockets! 
The absurdest bigot I can re- 
member was one from the North 
who appeared on the Darenth 
with high trousers and a short 
tight jacket, and would have 
persuaded us that no other rig 
was equal to that, for had not 
his experience at home taught 
him so! 

Come now to the angler’s 
tackle, and first of all to that 
important part of it, his rod. 
If the question were asked, 
What are the constituents of 
a good fly-rod? the unanimous 
answer I suppose would be, 
Action, balance, and power. 
It might be thought that these 
in perfect accord could easily 
be found ; yet I would under- 
take to fill a number of ‘Maga’ 
with the diverse theories as to 
how to build the perfect fly- 
rod, My own is that, if choice 
be allowed from all materials of 
which fly-rods have ever been 
built, the best combination 
would be a blue-mahoe butt, a 
built-cane centre, and a green- 
heart top. That would be my 
ideal rod; but I have little hope 
of getting such a rod built for 
me, at any rate by one maker. 
The famous greenheart rods 
of noted Scottish and English 
makers still hold their own, 
but amongst the reasons for the 
modern vogue of built-cane are 
the scarcity of the material of a 
good quality in which the older 
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rods were built, and the rivalry 
which the old manufacturers 
have met with in the firms who 
have made built-cane a special- 
ity. Add to these the specialisa- 
tion in manufacture which has 
run parallel with the faddism 
of anglers themselves, and you 
have my reasons for despairing 
of getting my ideal rod per- 
fectly built in any one work- 
shop. In practice, therefore, I 
should advise the young fly- 
fisher to have a rod throughout 
of cane, as being the material 
probably in which one can with 
most certainty get a rod wholly 
built in any action, and there- 
fore the material which is most 
likely to realise one’s ideals. 
I say “probably,” because of 
all bigots he is the most foolish 
who dogmatises about the build 
of another man’s rod. 

Among those who strongly 
advocate the older make of rod 
are fishermen so expert that it 
seems unnecessary to listen to 
other advice than theirs. But, 
then, anglers equally notable as 
ardently declare for the built- 
cane. It comes to a choice of 
experts, therefore, for those 
(and they are the majority of 
anglers) who are ready to 
listen to any teaching save 
that of their own experience. 
Thus there arises that great 
body of second-hand bigots 
who, without the justification 
of the specialists by whose 
advocacy of particular patterns 
and methods the fly-fisher’s art 
is brought step by step to per- 
fection, weary us with their 
cries about rods which are only 
parrot cries. An eminent fisher, 
let us say, is happy in having a 
fine old greenheart, and is never 
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weary of singing its praises: in 
his distinguished use of green- 
heart he unconsciously becomes 
the bell-wether of a flock of 
“ greenheartites” (pardon the 
word) Or perhaps another 
well-known angler has written 
a book in which he records his 
high opinion of built-cane ; and 
immediately “ built-cane” is in 
the mouths of a following who 
call him Master, greatly to his 
discomfort. What would they 
say did they know that, while 
he advocates built-cane (be- 
cause it is the most practical 
material for most anglers’ 
necessities), he himself uses a 
greenheart of which he is the 
lucky possessor? Such happens 
often. But the second - hand 
bigots know nothing of that, 
and continue their tale of the 
incomparable merits of built- 
cane, 

The foolishness of all this 
becomes clear when we reflect 
that howsoever great an 
authority the apostle of a 
particular build of rod may be, 
in that matter he can only be 
an authority for himself. In 
the case of waders or of a coat 
or basket or reel, nine times out 
of ten the choice is merely a 
question of water-conditions, 
Given a pattern serviceable on 
a particular river for one angler, 
on that particular river it is 
pretty certain to be serviceable 
for all. It is otherwise with a 
rod, for here there enters into 
the problem a new equation,— 
the physique and build and 
temper—in short, the entire in- 
dividuality—of the angler him- 
self. A rod is of a piece with 
the angler, or it ought to be: 
it is the extension of his fore- 
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arm,—that is all. The angler, 
therefore, ought to be fitted 
with his rod as carefully as 
ever shooter is with his 
The experience of his Prophet 
is really no proper guide for the 
bigot at second hand; who, 
consequently, in preaching a 
borrowed gospel very frequently 
is perpetuating error. One 
individual and personal pref- 
erence I have observed in 
disputatious argument upon 
Short rods v. Long rods; out- 
side of the experts, little men 
swear by long rods, and long 
men by short. Otherwise, most 
fly-fishers seem to set their 
minds on a particular make of 
rod, for reasons altogether out- 
side of their own experience, 
and they are not happy till 
they get it. Or, rather, until 
they think they get it; for get 
it they never do. They give 
their order to the maker in 
accordance with some special 
design ; but, though they may 
not know it, it is not the rod 
they ordered that is sent home 
tothem. For the action of any 
rod cannot be precisely copied. 
I have no doubt that every 
great rod- manufacturer will 
bear me out in this. And so 
to the other futilities of the 
rod-bigot has to be added this: 
he doesn’t even get that which 
he says and believes he has got. 
Specialisation in the making 
and fitting of rods, marvellous 
as is the perfection to which it 
has been brought,—and the 
modern built-cane rod in eleven 
sections is certainly a marvel,— 
has encouraged a great deal of 
foolishness in the ruck of fly- 
fishers. Material and fittin 
are made too much of. Blind- 
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fold an angler, the expertest, 
put a rod into his hand, and (for- 
bidding him to apply the test 
of feel to the shape, hexagonal 


or round) ask him to judge of. 


the rod by the casting power of 
it, and nine times out of ten he 
will be wrong in his guess as to 
the material used in its build. 
The clever angler, if he is driven 
into a corner, can do wonders 
with an indifferent rod; and, 
on the other hand, the finest 
product of the manufacturer's 
skill avails little in the hands 
of a duffer. It is beyond 
human ingenuity to make a 
rod that will make an angler. 
‘The rod is the test of the 
angler, and equally the angler 
is the test of the rod. What is 
best for one is not necessarily 
hest for another. Hear then 
this counsel, O novice! If you 
would be fitted with a rod, 
place yourself in a good manu- 
facturer’s hands, put his advice 
to the test for yourself at the 
river -gide, judge sagaciously 
between your own experience 
and the opinion of any expert 
who offers one, and turn a.deaf 
ear to all second-hand bigots. 
Finally, having made an excel- 
lent choice beware of becoming 
a bigot of that choice in turn, 
A counsel of perfection, no 
doubt ; for which of us is free 
from original sin? 

Pass now to the angler’s 
line. Here, wonderful to say, 
there is unanimity as_ to 
material. Now that excellent 
lines of pure silk can be bought 
at a low price, the only reason 
for preferring the old silk-and- 
hair has been removed; while 
for some inexplicable reason 
the faddists have fought more 
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shy of plaited wire than gen- 
erally they do of suchlike 
innovations, No; the cause 
in which the line bigots are 
found actively taking sides is 
that of Taper-line v. Level-line, 
and a complicate cause it is. 
The level-line explains itself. 
The -taper-line, I may say for 
the benefit of any reader, not 
a fisher, who has honoured us 
with his company so far, may 
be either a line with a single 
taper or a line with a double 
taper. There are thus three 
great communions of line 
bigots; but since a_ taper, 
where used, varies in grade 
with every style of sport and 
may vary in position in any 
one style, there are as many 
bodies of dissent from the taper 
communions as there are six- 
teenths of an inch of line about 
which to disagree. The argu- 
ment for the single taper is that 
the line ought to be a true ex- 
tension of the rod, and theoreti- 
cally it is unanswerable, On 
the other hand, the double taper 
gives increased power in casting. 
For long casting, especially on 
heavy, sluggish streams, where 
you have to get well over the 
fish, the double taper is often 
invaluable. I have found it so, 
but I have found also that with 
the double taper there is a 
double drag on the cast and 
a pull which prevent the correct 
extension and fall which the 
level line gives. Perfection of 
close plaiting of the silk line 
has. supplied in great measure 
the weight and power found in 
the taper, without causing that 
imperfection in alighting to 
which I refer. I am _a level- 
liner, therefore, but none of 
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your bigoted kind, for were I 
to go down to the Darenth to- 
morrow it would be with a 
double taper-line in my equip- 
ment. Once more, it is a ques- 
tion of conditions. Only, I find 
it difficult to conceive the con- 
ditions that would justify the 
far from uncommon practice of 
using the essentially dry-fly 
(that is, tapered) line with the 
essentially wet-fly (that is, more 
lissom) rod. 

The taper-cast, like the taper- 
line, is essentially dry-fly equip- 
ment, but sometimes a cast of 
hair is substituted for it; and 
this introduces to us a pretty 
variety, known as the Hairy 
Bigot, which is found in greatest 
numbers in Yorkshire. It feeds 
almost entirely on hairs from 
the tails of young stallions, 
and the rarity of its occurrence 
among us is due to the in- 
creasing difficulty it has in 
finding that form of susten- 
ance, My own belief is that 
the hairy bigot is a survival of 
the first flight of that graceful 
and charming species, the Fly- 
Fishers. Let me explain more 
particularly. The earliest an- 
glers to make a reputation by 
the use of the fly (if I am 
right) were satisfied with com- 
paratively small fish, and when 
they found the trout becoming 
educated they very wisely and 
successfully tried for them with 
a hair cast. The fame of it 
spread through the country-side 
and beyond it; anglers every- 
where took to using hair, and 
on mountain burns and on 
streams like those in the west 
of England, where the fish 
run smail (mainly because the 
anglers there do not let them 


grow big), in fact anywhere for 
half-pounders, the angler to-day 
will do very wisely in following 
that example. The hair-bigot, 
of course, does anything but 
wisely in using it in rivers 
where the fish run to as many 
pounds as they run to ounces 
on the waters where the use of 
hair originated ; still less wisely 
when he attaches it to the 
modern big heavy line ; and the 
crown of his folly is his per- 
sistence in it after his adoption 
of the dry-fly method, which 
first introduced him to our 
notice. 

With a sense of strict im- 
partiality, which I trust has 
not been lost upon the reader, 
I turn the search-light next 
upon the bigotry which en- 
tirely taboos the cast of hair. 
An excellent use of hair in 
fishing for small trout has 
been mentioned. There are 
others,—for example, in fly- 
fishing for dace, and in bottom 
lines, asin roach-fishing. From 
all these the bigots of gut debar 
themselves. Gut, and gut only, 
say they; and of course there 
are more of them who say it 
now that drawn gut has been 
introduced. Drawn gut is silk- 
worm gut, the diameter of 
which has been decreased by 
a special process of drawing 
through steel plates,—and a 
nice lot of poor stuff the pro- 
cess sometimes puts upon the 
market! Now see whither 
bigotry leads some people. They 
are wedded to the finest-drawn 
gut, at least on two or three 
lengths of their cast. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred 
that they cast over a fish they 
do not require this gut of eoh- 
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web fineness; but have it they 
must. And so you see on the 
Itchen anglers with every ex- 
pectation of getting into a three- 
or four-pounder using gut that 
originally was intended only to 
rival hair in the single strand 
over the smaller fish. This re- 
calls an experience of my own, 
when I went out trout-fishing 
with a dace hair cast in front 
of a gut cast. I raised big fish, 
but I did not dare to strike. 
That, surely, was carrying 
sportsmanlike methods to 
absurd extremes; and so, it 
seems to me, they carry them 
who in their zeal for the gossa- 
mer gut handicap themselves 
against the fish until they are 
almost entirely out of the 
running. 

We are fairly in sight now of 
the happiest hunting-ground of 
the angling bigot, and creels 
and baskets and bags, landing- 
nets and winches, and hooks 
with a hundred kinds of eyes 
and as many kinds of bends, 
each with its champions, must 
keep our feet out of it no longer. 
These, like the angler’s dress 
and rod and line and cast, are 
designed for his greater comfort 
and good practice in his sport. 
They do not greatly concern 
the fish. It is the subsequent 
proceedings that interest him 
more. He is, after all, the chief 
party in the game of deception 
which the angler proposes to 
play. If he detect the little 
devil masquerading in the garb 
of a fairy fly, if he smell the 
poison in the mouthful of jam, 
—well then, the game doesn’t 
come off. With the lure, a new 
act begins, and a fresh character 
appears upon the scene, or at 
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least makes his presence in 
the background felt and indis- 
pensable. Unless the whole 
theory of angling is wrong 
from the beginning, success lies 
in persuading the fish that the 
lure is natural food, and the 
greatest success lies in deceiving 
the fish with an artificial repro- 
duction of that particular tid- 
bit of natural food which it 
fancies most at the moment. 
In short, angling practice is 
based upon knowledge of the 
tastes, likings, whims, temper 
of the fish, and of the appear- 
ances of the various creatures, 
alive and kicking or drowned 
and limp, upon which the fish 
feed,—about all which, as a 
matter of fact, the angler is 
little better informed than any 
of us is about the real mind 
of our Japanese allies. This 
mystery of fish life has the 
advantage that it gives value 
to every honest record of 
angling experience; but it 
must be confessed that it also 
covers a multitude of follies, 
We have reached now the 
Dry-fly v. Wet-fly controversy. 
In staking out the claims of 
the dry-fly, I strive to be im- 
partial, and to imagine us 
happy in a witness on that 
side who is not bigoted beyond 
all reasoning. Him we will 
require to justify his method 
and to explain his position. 
“As the sport of fly - fishing 
progressed in the south of Eng- 
land,” I imagine him to an- 
swer, “the number of anglers 
increased, and their opportun- 
ities decreased. They had 
educated the trout to so high 
a pitch that save in the May- 
fly season it was almost a rare 
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thing to make a good basket. 
It was then that the experts 
among them took special note 
of the fact that in their waters, 
and in the slow-flowing rivers 
of the Midlands, and indeed on 
rivers everywhere, the big fish 
take up their feeding positions 
for the most part in the quiet 
pools, That is admitted; and 
so is it that the water - flies 
coming to the surface of the un- 
ruffled pools do so again and 
again, dancing and fluttering 
above and floating down gently 
with the stream, whereas on 
the heavy, rough - tumbling 
water they are speedily drowned 
and carried below. That is not 
all. The larve when they 
hatch in quiet waters have a 
chance of rising steadily to the 
surface and developing beauti- 
fully into the perfect flies. On 
the other hand, those hatched 
below a heavy run are apt to 
be swept down with the cur- 
rent.” (Here, no doubt, our 
witness is not stating a fact, 
but airing a theory; in sup- 
port of which, however, it may 
be noted that many of the 
most deadly wet-fly patterns 
are closer representations of 
undeveloped than of developed 
flies.) “The experts, then,” 
our obliging dry-fly man con- 
tinues his argument, “modi- 
fied the wet-fly principle as 
applied to these big fish in slow- 
flowing streams, until there 
was developed the modern dry- 
fly method. If these big fel- 
lows were to be beaten, it was 
imperative, following nature, 
to float the lure over them, and 
in this way the cast of several 
flies gave place to that of a 
single fly. By times the float- 
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ing power of the single fly was 
increased. Wings were given 
to many patterns that pre- 
viously had not been winged. 
The wings were enlarged next ; 
then there were introduced 
double wings and various mate- 
rials for floating bodies, The 
succeeding stage, additions to 
the hackles, was followed by 
still more wing, and ultimately 
by rolled wings. By-and-by 
the feathers were soaked in 
various solutions—always still 
as a means of floating the fly 
—and lately they have been 
anointed with an ‘odourless’ 
paraffin.” This is the stage, 
then, at which the dry-fly fisher 
finds himself at present in his 
evolution of natural action ; but 
almost certainly a further de- 
velopment will come, and that, 
I could prophesy, will be with 
the introduction of a hollow, 
transparent body and a natural 


wing. 

I hope that this argument 
which I have put into the 
mouth of the dry-fly fisher does 
not do him an injustice. I do 
not think that it does, and 
therefore I am fortified in com- 
menting upon it at the expense 
somewhat of dry-fly bigotry. I 
note, then, that the dry-fly is 
comparatively a modern inven- 
tion, true daughter of Necessity, 
forced upon anglers on water of 
a certain character. The infer- 
ence surely is not wrong that 
there is water of another char- 
acter (hereafter known as the 
“other water’’), where the fail- 
ure of the older method was 
not so manifest; and presum- 
ably water of both kinds is to 
be found in any river. Seeing, 
however, that the older method 
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is taboo throughout the whole 
length of many rivers, I might 
be led to conclude that on the 
“other water” the dry - fly, 
though not imperative, has 
been tried and found more 
successful than the wet-fly. I 
' know that on the Itchen the 
dry-fly man deliberately passes 
running streams where the wet- 
fly might be effective, Why? 
Because these streams are not 
suited to his dry-fly practice! It 
is possible, I think, to cultivate 
too pedantic a conscience. But 
what would I have him do? he 
asks in wonder. Well, he could 
ruffle the wings of his dry-fly, 
or reduce them, or remove them, 
and fish these running waters 
in the wet-fly manner, Better 
still, he could keep a stock of 
wet flies, and change his casts 
and his practice with the change 
of water. That, surely, is 
common-sense. Far be it from 
me, however, to pretend that I 
made this my own practice at 
the dictates of sound sense. 
Some years ago I went to fish 
@ river in the north of England 
with friends who lived by its 
banks, They were wet-fly 
fishers: I question, indeed, if 
a dry-fly had been cast a 
hundred times over that water. 
I had fished it often in my 
young and wet-fly days, and I 
wished to seem to fish it wet-fly 
still; but I was then going 
with so full a sail on the dry-fly 
tack that I took dry-fly equip- 
ment with me that day. My 
bigotry had an undeserved re- 
ward. For through it I dis- 
covered then, what has been 
my reasoned practice ever since, 
—to fish the running streams 
with the wet-fly, and the still 
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pools with the dry, passing no 
water, and, in the result, re- 
ceiving a rich harvest of trout. 
Sound common-sense, is it not ? 

For I do not find in the 
argument of our dry-fly friend 
any assertion of essential virtue 
in the dry-fly or of original sin 
in the wet. The most that is 
claimed for the dry-fly, I take 
it, is that it kills more heavy 
fish, and even may be necessary 
to kill any fish, in certain 
waters. It cannot be claimed 
for it, surely, that it is neces- 
sary, or even useful, on waters 
which those who fish with it 
carefully avoid. Why, then, 
the taboo of the wet-fly even 
on these waters where the wet- 
fly would undoubtedly be suc- 
cessful? Because the dry-fly 
is the proper presentment of the 
natural fly upon the water? 
If that is the dry-fly bigot’s 
argument, and I understand 
it is one of them, ’tis such as 
is my aversion. The winged 
fly is no liker the fly on the 
surface than is the hackle fly 
the fly beneath it; and it is 
news that a drowned fly is 
less a thing of nature than a 
living one. There lurks in the 
arrogant claim of the dry-fly 
bigot a pretension to superior 
virtue which makes it partic- 
ularly pleasant to catch him 
in backsliding. Have at him 
then! How comes he to adopt 
patterns of flies which, in the 
natural state, the fish find in 
great numbers below the sur- 
face in a drowned or partially 
drowned condition? I refer, 
of course, to the thousands of 
smaller water-flies that, falling 
on the surface of a broken 
stream, or hatching from the 
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bottom in a rough water, are 
not strong enough for the 
battle, and are carried down: 
all the hackle flies, the spider 
flies, Yorkshire bloas and Derby- 
shire bumbles, patterns of which 
are winged by the dry-fly man. 
Take the various well-known 
thin-bodied, single-hackled flies 
of the wet-fly man, the yellows, 
olives, blues, which are found 
in the dry-fiy fisher’s books 
labelled watery duns, olives, 
and so forth: there is no get- 
ting away from the fact that 
these in some waters are often 
better presentments of the 
natural insect when dressed as 
wet -flies than when dressed 
with wings. Then, again, in 
the case of the duns where 
winging admittedly improves 
their verisimilitude, why does 
the dry-fly man overwing them 
out of all recognition? The 
-fly is a 


single- winged dry 
wonderful example of the fly- 
dresser’s art: it is so perfect 
a beauty that nature could 


not better it. But double 
wings at once depart from 
the gauzy creation of nature; 
and what shall we say, then, 
of rolled wings? The legs of 
the natural insect are fairly 
well reproduced by a turn or 
two—no more—of natural 
cock’s hackle; but when two 
or more hackles are made to 
cover the whole of the body 
and cause the lure to float 
“like a haystack,” what comes 
of all the talk of fidelity to 
nature? Mark, I am not deny- 
ing that the dry-fly man kills 
with such. But that he does 
kill is rather against his theory 
of naturalness, is it not? 

I can conceive of the wet- 
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fly bigots chortling over these 
flouts at the zealot of the dry- 
fly, but I have a word for them 
now. Should any practitioner 
of the dry-fly say to me, “My 
method is the highest refine- 
ment of fly-fishing art,” I go 
with him all the way in 
that arrogance. And if he de- 
fend his avoidance of certain 
stretches of his river, and the 
limitation of his sport to one 
method, by saying, “I am nice 
in my taste—I like the fine 
wine of life, and put all 
commoner vintages from me,” 
—well, I do not think I have 
any answer to him, save that, 
for myself, I should feel that 
to be a little unwise, and just 
a little snobbish, I remember 
Montaigne’s saying, ‘‘ The worst 
quality of a gentleman is fastid- 
iousness, and the being tied to 
a certain particular way; and 
it is particular if it be not 
pliable and adaptive!” Still, 
no one is to be blamed for 
preferring the best, and that 
dry-fly fishing and not wet-fly 
is the best may well be any 
man’s opinion. The delicate 
sure casting over a fish that 
you see and know there, that 
fish and no other; having him 
open his mouth and suck down 
the fly at that precise spot, 
there and no other, where you 
judged it must be taken if it 
were taken at all; just that 
mingled certainty and doubt, 
calculation and surprise, — 
surely that is the cream of 
the sport. I am aware of 
what the wet-fly man says. 
He says that he knows just 
as well as does the dry -fly 
fisher the precise spot where 
the trout is lying, and as 
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exactly the moment he will 
rise. I readily admit the in- 
timate knowledge of his river 
which he possesses, and how 
little of “chuck and chance 
it” there is in his sport. But 
in this argument of his, never- 
theless, I consider him, I am 
bound to say, a little disin- 
genuous, It is surely a very 
practical argument for the dry- 
fly that “Once a dry-fly fisher, 
always a dry-fly fisher.” The 
wet-fly bigot seems to be de- 
priving himself of a modern 
refinement of fly-fishing which 
he could use with as much 
advantage on the still waters 
of his rivers as could the dry- 
fly men his wet-fly on their 
rapid streams. I do not wish 
to insist on this matter of the 
big fish in the still waters. 
But if any wet-fly man presses 
me that the logical conclusion 


of my argument is that on the 
wet-fly rivers the big fish in 


the pools are not adequately 
fished b by the wet-fly anglers,— 
well then, I am afraid I can 
only answer that that seems 
to be the logical conclusion. 
By many dry-fly anglers it is 
considered imperative to fish 
up-stream, and certainly it is 
more so with a single fly than 
with a cast of several, The 
argument for up-stream fishing 
is that as trout invariably lie 
with their noses up-stream 
when in search of food, casting 
from below them you are given 
a better chance of approaching 
within fishing distance without 
disturbing them; that, also, if 
you are fortunate enough to 
tempt the fish to take the lure 
you are in a better position to 
fix when you strike ; and, in the 
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third place, that you cause less 
disturbance in the water which 
you have still to fish over. 
There is nothing to be said 
about these arguments except 
that they hold equally good 
for fishing across stream, while 
a valid objection to casting up 
water, namely, that the cast 
lying over the trout is apt to 
frighten it, is removed to a 
great extent by casting across. 
Whereas all four reasons may 
be given against fishing down- 
stream. It is argued, in favour 
of the last, that a fish will turn 
and take the fly down-stream. 
So it will. There is reason to 
believe that though a trout can 
see fairly well to his side, and 
specially well in front and above 
him, he cannot see down, and 
he cannot see behind. If that 
is so, we can understand that 
when the fiy has passed him he 
has to turn and bring it again 
within the angle of his vision 
before he can take it. But my 
experience is that, compara- 
tively, it is seldom that a trout 
takes a fly down-stream, and 
that he is far more likely to 
rush at a fly in front of him or 
at the side. I have watched 
fish feeding often, and have 
observed that with the natural 
fly as with the artificial, nine 
cases out of ten, they waited 
until the fly was nearly over 
them. At some spot almost 
above it seems to be the 
natural focus of the trout’s 
eye, for with a rise of fly in 
the water the trout keeps 
rising, rising, breaking the 
surface again and again at 
the identical spot. It is ad- 
mitted, too, I think, that 
sound travels farther and 
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faster with the current than 
against it; and it must be 
remembered that the sight of 
the gut is not likely to disturb 
the fish so much as the sound 
of the line being brought down 
with the current. Which man- 
ner shall be adopted, however, 
is a question of conditions. The 
general working rule, no doubt, 
is to fish across and up when 
one can, and down-stream when 
one can do nothing else. But 
we have actually known men 
pass by water that could be 
fished down-stream only,— 
why? Because, so they said, 
up-stream is the proper way 
to fish. We can hardly call 
their way pliable and adap- 
tive ! 

But the crowning arrogance 
in a “particular way” declares 
itself in the man who says that 
there is only one sportsmanlike 
manner of fishing, and that 
manner with the fly. By all 
means “I’m for fair wars, no 
spells and charms against the 
law of arms.” And if the water 
is in spate and drumly, and you 
offer the trout a worm, you are 
using a charm against the law 
of angling. That is totake un- 
fair advantage of the water con- 
ditions, in all anglers’ opinion ; 
and I could wish that all 
anglers’ opinion was as sensi- 
tive and unanimous about the 
unsportsmanlike practice of 
fishing with the Mayfly during 
amad Mayfly rise. How are we 
to explain—save by bigotry— 
the sanction of that by men 
who taboo the use of certain 
flies,—the Alexandra for ex- 
ample? In the hands of an 
expert the Alexandra is a killing 
lure, no doubt, but it is not 
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nearly so murderous as the May- 
fly with the mass of anglers. 
There are fewer expert bait- 
fishermen than there are expert 
fiy-fishers, and there are far 
more fish killed by the latter 
than by the former: what, 
then, becomes of the argument 
against bait-fishing that it kills 
so many fish? Besides, shall 
we anglers cease to be virtuous 
because we catch fish? Posi- 
tively, it is becoming necessary 
to ask. Where there are few 
fish and many fishers, it is 
proper to confine the sport to 
the more delicate and scientific 
methods. Only let us discrimi- 
nate between the less scientific 
metheds. There is an up- 
stream worm-fishing in clear 
water, practised in the north 
of England, and a wonderful 
casting by some Derbyshire 
anglers of the natural minnow 
as you would a fly, which, I 
submit, ought to commend it- 
self to those modish, fly-and-fly- 
only gentlemen. 

I am fearful of offending 
these exquisites by the mention 
of persons who angle for coarse 
fish, but I should be sorry to 
deprive less delicate inquirers of 
a glimpse of some bigots of 
the bottom lines. One of my 
acquaintance “tugs on in a 
faction” against pike -fishing by 
any method save that of spin- 
ning, and it happens that we 
have a friend who is devoted to 
the use of dead-snap tackle. I 
know their arguments by heart. 
The spinning man declares that 
his method covers by farthe most 
ground, offers the bait to the 
fish flashing and, therefore, at 
its prettiest, and most easily 
allows one to return the under- 
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sized fish unharmed. Blessed 
word Sportsmanlike! And 
then he boils over with in- 
dignation at the thought of 
dead-gorge fishing. The other 
quietly reminds the spinner 
that it ‘was not dead - gorge 
‘ fishing but the dead - snap 
tackle that he was speaking 
of, and with the attractions 
of dead-snap tackle he deaves 
us by the hour. Of course it 
is useless for me to attempt 
to compose them by pointing 
out that the spinner is accus- 
tomed to fish big sheets of 
water, lakes, and heavy rivers, 
and the other meres and quiet 
pools o’ergrown with water- 
lilies—dangerous quarters where 
spinning is impossible, and the 
manipulation of the dead-snap 
tackle and the live bait is a fine 
art. But I manage to sit on 
the rail by advocating the 
Paternoster ! 
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The bigotry of anglers for 
coarse fish, again, is such that 
nine out of every ten will not 
hear of fishing with fly, or of 
anything like it. In the months 
of summer, chub, dace, rudd, 
sometimes even roach, rise 
briskly to a fly, or to a meaty 
lure presented on fly-fishing 
tackle; yet rather than try 
them with these, the anglers 
keep on hopelessly in the old 
reel-raal. 

Enough of these anglers as 
bigots. There are others — 
bigots of a moment for strik- 
ing, bigots for striking at no 
moment, he who is known as 
the “oldest local fisherman.” 
. « » But I must leave some 
unmentioned for company’s 
sake. I do not wish that 
the angling bigot with whom, 
after all, I am best acquainted, 
should stand alone with his 
foible unticketed. 
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WITH THE MEHTARS FALCONS: A MORNING IN CHITRAL. 


MorNING had broken, but 
the climbing sun was still 
hidden from the dwellers in 
the towers and hamlets of 
Chitral by the great mountain 
masses to the east, when our 
party rode out of the Resid- 
ency gates and down the steep 
path leading to the bazar. 
There had been a hard frost 
in the night, and the air was 
keen and dry, making the 
snow-capped mountains stand 
out hard and _ sparkling. 
Crossing the wooden bridge 
over the stream which issues 
from the Chitral gorge, we 
noticed that it was half cov- 
ered over with ice. As we 
clattered into the bazar, 
through which our road lay, 
people were just awaking to 
the day’s work. A Bajauri 
trader was watching his pony- 
drivers throw the morning 
feed of chaff before the line 
of muffied-up animals which 
were to carry his goods north 
to far Badakshan, as soon as 
the snows on the passes were 
sufficiently melted. A group of 
fur-clad men, whose fair com- 
plexions betokened their origin 
to be north of the Hindu Kush, 
were preparing their early 
cup of tea. Shop doors were 
being opened, and clouds of 
dust voluming forth showed 
that the morning clean-up was 
going on. The bazar passed, 
the Mehtar’s fort, with its 
four towers, came in sight, 
down among the chinar trees, 
where the river flowed a few 
hundred yards to our right. 


As soon as we appeared, 4 
crowd of men, who were wait- 
ing outside the fort, began to 
show signs of life, and shortly 
afterwards to move along the 
road which joined with ours 
a quarter of a mile farther 
on. As our roads converged, 
we recognised the Mehtar at 
the head of the procession, 
on a good-looking Badakshan 
pony. A dozen Chitrali nobles 
and retainers, who happened 
at the time to be doing feudal 
service in the fort, formed the 
mounted part of his retinue, 
the people on foot, twenty or 
thirty in number, being ser- 
vants and followers of no 
particular standing. 

The Mehtar, Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
is a@ young man of five-and- 
twenty, though old beyond his 
years from the stirring scenes 
he has witnessed. Although 
his personality is not at first 
sight striking, his face indi- 
cates the possession of both 
shrewdness and determina- 
tion; and, indeed, to rule over 
Chitralis successfully, as he 
has done since an unexpected 
turh in the wheel of fortune 
brought him to the top while 
he was still a child, he has 
need of both. His clothes on 
this occasion were the same 
as those of his following—the 
sombre- coloured though pic- 
turesque national dress: a 
choga of homespun and rolled 
cap of the same stuff, and 
below baggy white pyjamas 
and long Russian leather 
boots. His pony, however, 
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was gay with the silver-plated 
head-stall and trappings that 
come from Afghan Turkestan. 
The usual salutations given 
and returned, we cantered or 
walked on as the narrow path 
permitted, along the side of 
the impetuous Chitral river, 
past the quaint old bridge of 
black wooden beams, to where 
the big tributary from the 
Lutkoh valley mingles its blue 
waters with the muddier 
stream of the main river. 
Our venue was at the village 
of Singur, just beyond the 
junction; and here, suddenly 
turning a corner, we found 
ourselves in the middle of 
a group of some fifteen or 
twenty men with hawks on 
their fists, the Mehtar’s fal- 
coners. Our saises! were with 
them, and took our ponies as 
we dismounted. 

In Chitral, among the pleas- 
ures of a pleasure-loving people, 
hawking comes first and polo 
second,—neither of them a sport 
which one would expect to find 
flourishing in a country which 
is a labyrinth of deep valleys, 
impassable rivers, and precipit- 
ous mountains. The former 
was introduced from Badak- 
shan and the khanates of 
Central Asia,—a legacy from 
the earliest times when kings 
and emperors, from Alexander 
the “two-horned ” downwards, 
found in it a relaxation from 
empire - making and empire- 
breaking. In Chitral, how- 
ever, the sport took root, and 
found so congenial a soil that 
the falconers of this country 
are now, in some of its 
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branches at least, unrivalled 
by any. Who, for instance, 
in England, would believe that 
a wild-caught goshawk could 
be manned, trained, and flown 
at game on the fourteenth day 
after taking, and yet this is by 
no means an uncommon feat 
in Chitral. Here, five days is 
considered ample period in 
which to train a sparrow- 
hawk, and four days a merlin. 

The training of the bigger 
hawks is always placed in the 
hands of professional falconers, 
but there are probably few 
people of the upper classes in 
Chitral who are not capable 
of training 4 sparrow-hawk or 
one of the smaller falcons. 
Indeed it is the common gibe 
against the poorer nobles that, 
instead of trying to improve 
their position, they are content 
to loaf about their orchards all 
day with sparrow-hawks on 
their fists. The professional 
falconers, of whom there are 
a large number, mostly belong 
to families who came origin- 
ally from Badakshan, the home 
and birthplace of the royal 
sport. 

The most celebrated of the 
Mehtar’s falconers, or Mir- 
Shikar, was present to-day, 
—an old man with a beard 
dyed red, a bright eye and a 
hooked nose, not altogether in 
appearance unlike one of his 
own favourites. He was in 
charge of the Mehtar’s most 
prized possession, a Shunkhar 


falcon, one of the largest and 
rarest of the long - winged 
hawks,—a magnificent bird, but 
of too little use as a pot-hunter 





1 Saises = 


grooms. 
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for her ownership to be a mat- 
ter of envy to people of lower 
degree, even if this had been 
possible. These hawks, as a 
matter of fact, never do pass 
into vulgar hands, for the 
Mehtar has the prescriptive 
right to every one that is taken 
in his country, as well as to 
all peregrines and goshawks, 
excepting the tiercel of the 
latter; so that all that are 
caught are either kept in the 
mehtari mews or given away 
by him to neighbouring princes. 
Next in order of importance to 
the Shunkhar came the pere- 
grines, of which there were 
two,—wild-looking, dark-eyed 
birds, the embodiment of the 
power of swift flight; three 
splendid goshawks, and several 
tiercels of this species, some 
shahin falcons, and a number 
of sparrow-hawks. To be fully 


representative of the hawks 
used in Chitral, there should 
have been included a charkh 


or Saker falcon, and two 
kinds of merlins; but the last 
few seasons having been bad 
ones, neither of these kinds 
had been taken, nor was in 
any one’s possession in Chitral. 

Of all the hawks in use in 
Chitral the goshawk is most 
esteemed. She is, par excellence, 
the hawk for a mountainous 
country, where long flights are 
not wanted. Next in order, in 
the Chitrali’s estimation, comes 
the shahin. The bigger long- 
winged falcons go too far; and 
once out of view, their re- 
covery in this extremely diffi- 
cult country is always doubtful. 
They are lost to sight behind 
some mountain spur, and when 
this happens, are frequently 
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lost altogether. The nature of 
the country, indeed, renders the 
long and high flights so ad- 
mired in the long-winged hawks 
elsewhere, anything but desired 
in Chitral; and so, as a matter 
of necessity, they are treated 
and trained very similarly to 
the short-winged hawks. Thus, 
though the lure is thrown up to 
attract them, they are taught 
to return to the fist like the 
latter. Chitrali falconers, who 
can do anything with hawks, 
could no doubt teach them 
easily enough to soar above 
their heads on the look-out for 
game, or “wait on,” as it is 
called; but it is practically 
never done. It is in the train- 
ing of the wild-caught goshawk, 
normally completed in fourteen 
days and frequently in less, 
that the perfection of the Chit- 
rali’s skill is shown. Mar- 
vellous as the feat may seem, 
there is really nothing esoteric 
about it. The result is achieved 
by constant care and attention, 
the methods used, including 
“waking,” or sitting up all 
night with the newly-caught 
hawk, being much the same as 
those in vogue in England. 

After loosening our ponies’ 
girths and telling our saises 
where to take them, we looked 
at each hawk in turn, the 
Mehtar pointing out to us each 
one’s special merits. The fal- 
coners, as he did so, unhooded 
those that required it, and 
smoothed down their neck- 
feathers with an indescribable 
air of pride. 

The first drive was to be 
across the river, and the whole 
party, preceded by the Hakim 
of Drosh, one of the Mehtar’s 
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leading ministers, but none the 
less a good falconer, walked 
along a narrow path at the 
bottom of the high cliff of con- 
glomerate which overhung the 
water, to a point where a frail 
bridge had been thrown across. 
The footway consisted of two 
slender poles, the ends of which 
rested on other poles, which 
were projected from the bank, 
the shore ends being weighted 
down with stones. Across the 
poles were laid osiers affording 
not too secure a footing. One 
by one we crossed, the lady of 
the party refusing all proffered 
assistance, much to the surprise 
of the crowd, to whom all the 
doings of the latest arrival in 
Chitral were a constant source 
of astonishment. Not the least 
remarkable of these in their 
eyes was her seat on horseback, 
for it quite baffled their com- 
prehension why she did not slip 
off on one side or the other. 

A scramble over the big grey 
boulders in the river bed 
brought us to a little track 
zigzagging steeply upwards, 
following which, in a quarter 
of an hour, we reached a rocky 
eminence on a spur of the 
mountain which ran down into 
the river. A platform had 
been built up large enough to 
accommodate a score of people, 
the front guarded by a low 
wall. Below us, to our front 
and right, were precipitous 
rocks; behind us the bare 
mountain rose up _  perpen- 
dicularly till lost to view; to 
our left was the narrow path 
over straight slopes of shale 
by which we had ascended. 
The blue river, fiecked here 
and there with white, flowed 
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five hundred feet below our 
platform; beyond this the 
mountains rose up to an infin- 
ite height, all but the lowest 
slopes being deep in snow. 
Half a mile up the river could 
be seen the cultivated ter- 
races of the village of Sin, 
and above them long straight 
screes of rock fragments. Be- 
tween these screes and us was 
another rocky spur and more 
screes. 

Our quarry to-day was to 
be the chakor, a fine big part- 
ridge, very similar to the 
“Frenchman” at home. The 
peculiarity of this partridge is 
that when alarmed he generally 
tries to escape by running up 
hill, which a pair of very strong 
legs enable him to do at a pace 
which defies the sportsman 
with a gun. It is only by ap- 
proaching chakor from above, 
or on the level when their re- 
treat uphill is cut off, that they 
can be induced to rise. For 
this reason they are pre- 
eminently birds to be driven 
and not walked up. Genera- 
tions of practice have made 
Chitralis adepts at bringing 
these birds in the required 
direction, and almost every 
village has its well-known 
beats, the management of 
which is understood to a nicety. 
For the Mehtar’s drives every 
able-bodied man in the village 
has to turn out, and though 
he receives no payment or even 
his day’s victuals, it would 
never occur to him to regard 
the duty as a hardship. His 
ancestors have done the same, 
and in no country in the world 
are people more iron bound by 
custom than they are here. 
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The chakor had already left 
the cultivated fields, as they 
usually do in the early morning, 
and were beginning their climb 
up the mountain side, when 
they found their progress barred 
-by stops which had been posted 
a few hundred feet up, and 
were now in line slightly above 
us. The surprised birds’ anger 
at such treatment was, as we 
arrived, being shouted out from 
rock to rock and spur to spur, 
their shrill gamey call echoing 
back from the cliffs on the op- 
posite side of the river. The 
beaters were out of sight, but 
the signal to begin was passed 
on. The owners took their 
hawks from the falconers, and 
all stood ready. 

Almost as the first distant 
shouting of the beaters reached 
us, a yell of “Hai! hail”! 
from the stops above us, and 
garments wildly waved in the 
air, signalled a single chakor. 
A stiff wind was blowing down 
the valley, and he passed out 
of gunshot below us at a ter- 
rific pace. As he went by, the 
Mehtar balanced and swung 
forward the goshawk on his 
fist, and the bird with two 
strokes of her powerful wings 
was launched in pursuit. As 
she got under way the Chit- 
ralis raised a prolonged shout, 
and the excitement was so 
infectious that we could barely 
refrain from cheering her on 
ourselves. We leant over the 
wall to watch the result, and 
were in time to see the flying 
chakor a brown ball two hun- 
dred yards away ; but a bigger 
brown mass was rapidly closing 
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on it, and the two came to 
earth together. The falconer, 
whose hawk it was, plunged 
down the hill to retrieve the 
quarry and take up the hawk. 
The Mehtar immediately turned 
and took a fresh hawk on his 
fist, but scarcely had he done 
so when shouts of “Hani! 
hani!”? came from the stops, 
and a covey flew down wind 
close below us. The Mehtar 
again threw off his “ gos,” and 
another of the party a shahin 
falcon. A goshawk’s tiercel 
(a male bird) is never flown 
simultaneously with the female, 
which is bigger and stronger, 
and has an unpleasant way of 
mistaking him for her quarry ! 
And now the game was at its 
height, cries of “ Hai! hai!” 
or “Hani! hani!” followed 
each other in quick succession, 
and the chakor shot by us in 
single birds and coveys. One 
after another the hawks were 
thrown off, and it was a mag- 
nificent sight to see the great 
birds wheel round in the wind 
and dart off in pursuit. As 
each one was thrown off, the 
falconer in charge dashed after 
her at full speed to take up the 
hawk if a kill had been scored, 
or to call her off if unsuccess- 
ful. The latter is done by cries 
of “Doh, doh” for goshawks 
and the short-winged kind, and 
“ Koh, koh” for the long- 
winged hawks. To attract 
the latter, the lure made of 
crow’s feathers is also thrown 
up into the air and whirled 
about. Both sorts come back 
on to the falconer’s fist from 
long distances. If the flight is 





1 Hai=coming, sing. 


2 Hani= coming, plur. 
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successful, the quarry’s head is 
cut off, and the hawk after 
being rewarded with the brain 
is brought back for a fresh 
flight, and in this way the 
same hawk is frequently flown 
mary times in a morning. 

In Chitral, falconers besides 
being masters of their own art 
have need to be skilled crags- 
men, as their hawks frequently 
take them among precipices 
and into the most dangerous 
ground. There was none of 
this sort of cragsman’s work 
to-day, but a little incident oc- 
curred which showed us what 
these falconers are capable of. 
A young goshawk had been 
thrown off at a chakor which 
swung round to the right to 
make across the river. The 


owner of the falcon was de- 
lighted to see his young bird, a 
tiercel, bind to his quarry in 


mid air over the river, and 
carry him to the opposite bank. 
It was necessary to take the 
hawk up as quickly as possible, 
as he had not been flown at 
game more than once or twice 
before ; so the falconer, in order 
to avoid going round by the 
bridge, got across by worming 
himself along the hollow stem 
of a thin poplar which served 
to conduct a small irrigation 
stream across the river. The 
poplar trembled and bent under 
his weight, and looked as if 
either it or the side struts sup- 
porting it must go, but luckily 
both held firm. The falconer, 
after warily approaching the 
hawk where he sat “deplum- 
ing” the chakor, took him 
up successfully, and returned 
by the same precarious way, 
with the hawk on his fist,—a 
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feat of no small difficulty and 
danger. 

The beaters gradually drew 
nearer. Precipitous places 
where they could not go were 
searched by huge rocks being 
dislodged and rolled down. 
These went bounding and 
crashing down the hillside, till 
with a huge splash they buried 
themselves in the water, fre- 
quently shooting half - way 
across the river. By this time 
the intervals between the 
chakor became longer, and 
they came in single birds, 
turned out with difficulty from 
rock crevices and _ other 
hiding - places, and all the 
hawks with the exception of 
the Shunkar had been flown 
several times. By far the 
prettiest flights to watch were 
those of the peregrines and 
shahins, which stooped and 
struck their quarry to the 
ground instead of seizing them 
in mid air. The Shunkar is 
not flown in these sorts of 
drives, but is reserved for 
heron- and crow-hawking. 

The beaters gradually came 
up to us, a wild picturesque 
lot of men, full of talk, and 
anxious to hear about the 
sport. The bag on this oc- 
casion was not very good com- 
pared with the number of 
flights that had been wit- 
nessed; but this was owing 
to the high wind, which 
brought the birds down at a 
pace which frequently enabled 
them, with the start thus 
gained, fairly to outfly the 
hawks. The total was fifteen 
chakor and a mallard. The 
latter misguided bird was fly- 
ing down the river, and fell an 
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easy prey to one of the Mehtar’s 
goshawks. 

Though a few duck are found 
about Chitral in the winter, the 
regular duck - hawking season 
does not begin till March, when 
wild-fowl are travelling north- 
ward to the Central Asian lakes 
after spending the winter on 
the jhils and tanks of India, 
where the good living they 
have been enjoying has put 
them in first-class condition. 
The modus operandi, which it 
must be confessed savours 
somewhat of poaching, is as 
follows. After a settling of 
wild-duck have been marked, 
usually in some sandy bay of 
the river or a flooded rice-field, 
the hawking party stalk them 
in line. In the middle are the 
falconers, two or more in num- 
ber, and at either end of the 
line is a man with a copper 
kettle-drum, generally bound 
with red velvet. On arriving 
as close as possible to the duck 
without being seen, the drum- 
mers commence a tremendous 
dinning, and the hawks, thrown 
off at the same instant, are in 
and among the duck while they 
are rising off the water. In 
this way often as many duck 
are bagged as there are hawks. 
The rationale of the method 
is simple: if the hawks are 
thrown off before the duck 
rise, the latter refuse to leave 
the water, and the hawks will 
not attack them there. If, on 
the other hand, the duck get 
well into their flight, they will 
generally outfly the hawks un- 
less a start is obtained from 
well above them; so to avoid 
the double difficulty this in- 
genious method has _ been 


evolved. The Mehtar has built 
a small house on the river 
a mile or so above Chitral, 
and during the duck-hawking 
season his falconers remain 
there most of the forenoon, 
awaiting the arrival of a flight 
of duck. About this spot there 
are a number of bays and back- 
waters in the river, all of which 
are flanked by walls built up of 
round boulders, to afford the 
falconers cover in approaching. 

The drive over, we descended 
and crossed the river. Prepar- 
ations had been made for a 
drive on the other bank; but 
owing to a report arriving of a 
large spotted eagle that had 
been seen to haunt the cliffs 
lower down, in the direction 
the driven birds would take, 
and which would have made 
short work of any falcon com- 
ing his way, the idea of a drive 
there was abandoned. These 
spotted eagles (Spizetus nipal- 
ensis) are very common in Gil- 
git and Chitral, where they do 
an immense amount of damage 
amongst not only game birds, 
but the young of ibex, markhor, 
and oorial too. The late 
Mehtar, Nizam - ul - Mulk, who 
was passionately fond of hawk- 
ing, had one of them caught 
and trained, report says with 
success; but their size and 
weight, not to mention their 
voracious appetite, preclude 
their being brought into gen- 
eral use. Nizam - ul - Mulk, 
‘Maga’s’ readers may perhaps 
remember, was the Mehtar 
whose murder, which took place 
when he was out hawking, 
started the conflagration which 
ended in the Chitral campaign. 
He was shot in the back while 
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watching the flight of one of 
his falcons. The present Meh- 
tar, remembering his brother’s 
fate, always has his back 
guarded by men he can trust 
wherever he goes. 

On our road home we came 
to a flat sandy plain, where the 
river spread out below us into 
several glittering streams, and 
where the Mehtar hoped to be 
able to exhibit the prowess of 
his Shunkar on a crow. Luck 
was with us, for some black 
dots on the water’s edge were 
seen moving about. After the 
head-falconer had assured him- 
self they were not choughs, 
which decline to play the game, 
he took his Shunkar up the hill 
above us, and sent a man to 
put the birds up in our direc- 
tion. As soon as they were on 
the wing, the falcon was thrown 
off, and made a terrific swoop 
on one of the crows; but when 


his enemy was seemingly within 
a foot of him, the wily bird 
cleverly, and apparently with- 
out the least exertion, shifted 
to one side, and she missed. 
The rest of the crows flew off, 
and the field was left clear for 


the contest. The falcon rising 
again, as if on the rebound, 
made another stoop, which was 
similarly evaded, and another, 
and another. Each stoop called 
forth a groan of excitement 
from the onlookers. For a 
time this exceedingly pretty 
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game went on, and it just 
seemed a case of which of the 
two could last the longest. A 
game it looked, for the crow 
seemed to take matters so 
easily, and evade his adversary 
with so little exertion, that one 
almost forgot he was playing 
for his life. Suddenly a puff 
of black feathers. Habet! The 
two birds descend slowly to 
the ground together, and all is 
over. 

The sun had long since flood- 
ed the valley, reminding us, if 
our appetites had not, that the 
day was getting on, and break- 
fast was still before us. So 
home was the word. We said 
good-bye to the Mehtar where 
our roads parted, he gently 
deprecating our thanks for 
the morning’s sport, and ten 
minutes later we were satis- 
fying our hunter’s hunger. 
The morning had been one 
which, for beauty of scenery 
and general picturesqueness, 
not to mention the wonderful 
skill exhibited by these hill- 
men in training the wildest of 
God’s wild creatures to do their 
bidding, will not easily be for- 
gotten; and half of us at the 
breakfast-table were ready to 
lament the invention of “ vil- 
lainous saltpetre,” that had al- 
most put an end in our own 
country to so fascinating a 
sport. 

R. L, KENNION. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE room in which John 
Davies made shoes for the 
parish had originally been no 
more than an outhouse. The 
floor was of hard earth, un- 
tiled; the stone walls were 
uncovered, except by the grimy 
diligence of generations of 
spiders. But a window of a 
fair size—it was nearly half 
the length of John Davies 
himself, and he was not quite 
the smallest man in the dis- 
trict — had been let into the 
north wall, and with the addi- 
tion of two short benches, one 
to seat the cobbler and the 
other to elevate and separate 


his tools from the sea of scraps 
about his feet, the workshop 
had been accounted complete 
by its owner. 

The prospect from the north 
window was as wide and clean 
and,simple as the interior was 


cramped and untidy. The 
house stood upon the outer- 
most edge of a scattered 
group, and on the brink of 
a long precipitous descent, so 
that nothing could break or 
block the view of level lands 
backed by a long straight sea- 
line. With this untrammelled 
sweep of landscape before him, 
the little white-faced man had 
sat day after day, with but 
rare exceptions, for twenty 
years, cutting and shaping, 
sewing and hammering, and 
raising his eyes occasionally 


to glance, in a furtive way 
that was peculiar to him, at 
the signs of the weather. 

Neither he nor his clothes 
ever seemed to grow percept- 
ibly older. His hair, colour- 
lessly black, and cut abruptly 
like the eaves of a thatched 
roof where it reached his 
collar, showed no tendency to 
turn grey. His shaven cheeks 
and chin (clean-shaven on cer- 
tain days of the week) had 
been fringed by the same 
quaint frizzle of dark hair 
since he had arrived at years 
of discretion and deliberately 
selected this style. His neat, 
slim figure remained neat and 
slim, and did the utmost pos- 
sible justice to garments which 
might have appeared disreput- 
able on another man; and the 
hat that he wore, week-days 
and Sundays, indoors and out, 
contributed something to the 
effect of permanence in his 
appearance. 

There were actually two 
hats, soft, wide-brimmed, flat- 
crowned felts, identically alike. 
The Sunday hat, when its 
glory was gone, supplanted 
its fellow, whose work was 
done, with the slow certainty 
of a natural process, so that 
the cobbler’s small white face 
and shrewdly ruminative eyes 
seemed to be shadowed always 
by the same immortal brim. 
His customers had learnt to 
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rely upon him, and his clothes, 
and his eternal occupation of 
the wooden bench by the 
window, as they relied upon 
the shape and stability of 
their little mountain. 

Then came a change. .The 
cobbler, at forty-six, fell in 
love in a mild permanent 
fashion, and married. With 
the affectation of scornful in- 
difference which conceals the 
sensitiveness of the exceptional 
creature—the sedentary man 
amongst a population of field- 
workers,—he ignored the sur- 
prise and the jests of his 
neighbours, and grasped at 
happiness with both hands. 

But his bride’s character was 
not of the sort to “lead on to 
fortune.” Perhaps, if it had 
been, the tide of her affairs 
would not have left her so 
stranded that she could do no 
better than marry an elderly 
man with an_ able - bodied 
mother in unshakeable pos- 
session of his house, and but 
small savings to set against 
this drawback. The young 
wife was stormy-hearted: she 
failed to get on with her 
long-tongued mother-in-law, 
and what happiness there was 
for the little cobbler was due 
to his own patient and in- 
alienable affection for both 
women. 

“Females!” he would say 
to himself, with a _ tolerant 
smile and a wag of his head, 
when he had sought refuge 
from the tempest of tongues 
and regained the quiet of his 
workshop. The whole subject 
seemed to him to be adequately 
summed up in this single un- 
rancorous word. 
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It was not for long that 
his disinclination to apportion 
blame where his heart wished 
to praise was tested. Whether 
wrong - headedness was the 
cause, as the mother-in-law 
averred, or ill-luck, or the very 
common combination of both, 
the bride of a year died in 
giving birth to a boy. 

John Davies reverted to his 
former devotion to his bench 
in the little workroom, and the 
great change might have been 
thought to have left no trace 
behind it. But there was one 
difference in the hourly habits 
of the man. When he raised 
his eyes from his work, his 
narrow glance no _ longer 
sought the window, but the 
door. And morning and after- 
noon and evening, the chink of 
light there, running from the 
roof to the floor, was apt to 
be slowly widened to admit 
a bundle of fidgets—a restless, 
babbling, chuckling little lump 
of humanity, destructive of 
outward peace, but the very 
casket itself of the cobbler’s 
peace of mind and heart. 

At midday one spring morn- 
ing, eight years after the death 
of the young wife, little John 
(as he was invariably called) 
and a ray of pale sunshine 
burst in together.. The rocky 
road which ran past one side 
of the house, to plunge im- 
mediately down a quarter of 
a mile of precipitous hill, was 
tinkling and twinkling with 
tiny streams, and the least 
crystalline parts of these had 
apparently been collected by 
the small boy and bestowed 
about his person. 

“Tat, tat!” cried the fond 
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father, more in dismay than 
reproof. “Some little frog 
from the ditch is this, not the 
little boy of John Davies, cob- 
bler! Look at your clothes!” 

But little John’s round black 
eyes wisely rejected this advice. 
They gleamed with sure ex- 
pectation of applause while he 
struggled to withdraw some- 
thing tightly stuffed into his 
coat pocket. It came out at 
last with a jerk and a small 
scatteration of muddy water, 
and proved to be an uncorked 
bottle, which he held up to 
the light triumphantly, with 
the air of a connoisseur. 
“Tadpoles!” he said. “Only 
to keep them in the corner 
there for a bit, and they’ll 
go to be big frogs for you!” 

“They will, too, if they'll 
live,” agreed John Davies 
sympathetically. “But look 
at your clothes—what will your 
grandmother say?” 

Little John turned the ques- 
tion honestly over in his mind. 
“Nain will be asking, ‘What 
will your dada say?’” he re- 
turned artlessly. 

The grandmother had come 
in unheard, and the cobbler’s 
eyes met hers over the boy’s 
head. They both shook with 
helpless laughter. 

“The little rascal! Isn’t he 
pert?” said she in a stage- 
whisper. 

They would often exchange 
admiring glances or whispered 
comments in little John’s 
presence — “the little fox!” 
with a sly wink, or “so dear!” 
—as if their superior height 
raised their communications 
above the level of his observa- 
tion altogether; but he heard 
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and saw and understood it all. 
It was a wonder that he was 
not more spoilt. The effect, 
rather, upon a very sweet 
nature was to make a little old 
man of him before his time. 
He had his temper from his 
father, but a_ clear - headed 
interest in the world’s business 
came to him from his more 
practical mother ; and already, 
at eight years old, he could 
prompt John Davies in mun- 
dane matters, and would keep 
him up to the mark when an 
important pair of shoes was 
due. 

“There’s a letter,” he now 
announced, producing it from 
the same pocket which had 
harboured the tadpoles. “I 
had it from the post, to save 
him coming farther.” 

Superfluous water had 
slopped over from the un- 
stoppered bottle, and the 
envelope was wet and dirty; 
but little John wiped it with 
his muddy elbow, and handed 
it over with such an air of 
conscious capability and self- 
approval that its condition 
passed without comment. 

The cobbler looked dubiously 
at the blurred address. He 
was not aware that he had the 
shoes of any one away from 
the parish, and knew of no 
other likely correspondent. 

“Perhaps the Englishman 
that paid you twice is wanting 
to pay the third time!” sug- 
gested the grandmother with 
a girlish giggle. 

The last letter had enclosed 
a postal order for a shilling, in 
part payment of a bill which 
had already been settled in full 
by one of the two tourists 
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whose joint debt it represented. 
It had been very evident to 
John Davies that the two 
friends would meet again and 
discover the fraud ; so policy, as 
well as honesty, required that 
he should lose no time about 
cashing the postal order, pur- 
chasing an envelope and several 
sheets of paper for a penny, 
and eleven stamps. These he 
took at the first opportunity to 
a literary friend, who willingly 
undertook to explain the whole 
matter in English ; so that the 
sender of the money received, 
in the incredibly short space of 
a fortnight, tenpence in stamps, 
accompanied by the following 
communication :— 


“Sir,—if you please this 
mony of 1 Shilling is pay before 
by the other 1 and his owen 1 
Penny is the stamp and some 
of 1 Penny is some of the paper 


and the rhest is the onflop and 
10 Penny is to you back agen. 
“Setled 4 Feburary 188- 
“JoHN Davis. 


“ Crypp Pren-y-Bonc, LLANYBRYN.” 


The last line had been added 
by way of advertisement, in a 
spirit of commercial enterprise, 
by John Davies himself. Little 
had he thought, while he 
struggled with the perverse 
rushes of his pen in this direc- 
tion and that, away from the 
orthodox formation of the 
letters, that this addition, and 
its prominence at a critical 
moment, would one day cause 
him to be the talk and envy of 
the whole parish. 

He examined the damp mis- 
sive thoughtfully. 

“It is the answer from them 
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to say they have had the 
money,” he said with confid- 
ence. The delay of a month 
or so seemed to him incon- 
siderable. ‘Do you think you 
can make it out, little John, 
if I will open it now?” 

For there were three grades 
of scholarship amongst them. 
The old woman had once been 
able to read print, or so she 
declared. The cobbler could 
read printed Welsh and his 
own handwriting. But little 
John alone, that collection of 
wonders in a small space, could 
make something of written 
English. He did not value 
himself very greatly upon this 
superiority. He had other ad- 
vantages which appeared to 
him moreimportant—his ability 
to outrun his grandmother, for 
instance, when occasion re- 
quired. He answered his 
father’s question modestly 
enough, for all that he had 
the reputation of being the 
sharpest boy of his age in the 
school. 

“Tl try,” he said. “Shall 
I have the crock for the tad- 
poles, Tada bach ?” 

“What will I have after, for 
the water to soak the leather, 
my boy?” remonstrated the 
affectionate parent. 

“The tadpoles won’t care 
anything if you will put only 
a little leather in it—only a 
little scrap, as little as you can. 
If I let them turn to be big 
frogs in the bottle, then the 
neck will be too tight for them 
to get out, look you!” 

John Davies abandoned argu- 
ment and opened the letter, 
which he inspected narrowly, 
with a puzzled expression ; while 
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his small son made such ar- 
rangements for his tadpoles as 
he deemed necessary for their 
health, and then came to study 
the letter, with the whole length 
and weight of his little person 
leaning up against his father. 
The handwriting happened to 
be eccentric and the wording 
obscure, and little John, like 
the larger John beside him, 
brought his eyes to rest upon 
some plain figures in the midst 
of the words. 

“Thirty thoussand pound,” 
he said, confidently, in English. 
“And there it is again, in the 
writing after it—thirty thous- 
sand pound—pounds.” 

“Thirty thoussand pound!” 
shrieked the old grandmother. 
“The fools! To be talking 


of such a sum of money, when 
one shilling was all they sent, 
and that a paper one! 


What 
is the matter with them?” 

“From them it is, whatever,” 
said the cobbler, wrinkling his 
brows. “Here is the name 
‘War-cop’—I can read that 
myself. And here again ‘ War- 
cop, and here it is a third 
time for you.” 

“Here is ‘lasst Will and 
Testament,’” announced little 
John, pointing with a finger 
which left the trail of the frog- 
spawn behind it. 

These English words had 
added themselves to the cob- 
ler’s scanty stock at the time 
of his father’s death, and a 
pale pink flush slowly spread 
over his wrinkled cheeks. 

“Some fools making sport 
of us, it’s likely,” he said, with 
a sudden accession of dignified 
calm. ‘‘These shoes must be 
finished this afternoon, but 
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after that I will go to the 
Rectory. There’s nobody better 
than the parson with wills and 
some business like that.” 

“Yes, sure,” said the old 
woman. “Ask them at the 
Rectory, and get something 
out of them for the tithe. 
There’s no reason in paying 
money and getting nothing 
back, that’s what I say to the 
church-people ; and they’ve no 
answer except rubbishing about 
the old time, and something 
that was getting done before 
we were there to say if it was 
right. I tell them— a-ah! 
there for you, now!” 

Her tide of eloquence was, 
fortunately or unfortunately, 
checked by the sight of her 
grandson hastily, and with a 
furtive tear in his eye, cram- 
ming dirty cobwebs over a 
deep cut upon his left thumb. 
He had begun whittling smail 
pieces of leather with one of 
the delightfully sharp tools, 
about which there was a stand- 
ing difference between him and 
his elders. 

“Tada cut himself last week,” 
he babbled, in voluble self-de- 
fence, “so now we are the 
same; and both of us know 
the way now, so we will never 
do it again—no fear for you!” 

This ingenious effort to as- 
sociate his crime with his 
father’s misfortune availed 
him nothing. Disobedience 
might be overlooked, but its 
foretold results never, and he 
was soundly cuffed and shaken 
by his grandmother as she 
swept him off to the dinner 
she had come to announce. 

The incomprehensible letter 
lay neglected upon the kitchen- 
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dresser all the afternoon, as 
harmless to the quiet daily 
round of the household as an 
undisturbed explosive. But in 
the evening it occupied the 
place of honour in the middle 
of the high chimney-piece, and 
little John sat up later than 
usual to gaze upon it with 
wonder, and to listen to mar- 
vellous discussions. 

John Davies had been to the 
Rectory. He came back with 
a subtle change in his manner, 
which little John detected at a 
distance of twenty yards. 

“Well,” said the old lady, 
from the doorstep where she 
had been watching for her 
son’s return. “Did the parson 


see you? Did he ask you to 
take anything? Could he make 
something of the letter? Fair- 
play to him, he is always for 
doing his best for every one. 


They are afraid to make a 
difference between the people 
of the church and the people 
of the chapel, look you — it 
would be cast in their faces.” 

The cobbler made no answer 
at first, but walked into the 
house and sat down heavily 
upon a chair in the kitchen. 

“The parson was at home,” 
he said importantly to the ex- 
pectant pair, who had followed 
himin. ‘“ And he said as soon 
as he saw me that he was ex- 
pecting me to come. Yes, I 
went to the study and I had 
a glass of wine, as if it was 
the day of the tithes. And 
then he told me what was in 
the letter, and more too—that 
was in his letter.” 

“Did he have a letter too— 
from the same place?” 

“Yes, sure.” 
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There was a pause. John 
Davies seemed a little bewil- 
dered, as if his story were too 
large for him, and he did not 
know how to tackle it. But 
when it came, it came with a 
rush. 

‘‘Like this it is,” he said 
suddenly. ‘“ Mistar War-cop of 
War-cop Grange has left all 
that was his, ‘thirty thoussand 
pound,’ and his place, with the 
beasts, and the house in Lon- 
don — everything to John 
Davies, cobbler, of Pen-y-Bone, 
Llanybryn.” 

The astounded mother of 
John Davies collapsed upon a 
chair in her turn, and reeled off 
a string of exclamations, which 
called upon kings and people 
and the Almighty to bear wit- 
ness to her amazement. 

“The letter that the parson 
had,” continued the cobbler, 
still in the subdued and weighty 
tones with which he had begun, 
“was from the friend of Mr 
War-cop — that one who 
brought him here, because he 
knew the parson, the one who 
paid the bill first.” 

The old woman nodded em- 
phatically. She had seen the 
man, and his personality was 
something to take hold of in 
a shifting sea of mere ideas. 
“ What did that one say?” she 
asked. 

“Stop you, a little bit, for 
me to remember now. Well, 
there was a great quarrel be- 
tween the father and the son 
—about a marriage was the 
trouble. And the father sent 
for a ’turney to make his will, 
and here is what the ‘turney 
told them afterwards. First 
this one and then that was to 
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have the whole, but Mistar 
War-cop said in the end, ‘No! 
none of them shall have it— 
they would share with him. I 
will show them what I will do, 
sooner than have my son bring 
that woman here to be in my 
wife’s shoes.’ And there, lying 
on the table, was the paper that 
we wrote to him with the ten 
stamps. ‘There is a man that 
will have his own, down to the 
twopence,’ says he. ‘Put that 
name in!’ And to all that the 
*turney could say against him, 
‘Put that name in,’ he says 
again, And that was the last 
will, because in a week he was 
dead (poor fellow!) from an 
accident with his gun.” 

The story had to be repeated 
again and again before the 
truth of it could begin to take 
hold, and little John never 
afterwards forgot the novel 
atmosphere of that evening— 
the three chairs drawn to the 
fire, the three minds (usually, 
in these hours of rest from 
labour, lax and divided, and 
already in the borderlands 
of sleep) tense upon one ab- 
sorbing subject. The final pro- 
nouncement of his grandmother 
particularly seized his imagin- 
ation. 

“T see the work of Provi- 
dence in this from the begin- 
ning,” she proclaimed, raising 
her voice to a melancholy sing- 
song tone—the note of pro- 
phecy and revelation. ‘There 
was the rich man far away, 
brought to this place by his 
friend, and then there was his 
feet guided to the rock upon 
the shore of the sea. Since 
hundreds of years that rock 
was growing sharp to tear his 
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boot. And then he was 
brought to this house to have 
it mended instead of to William 
Robaitch. How should he know 
so well the one to choose? 
Look you, dear people, the 
Lord was guiding him so that 
he went past William Robaitch, 
and came in through the little 
gate outside there! Then there 
was the bill—take notice upon 
that again. One of them pay- 
ing for both, and the other one 
remembering after a long time 
had gone by. Who was whis- 
pering in his ear that the boot 
was mended, but the money 
without being paid? And you, 
too, John, with that money, 
What was preventing you from 
taking the two shilling instead 
of the one, as the worth of 
your work? Or putting it in 
the plate at the chapel when 
there was some great congre- 
gation, if you were against 
charging for once as William 
Robaitch is charging every 
day? No, no; not like that 
it was to be. A penny was 
to be wasted with the stamp 
sending it back, and a penny 
again buying the paper that 
it might be there, open, with 
the name of John Davies upon 
it when the Lord wanted it. 
I have heard them disputing 
of ‘foreordination’—who can 
say against it now?” 

“Tf it is to be, foreordained 
it was, be sure of that,” agreed 
John Davies; ‘‘but mind you, 
the stone is not on the top of 
the hill yet. You remember 
how they were after my father 
died, with the money in the 
savings-bank, Doubting if I 
was the son of my own father 
they were then, and asking for 
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papers to be signed with no 
time to read them. Only for 
the parson, I might have lost 
it.” 

Little John looked anxious, 
and his grandmother fiercely 
belligerent. Already the notion 
of a return to a condition with 
which they had been perfectly 
satisfied in the morning ap- 
peared to them calamitous. 

“And I have no fancy to go 
out with a sound of trumpets, 
and come back whistling,” con- 
tinued the cobbler, narrowing 
his small dark eyes as if in 
a prudent and comprehensive 
survey of possibilities. “No; 
and that’s why I have asked 
of the parson to say no word 
to anybody. Little John and 
I, we will go to London, where 
the lawyer is, and see how 
things are. William Henry, 
my cousin, is there, and if there 


is any trouble with the English, 
he can help us. Kin is better 
than kind.” 

“What time shall we be 
starting, Tada?” asked little 


John. The sudden, splendid 
definiteness of the development 
was too much for the cynically 
prudent demeanour he had been 
trying to maintain. He put 
his question in a small level 
voice, but his black eyes 
sparkled anxiously. The answer 
he received justified the caution 
which had kept him silent until 
now. 

“You can’t be starting any- 
where before your bedtime, 
for that’s past half an hour 
since,” returned his grand- 
mother smartly. It was just 
what he had feared. 

“T won’t be able to sleep 
without knowing,” said he with 
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at firmness. “Like it was 
with the school-treat, remem- 
ber, when they wouldn’t settle 
if it was to be the train to 
Bangor, or only the lurry to 
Holyhead, and I lost my sleep 
thinking of it; and it was the 
lurry after all, and I was sick 
all the way there, and you said 
it should never be so again.” 

“Tt will be the train to 
Bangor this time for you what- 
ever—and farther than that,” 
said John Davies reassuringly. 
“In a week or two, very 
likely.” 

There was hardly time even 
to feel the disappointment con- 
tained in the last clause of this 
reply. Another sleep-shatter- 
ing question had to be devised 
without delay. 

“Will there be trees with 
rooks, and will the eggs be 
yours, Tada, and shall nobody 
have them but me?” 

“There will be everything 
that they have at the Rectory, 
and more,” said the cobbler, 
with cunning comprehensive- 
ness. 

“ What will there be more?” 
inquired the irrepressible little 
John.! 

“There will be ‘ birchin’-rods’ 
growing by the door, for a little 
boy that won’t go to his bed,” 
threatened the grandmother. 

Little John left the low 
wooden stool, on which he had 
been sitting wedged in between 
his elders, and scrambled on to 
his father’s knee, ostensibly to 
say good-night; but when he 
had reached the higher level, 
he clung there, and established 
himself firmly, with his face 
pressed against the cobbler’s 
worn coat, and his eyes, 
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dreamily speculative, wander- 
ing round the kitchen. 

“A carpet will be over the 
bricks there, so Nain will never 
be doing them again, in rounds 
and crosses, with the green 
leaves,” he said, casting a look 
of some regret upon the worn 
tiles of the floor; “but the 
carpet will want to be swept, 
again, look you. And the tea- 
things will be hanging with 
curly little nails on the wall 
because of their being without 
any dresser to sit on.” 

He pattered on to put off the 
evil hour of bedtime, and John 
Davies, at least, listened, and 
grew curiously heavy-hearted. 
He was vaguely aware that 
these ineffectual efforts to il- 
luminate the future did no 
more than make darkness 
visible. He could not himself 
even dimly picture the back- 

und of a new life, and to 
leave his little world for one 
that he could not picture was 
to him a change differing only 
in degree from that great 
change which none can escape. 
We call it a “better world” 
which awaits us, but because 
that is unknown the world we 
know has to be bad indeed 
before we are willing to ex- 
change it for the other—and 
John Davies had not found his 
world a bad one. 

He shivered a little and 
hugged his little son closer ; 
while the sweet babbling voice 
carried his attention from the 
brick tiles and the long familiar 
crockery on the dresser to the 
screen of lath - and - plaster— 
papered with ‘The Daily 
Graphic’ — which partly ob- 
scured the house-door, and to 
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the steep uncarpeted stairway 
which picturesquely descended 
into the kitchen itself. 

“Tada will go off with you 
to your bed now,” he said, 
“and you can ride on him, clip- 
clop, clip-clop, up the old steps 
without a carpet. There’s a 
clever horse for you, that can 
go up the steps!” 

In some such way as this 
the battle often concluded, 
without shedding of tears; 
and little John rampaged 
and giggled on his father’s 
shoulder, in the best style, as 
he conceived it, of an accom- 
plished horseman, until he was 
set down upon the top step. 
There he protested with pride 
that there was neither tape 
nor button able to baffle him, 
and trotted off alone to his 
corner of his father’s room. 

But this was not quite the 
last of him. With bare neck 
and feet, and underclothing all 
awry, he appeared again at the 
top of the stairs and called 
mysteriously for ‘“Tada”— 
‘only Tada,” he added insist- 
ently, when his grandmother 
pushed back her chair. 

John Davies climbed the 


steps again, and was immedi- 
ately pulled out of sight of the 
kitchen. 

“There’s a tape here 
into an old knot, fast, fast,” 


gone 


whispered little John. ‘Don’t 
tell Nain I couldn’t undo it, 
after me saying I could—you 
won't, Tada?” 

It was a work of time and 
patience to unravel the hard 
knot in the dim light; but the 
cobbler’s unaccustomed hands 
accomplished it, and he pro- 
mised secrecy. Then little 
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John hugged him and extorted 
another promise. ; 

“Tf you go to London (no 
matter if it won’t be to-morrow) 
you will be sure to take me, 
little Tada? For fear they 
would be talking English, look 
you, without me there, to tell 
you what it was?” 

John Davies promised readily 
enough, and went down. He 
might well have asked himself 
whether the ownership of thirty 
thousand pounds had robbed or 
enriched that dead father who 
had bequeathed it to a stranger 
rather than to his only son. 
But the idea that wealth might 
carry disadvantages was be- 
yond him. He only felt un- 
accountably depressed over the 
sensible observations which 


greeted him when he sat down 
by the fire again. 
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“You are spoiling him,” said 
the grandmother. “But it 
won’t be for long. He must 
go from home to be in some big 
school now, like the little boy 
of the parson-house,” 

“Go from home?” cried the 
cobbler. ‘While he is yet a 
baby?” 

“‘ He looks a baby, to be sure,” 
said the old woman. “He is 
no bigger than most of them at 
five, but eight years is his age, 
as well you know,—the same as 
Mistar Alfred, who is learning 
with strangers somewhere since 
Christmas, though they could 
make a gentleman of him at 
home. If we were like them, I 
wouldn’t say, but as it is— 
the sooner the better, in my 
judgment.” 

John Davies could find no 
answer. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was not the next day, 
nor the next day by many, 
that the cobbler’s affairs, as 
settled for him, and expounded 
by the rector, seemed to 
warrant the great adventure 
of a journey into England— 
not to London after all; and 
all that time not a word was 
said in the parish. But at last 
the day came when little John 
and his father, starting in the 
early hours of a May morning, 
fared forth upon their feet (for 
they walked the first three or 
four miles of the way to the 
station) to see the great world 
and take possession of their 
property. 

The rector had done his 
best for them. He had worked 


indefatigably to settle business 
questions, and had finally 
looked out their trains, loaded 
them with advice, and written 
to Warcop Grange to announce 
the hour of their arrival. 

The journey was no real 
difficulty. John Davies, in the 
presence of strangers, assumed 
& manner aggressively quiet 
and dignified, which saved him 
from some inward as well as 
outward flurry, and little John 
imitated him exactly. To a 
careless eye, they gave the 
impression of being old and 
experienced travellers. The 
deep slow nudge with which 
alone each called the attention 
of the other to the glaring 
novelties of the situation was 
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purposely calculated to escape 
observation. 

Little John could, like most 
only children much in the 
company and confidence of 
their elders, wear, over an 
infantine simplicity, a cloak 
of almost senile prudence and 
gravity, and he was feeling 
deeply the responsibility of his 
position as spokesman and in- 
terpreter. But this access of 
premature old age was a strain 
upon him. He was tired, and, 
since he was not naturally 
irritable, very sad, when the 
journey was done and they 
found themselves upon the 


platform of the small country 
station to which their faithful 
fulfilment of the Rector’s in- 
structions had led them. 

“ Ask of him how much road 
there is to walk,” whispered 
the cobbler nervously, while 


he fumbled for their tickets at 
the entry. 

Little John frowned heavily 
in the weary effort to find the 
English words. He would 
have had comparatively little 
trouble in writing them. But 
he produced them after a pause. 

“How much to walk, if you 
please, to Warcop Grange?” 
he asked of the official. 

The man stared down hum- 
orously at the small-sized child 
who acted spokesman with so 
marvellous an accent. These 
were foreigners, he thought, or 
some other kind of poor help- 
less creatures. 

“Arf a mile, straight on,” 
he shouted loudly, and shot 
out an arm to indicate the 
direction. 

Down the wide smooth road 
they went, growing more nerv- 
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ous at every step. At every 
house on or near the road 
little John wished to stop. 

“ Are we gone ‘’arf a mile’ 
yet, Tada?” he would inquire 
plaintively ; and he insisted 
once upon leaving the road 
to ask questions at a farm- 
house fifty yards from it, so 
that they missed the sight of 
the returning carriage-and- 
pair which had been sent to 
meet them. 

When at last they stood be- 
fore the magnificent ironwork 
of the Warcop Grange gates, 
they held each other tightly 
by the hand, and spent some 
minutes staring through at the 
little rose-covered lodge, the 
great trees in their early sum- 
mer green, and the smoothly 
kept drive which wound its 
way between them until a 
curve carried it out of sight. 

“The house is less than the 
last,” commented little John 
solemnly ; “but the gates, look 
you, are bigger than the 
house.” 

A woman came and looked 
out through the door of the 
lodge. 

“Ask of her,” whispered 
John Davies with an encour- 
aging nudge. 

“ Are we reached at Warcop 
Grange, if you please, ma’am ?” 
piped up the weary little boy. 

“Yes,” said the woman, ap- 
praising them with a dubious 
eye; “but it’s another quarter 
a mile to the ’ouse, if your busi- 
ness is there.” 

The pair of wanderers started 
on again down the drive, while 
the woman gazed after them 
in some perplexity. She con- 
cluded that they must be some 
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part of the new master’s train 
arrived before him, but she could 
not place them. She was most 
puzzled by the old man with 
his quiet white face, his quaint 
hair, his respectable black ap- 
parel—worlds too large for him 
—and his parcel of clothes 
barely concealed by folds of 
newspaper, which a _ tight 
string had damaged. The 
little boy was chiefly remark- 
able for being there at all. 
He had a bundle too. A 
purple-patterned handkerchief, 
large enough to contain his 
necessaries, had been found 
for him, and he grasped it 
tightly by one of the knots. 
With his other hand he held 
the fingers of his companion, 
and seemed to lead him. 
They strayed a little from 
side to side of the drive like 
bewildered sheep, and con- 


tinually stopped and looked 
upwards, as if the height of 
the trees alarmed them. Their 
speech was reduced to whis- 


pers. If they had been upon 
some errand to the back-door, 
even of such a place as this, 
the like of which they had 
never seen or dreamed of,-— 
there was no great house of 
any sort in or near Llanybryn, 
—they would have marvelled, 
but with a difference. There 
was something awesome and 
oppressive about this unsup- 
ported, unauthorised approach 
to a palace which neither the 
child in years nor the child 
in experience could appreciate 
as a possession. Little John 
struggled the hardest to realise 
facts, and to catch a few of 
his impressions by the tail and 
tie them down with words. 
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“There'll be a long way to 
go to the shop every time,” 
he said once, with a shake of 
his head. He was errand-boy 
at home. And another time; 
“There’s nobody but you can 
say to me not to climb after 
those rooks, Tada?” 

“No; nobody, my boy,” re- 
turned John Davies, with a 
kind of spurious heartiness 
which was intended to con- 
vince himself. “But it is 
better for us to go fair and 
slow in the beginning, and to 
take deliberation,” he added. 
“That is the reason the par- 
son and I were agreed that 
everything was to be here for 
a year the same as it was 
before.” 

Arrived at the flight of 
white steps before the front 
entrance, he was prompted by 
this cautious spirit to find a 
way round to the back; but 
little John, though he too was 
scared by the size and mag- 
nificence of the fine old house, 
was too hungry for his tea to 
be tempted on farther, and 
insisted upon a frontal attack. 

They were not much dis- 
mayed by the absence of a 
knocker, although the electric 
bell did not suggest itself to 
them as a substitute. John 
Davies used the handle of his 
umbrella—it was one of the 
recognised uses of an umbrella 
in Llanybryn—to knock softly 
upon a wooden panel of the 
inner glass door which separ- 
ated them from the splendours 
of the hall. The richness of 
the interior was something not 
only quite outside their experi- 
ence, but beyond anything ever 
suggested to their imaginations 
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by a fairy-tale. Their sense of 
reality failed them at the sight 
of it. 

There was no response to their 
timid knocking, and they might 
have waited long if John Davies, 
in the effort to obtain a clearer 
and more reassuring view of a 
bear-skin with gleaming eyes 
set in the head, had not acci- 
dentally leaned his elbow upon 
the electric button. The shrill 
shriek of the bell in remote 
regions was inaudible to him, 
and though he was satisfied 
about the bear, he was inclined 
to retire. 

“Like this it is always, if 
you will go to the front,” he 
was arguing in a low tone, 
when little John nudged him 
sharply. 

A tall man, beautifully dressed 
in black and having a stately 
presence, was making his way 
with much dignity across the 
hall towards them. He opened 
the door and stood before them 
with an air of inquiry just 
tinged with reproof. 

It was the cobbler’s turn to 
nudge his son; but little John 
was seized, for the first time 
that day, with a panic-stricken 
silence. This, he assumed, was 
the man they were to turn out, 
—he understood something of 
the story,—and why indeed 
should he let them in? 

Behind the butler’s expres- 
sionless mask of a face a be- 
wildering suspicion was begin- 
ning to make itself felt. The 
next instant developed it into 
a dismayed certainty. 

“John Davies, Pen-y-Bone, 
Llanybryn,” said the cobbler 
resourcefully, and at the same 
moment he patted his chest 
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with one hand, and held out in 
the other an envelope addressed 
to himself by the London 
lawyer. 

The old servant's face flushed 
purple, but he kept his com- 
posure. ‘“ We've bin expecting 
you, sir,” he said, opening the 
door suddenly to its full width, 
with the best air he could 
achieve in such a moment of 
upset. ‘The brome has bin to 
the station, not knowing you 
would prefer to walk. Mr 
Burleigh was awaiting you, 
but is just now gone.” 

He tried to possess himself 
of the two bundles, but meeting 
with resistance, tactfully de- 
sisted. Little John breathed 
again. They were inside at all 
events, and the man did not 
appear to be actively hostile. 
His glibness of speech began to 
appear to be his worst quality 
indeed. 

“ Will it be your desire, sir, 
to take some refreshment before 
proceeding upstairs?” he asked, 
evidently this time with the 
expectation of an answer. 

“ What is he saying?” whis- 
pered John Davies. 

“T don’t know,” murmured 
little John, whose wits, for 
want of his tea, were inclined 
to fail him. Still, he made an 
effort to clear the air. “ My 
father is wanting to know 2 
he began in a loud clear tone, 
but stopped and stammered, 
because, in his confusion, the 
words came in Welsh instead 
of in English. 

The butler’s face was a study. 
This was far worse than any- 
thing he had expected. No 
one had ever led him to sup- 
pose that he would have to put 
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up with people of this descrip- 
tion— speaking a barbarous 
tongue! But he rose to the oc- 
casion. Before little John could 
collect his wits and his English, 
the magnificent creature made 
a scarcely perceptible move- 
ment of invitation with his 
hand, and went forward. 

In respectful and _ self - re- 
specting silence he led them 
upstairs and showed them into 
a vast bedroom, where hot 
water stood cooling in beauti- 
ful jugs of hammered brass. 
Merely as a matter of form, 
before leaving the room, he 
announced that “tea would be 
ready in ten minutes in the 
libery.” He had no hope of 
being understood, and left 
nothing to chance. When, in 
ten minutes exactly, John 
Davies (still wearing his hat) 
cautiously opened the bedroom 
door by an inch or two, the 
butler’s step was heard ap- 
proaching, as if by chance, 
from the end of the long 
passage, and they were escort- 
ed down the grand staircase 
as they had been escorted up, 
with no time allowed for ad- 
miring the wonders of the 
way. 

Once they were safely shut 
into the library, the well-ap- 
pointed tea-table might be 
trusted to speak for itself in 
a language not to be mis- 
taken, and the excellent ser- 
vant hurried away to express 
his over- wrought feelings in 
the housekeeper’s room. 

Little John was excited al- 
most to the point of in- 
sensibility. 

“They've got a fire in a cup 
under the kettle, Tada,” he 
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said in a quiet little voice. 
‘And here is the tea; but 
there’s no room on the table 
for us to have it. Is it for 
us—the little cakes and every- 
thing? And is it here we are 
to have food—in this big high 
place like a chapel?” 

After a little hesitation they 
seated themselves with care 
and reverence upon the plain- 
est chairs they could find, and 
addressed themselves to their 
tea, which (though the beverage 
itself was not at all to their 
minds) proved the most com- 
fortable and comprehensible 
thing they had yet come 
across. 

“They are very kind,” said 
John Davies, cheered and 
soothed by the good fare. 
“T must try to say a word 
or two to that gentleman if 
he will come in again. The 
‘agent’ he is, I am thinking. 
I have some words of English, 
if I shall have time to think 
a littl. How is it to go 
now?” 

Little John gave his opinion ; 
and when the butler entered 
noiselessly to remove the tea- 
things the master of the house 
pointed to the one slice of 
bread-and-butter, one section 
of tea-cake, one piece of but- 
tered bun, and one hot cake 
which had been duly conse- 
crated to manners, and re- 
marked, “Very good tea. 
Tanciw !” 

The butler received the ob- 
servation in deferential silence, 
and without a vestige of sur- 
prise, but, encouraged by the 
few words of English, he paused 
to make a communication before 
finally leaving the room. 
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“T’ve made so bold as to send 
down a message to Mr Bur- 
leigh, the agent of the property, 
sir,” he said, speaking slowly 
and distinctly. “If you was 
not too fatigued with the 
journey to receive him, I 
berlieve he would like a word 
with you this evening.” 

John Davies nodded, and the 
man-servant bethought himself 
of another important sugges- 
tion. “Mrs Rose, the house- 
keeper, sir, thinks you'll per’aps 
be overdone with having the 
young gentleman on your 
hands, and she would be will- 
ing to emuse him for a time 
if that would be your wish.” 

Little John, at least, man- 
aged to arrive at comprehen- 
sion of this speech. 

“Me fath’r,” he said with 
dignity, “cyan’t be without 
me—thank you the same.” 

“Very good, sir,” agreed the 
butler gravely, and departed. 

Before his communications 
had been interpreted to his 
new master, the unhappy man- 
servant was already shadowing 
forth his distresses with decor- 
ous moderation to Mr Burleigh 
at the front door. 

“Mr Burleigh, sir,” he said, 
“IT do eshure you it’s what 
no domestic of my class could 
put up with. My English, sir, 
if you'll excuse me speaking 
of it, is not like the inferior 
sort talks—dropping h’s and 
that, a thing I never do—and 
to have it not understood. A 
Indian heathen would be equally 
as good as myself here, in the 
matter of langwidge, I do ber- 
lieve, sir!” 

“Come, come, Morton, it 
can’t be quite as bad as that 
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surely,” said the agent opti- 
mistically, and so marched on 
to his fate. 

“Sorry you had to walk 
from the station, Mr Davies,” 
he said in a loud and hearty 
voice as soon as he had been 
announced in the library; 
“but I daresay you preferred 
it?” 

John Davies took his prof- 
fered hand, and ventured to 
say “’Es,” but could get no 
further. “Say that we see it 
very kind in him to come,” he 
added hastily to little John. 

“Me fath’r is wanting to 
say you are very kyind coming 
here,” chirped the little mite 
who had been adjudged too 
small to require a greeting. 

“Oh—ah, not at all,” said 
the agent, a little taken aback. 
He never had anything to say 
to children, having too much 
sense to adopt the pompously 
jocose style, and (like most 
middle-aged Englishmen) too 
little youth left in his heart to 
seize their point of view. 

“You find English a diffi- 
culty, I fear,” he continued, 
addressing John Davies again, 
and speaking even louder than 
before. 

“He is saying that English 
is hard for you,” interpreted 
little John, his round black 
eyes shining with triumphant 
intelligence. 

“’Ks,” said the _ cobbler. 
“Ask of him who is_ that 
gentleman that was so kind 
giving us tea,” he added in 
an aside, 

“You mean the butler, I 
think,” said Mr Burleigh, not 
quite suppressing a smile when 
the question was communi- 
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cated to him. “Your butler, 
Mr Davies. I have tried to 
do as you asked, and keep 
everything as it was, you see 
—at least until you came.” 

“What’s that —‘butlar’?” 
inquired John Davies, aside as 
before. 

Little John looked thought- 
ful. “The old Pharaoh had 
one of those,” he said meditat- 
ively. ‘The same as Pharaoh 
had?” he asked cautiously in 
English. 

The agent stared for a mo- 
ment. “Oh, ah! yes, exactly,” 
he agreed. Like Morton, he 
felt that his efforts were 
wasted ; but he was harder to 
beat. He suggested that they 
“might like to learn their way 
about the house,” and in obed- 
ience to his gestures they fol- 
lowed him from one big room 
to another, becoming more 
awestruck every moment. The 
drawing-room was palatial, 
but it was kept to the last; 
and little John, at least, was 
sated with splendour and nov- 
elty by the time he reached it. 
With a look of care-stricken 
old age upon him, he turned to 
Mr Burleigh from the sight of 
its magnificence. 

“There will be some ’oman 
coming,” he said dubiously, 
“to help my grandmother 
sometimes ?” 

“There are plenty of ser- 
vants,” said the agent with a 
touch of impatience, “though 
not all of them have stayed. 
And that reminds me that I 
have a piece of advice to offer 
before I go.” 

(“He is to go now,” mur- 
mured the small interpreter 
aside. ) 
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“There will certainly be 
small matters to settle con- 
nected with the servants—not 
to speak of the estate—every 
day for some time at least. I 
strongly advise you to ask 
some one to come here who 
can speak English to me and 
Welsh to you. Do you under- 
stand — can you tell your 
father that?” he concluded, 
turning to little John. 

“There’s a cussin of us in 
London,” said that intelligent 
little morsel, to prove his com- 
prehension. 

“ Capital ! 
cousin, by the way? 
position ?” 

“It’s William Henry,” ex- 
plained little John. 

“Well, well. Ask him down. 
Write this evening. Till he 
comes nothing can be done. 
Have you the address?” 

John Davies professed to 
have a working knowledge of 
the address, and he promised 
to start upon the letter the 
moment the agent had de- 
parted. 

But after all he did not even 
begin it that evening. The 
great surprise of a dinner of 
seven courses descended upon 
him when he was still med- 
itating over the task. Never 
had the unlucky Morton served 
such a couple; but he served 
them nobly. They ate their 
croquettes with spoons, and 
the butler, to avoid further 
calamity before the youthful 
footman (with whom little 
John tried hard to converse), 
afterwards insinuated, rather 
than indicated, the proper 
utensil for each form of food. 

After exhausting themselves 
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with the effort to do polite 
justice to the dainties set be- 
fore them, the cobbler and his 
son found themselves left alone 
at last at the long brilliant 
table, and they rose hastily 
and stole up to bed thoroughly 
worn out. 

“T am afraid the tadpoles 
will be all dead by now, if 
Nain won’t have given them 
fresh water,” was little John’s 
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last remark, his sleepy thoughts 
turning back to familiar things. 

“Only this morning it was 
that you gave it them,” his 
father reminded him, reducing 
him to incredulous silence. It 
seemed as if not only hundreds 
of miles but hundreds of years 
separated him from their early 
start and their last backward 
look at the little grey house on 
the edge of the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 


The sumptuous breakfast of 
the next morning was unwel- 
come to John Davies. He 
felt ill; and though the time 
dragged wearily, and stretched 
itself out to a portentous 
length, he made the steadily 
falling rain an excuse for stay- 
ing in the house until after 
tea. Then little John, who 
was establishing friendly re- 
lations with every one about 
the place, came in bubbling 
over with excitement about 
“the horses in the stable— 
tens of them, Tada!” 

He could not disappoint the 
child, and allowed himself to 
be dragged out, after putting 
on, for the protection of his 
best clothes, a waterproof coat 
which he found hanging among 
some other wraps. It almost 
swallowed him up, but kept 
him dry very effectually ; and 
the air, and his real interest in 
the beautiful animals, did him 
good. 

He had been beginning to 
find his idleness and the lone- 
liness of the big library in- 
tolerable, and in default of his 
tools and a pair of shoes to 


mend, he bethought himself of 
the unwritten letter. It would 
at least be a pretext for secur- 
ing little John’s company, and 
he broached the subject as 
soon as the horses had been 
duly inspected. 

“You are quicker at the 
writing than I,” he said, “and 
the gentleman said to us to do 
it in haste, isn’t it? Here is a 
splendid bit of paper I have 
found in the pocket of this 
coat. It will only be wanted 
just to rub out this pencil- 
writing, and I have a lead- 
pencil with an ‘insha-rubber’ 
on it.” 

They settled themselves down 
in the library and applied 
themselves to their formidable 
task with great solemnity ; but 
they were checked at the very 
outset by the obstinacy of the 
pencil-writing, which proved to 
be of an ineradicable purple, 
and defied the india-rubber. 

“Drat it!” said John Davies, 
irritably. ‘Some kind of blue 
ink it is. Perhaps it is some- 
thing to be kept, after all. 
Can you read it, little John?” 

Little John tried. He made 
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it out word by word—it was a 
large legible hand—and de- 
livered each syllable in a nasal 
monotone after a pause. 

“*T am afraid,” he read 
aloud, in this unilluminating 
fashion, “ ‘that it is too late to 
right the wrong I have done. 
I shall die here without my 
son’s forgiveness, but I will try 
to do what I can. I hereby 
bequeath to George Warcop, 
my only son, all my property, 
real and personal. Signed, 
John Warcop.’” 

The writing degenerated into 
a@ weak scrawl towards the 
end, and little John made it 
out more and more slowly ; but 
there was a sentence added 
which was comparatively easy 
to read, “I pray God, and as 
a dying man I ask John 
Davies, that this may be held 
legal.” 


Still lower on the page, 
straggling across it and almost 
illegible, were the words, with 
a mark of question after them : 
“£3000 for J. D. Sell the 


collection of tapestries?” But 
this was where the india- 
rubber had been powerfully ap- 
plied, and an expert decipherer 
might well have been baffled 
by it. 

“Mr Warcop it was, wrote 
it,” explained little John. 
Thanks to the Board-school, 
written English was fairly 
clear to him. ‘“ When it was 
too late, and he was dying, he 
was wanting his son to have it 
all; but it was too late when 
he was dying, wasn’t it, Tada? 
He is saying here that it is too 
late.” 

“Say that again — about 
‘John Davies,’” whispered the 
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cobbler solemnly. “I was 
able to understand that just.” 

Little John read it again, 
and translated it feebly, with 
a sense of impending disaster. 

“Yes,” said John Davies, 
“that’s it.” After a pause he 
continued: “In that coat he 
died, look you. I felt some 
great shudder coming over me 
when I took it from the hook, 
as if something fearful went 
past. What will we do now, 
little John?” 

“There are matches in that 
box of silver,” suggested the 
boy cheerfully. ‘1 found them 
this morning. Shall I burn it 
in the grate, and then nobody 
will know?” 

But the cobbler, though not 
a@ man of very strong prin- 
ciples, rejected the idea with 
horror. ‘That one who is 
dead, poor fellow, he would 
know, and there would be a 
curse on it all,” he said with 
conviction, and looked round 
at the lofty book-lined walls of 
the big room with fear in his 
eyes. He went on talking to 
himself, falling back upon re- 
petitions of habitual cautious 
phrases. “We must go fair 
and slow,” he insisted, as if 
in opposition to some unseen 
power driving him on. “Let 
us take deliberation. Better 
to do nothing till we are sure 
what is the best thing to do.” 

No letter was written after 
all, and little John presently 
wandered off to find the house- 
keeper, with whom his quaintly 
old-fashioned ways had already 
made him a favourite. 

His father sat alone until 
dinner - time, pondering over 
“the letter from the dead,” as 
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he called it. The idea which 
began at last slowly to dawn 
in his mind was that at least 
he in this paper some- 
thing which might enable him 
to drive a good bargain. He 
had cautioned the child to say 
no word about it, and knew 
that he could be trusted. 

That night, at dinner, there 
was an iced pudding. Little 
John ate of it with a fearful 
joy, and was not seriously 
the worse, though he suffered 
from some qualms afterwards. 
But with the old cobbler the 
case was different. He had 
never had a strong digestion, 
and it had not been improved 
by strong tea at every meal, 
and a diet of white bread and 
potatoes, with a mere relish of 
occasional meat, or herrings, or 
bacon added. He ate very 
sparingly of the delicious 
novelty, and never suspected 
its connection with the horrors 
of the gastric chill which 
developed itself in the night. 
During the small hours of the 
morning he fancied himself 
dying, and had terrible thoughts 
of having brought a super- 
natural visitation upon him- 
self by dallying with vague 
thoughts of suppressing a 
dead man’s appeal; but he fell 
asleep with the coming of the 
light, and the morning found 
him able to get up and to turn 
the matter over in his mind 
once more, 

Little John had to continue 
his explorations alone, and this 
time the brilliance of the May 
weather tempted him to go 
farther afield. The gardens 
were a blaze of colour, and 
filled him with awed admira- 
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tion; but he had discovered 
that a little boy of his size was 
regarded with suspicion there, 
or at least kept under con- 
tinual supervision. So he left 
the wonderful alleys of scent 
and colour behind him, and 
followed a winding path 
speckled with yellow sunshine 
and overarched by the tender 
colour of leafy beeches. 

He soon found himself stand- 
ing on the brink of a fine piece 
of water. It was hedged round 
with summer - green, and a 
group of scented limes trailed 
their boughs in it where the 
sun caught the water, turning 
it into a sheet of dancing dia- 
monds. On the farther side 
there was shelter both from 
sun and wind, and the tall 
trees were softly mirrored in 
the still surface at their feet. 

The only water little John 
had seen, besides the sea on a 
wild coast, was a cold, grey 
lake which lay in a flat expanse 
of half-cultivated land with 
never a tree nor bush beside it. 
He had passed it on his way 
to the station two days before, 
but no recollection of it was 
suggested to his mind by this 
enchanting magic of wedded 
woods and water. He drank 
in the spirit of the place at a 
draught, as children will, and 
wasted no time upon admiring 
it. His attention was caught 
at once by the sight of a tiny 
boat-house projecting from the 
opposite shore, and he left the 
path to make his way round, 
keeping his mind open at the 
same time for any marvels 
that might be discovered by 
the way. 

It was by the way that 
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Destiny was waiting for him, 
in the shape of perhaps the 
unhappiest young man in the 
county, possessed of youth, 
health, freedom, and a fair 
competence. 

George Warcop had not been 
unduly cast down by the loss 
of his inheritance. It meant 
that if he was to marry the 
woman for whose sake he had 
broken with his father, he 
must exchange into a less ex- 
pensive regiment to make sure 
of keeping her in the comfort 
she had a right to expect. He 
was perfectly prepared to sacri- 
fice the luxurious bachelorhood 
which his mother’s fortune had 
made possible for him, and he 
was very sure of the girl he 
loved—until the day she in- 
formed him, with sympathetic 
tears, that she “could not be a 
poor man’s wife—it would only 
mean misery for both.” 

A week later she was openly 
engaged toa man a little worse 
off than himself. “An ugly, 
clever little beast,” poor, big, 
stupid, handsome George called 
him, “with a beggarly estate 
which cost him more than it 
brought him in.” The infer- 
ence was obvious. This was 
the man of her heart. George 
himself, with his good looks, 
his youthful worship, and his 
fine prospects, had been no 
more to her than a temptation 
to which she had succumbed. 
He was just, and recognised 
that she had been to blame, 
not in leaving him but in 
listening to him; and herein 
lay the chief bitterness of it, 
that he had sacrificed so much 
(he had cared a good deal for 
his father in a silent admiring 
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fashion) for something that 
had never existed. 

Little John introduced him- 
self by falling a dozen feet or 
so from a young hazel-tree 
which he had climbed to pro- 
cure himself a particularly de- 
sirable wand with ‘corrugated 
bark. He and the wand came 
down together and were picked 
up together by George Warcop, 
who had been up to that mo- 
ment intentionally invisible. 

“The old tree it was,” gasped 
little John, warding off re- 
proaches from force of habit 
even before he was sure of 
being unhurt. “The stick 
kicked me in my face when I 
brake it.” 

On any other man’s ground 
George would have inquired 
particularly about the little 
rascal’s right to be up the 
tree at all, but upon this land 
which should have been his 
own, and was not, he hesitated, 
and while he hesitated, little 
John himself took up the 
parable. 

“Are you the man that 
ought to have all this place?” 
he asked, evidently by way of 
changing the subject. It was 
not inspiration that suggested 
the idea tohim. He had only 
not asked the same question 
of the head-gardener and the 
coachman and the gamekeeper 
for want of opportunity. 

“T am the man you mean,” 
said George shortly. ‘“ And, by 
Jove!” he added, struck by a 
possible explanation of the 
child’s queer English, “I be- 
lieve you’re the man that’s got 
it—eh ?” 

“John Davies, I am,” said 
little John, “and I’m sorry you 
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didn’t get it; but I would like 
to keep it too.” 

“Well, look here, John 
Davies. You may be too 
small to understand just now, 
but I'll tell you all the same. 
You put it wrong just now. 
I’m not the man that ought to 
own this place. My father 
made his own money, and had 
an absolute right to leave it 
where he liked. I can’t ex- 
plain it better than that; but 
he was in the right, and I was 
in the wrong, whatever people 
may say—will you remember 
that?” 

Little John sympathetically 
recognised the hidden presence 
of strong feeling. He nodded 


respectfully without a word; 
but when his new friend seemed 
to be about to turn away and 
leave him, he spoke in the 
plaintive babyish voice with 


which he was wont to wheedle 
his “ Nain.” 

“Shall I see what is in the 
little small house there?” he 
begged, and after a moment’s 
hesitation George Warcop con- 
sented. 

“It’s my little house, as it 
happens,” he explained, “ with 
my little boat in it, and I 
wasn’t just lurking round 
trespassing. I came to see if 
the canoe was all right, and as 
I said it was, before disposing 
of it to a friend.” 

He felt a curious satisfaction 
in hisown common-sense friend- 
liness towards this little inter- 
loper. As for the little inter- 
loper, he had from the beginning 
taken a deep interest in “the 
man that was turned out,” and 
it was rapidly mounting to the 
height of hero- worship. He 
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spent a beatific morning, and 
came back to his father at 
luncheon-time full of tales of 
the “sport” he had had in a 
boat with Mr George Warcop. 

John Davies listened with 
eager attention, and even tried 
to extract a fifth or sixth recital 
of the story after luncheon for 
the sake of detaining the only 
companion who could speak an 
intelligible word to him in this 
unutterably dreary world of 
idleness and illness and soli- 
tude. 

But the magic of the sun on 
the water called to little John, 
and he presently slipped away. 
He was nowhere to be found 
when Mr Burleigh returned in 
the afternoon to inquire whether 
an answer had yet been re- 
ceived to the letter which had 
not yet been sent. 

John Davies, after making 
an embarrassed attempt to 
answer the polite questions of 
the land-agent, got up and 
raised a forefinger which said 
“stay there.” 

‘Go for little boy,” he added 
less intelligibly in English, and 
left the room hurriedly. 

He knew where to go. Every 
inch of the way to the lake had 
been graphically described to 
him, and he made straight for 
the little path beyond the 
flower- gardens. His heavy 
dragging steps followed where 
little John’s buoyant feet had 
passed before him, and in a 
few minutes he found himself 
at the edge of the water. 

By this time the shadows 
were on the nearer side, and 
the cobbler’s elderly eyes could 
barely make out the distant 
boat-house for the glare that 
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lay before it. But he guessed 
that little John would be there, 
and in despair of making his 
voice carry across the lake, he 
hurried round as fast as the 
brushwood would allow. 

He was within twenty yards 
of the boat-house when there 
was a sudden cleavage of the 
brilliance in front of it. The 
canoe, with little John alone 
inside it, flew out of its small 
den into the open water. It 
was propelled evidently by a 
violent push, and the light 
skiff with its tiny occupant 
rocked dangerously as it ran. 

John Davies uttered a shout 
of dismayed warning, and little 
John jumped to his feet. The 
canoe lurched over. There was 
a splash and a commotion, and 
then nothing to be seen but the 
round bottom of the little boat 
floating upon the dazzling sheet 
of water. 


The unhappy father opened 
his mouth to scream, but only 
the sound of a harsh breath 


escaped him. The rush for- 
ward that he tried to make 
resulted in one feeble move- 
ment of his trembling legs. He 
did not hear the sound of steps 
behind him, and did not turn 
his head when George Warcop 
seized him by the arm asking 
a sharp question. He only 
pointed at the canoe with a 
palsied hand, and kept his eyes 
fixed upon it with agonised 
intensity. 

George pulled off his coat 
and his boots with unhurried 
precision, and plunged straight 
into the water with the same 
well-considered speed. He had 
to swim from the first, and he 
was slow at swimming as at 
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everything else. He returned 
even more slowly than he went 
—but he brought little John 
with him. 

“Dead!” said John Davies, 
in a broken whisper. 

George did not understand 
him, and paid no attention. 
He was fully occupied with his 
scientifically energetic efforts 
to restore life to the inert little 
body in sodden clothes which 
he had dislodged from under 
the canoe—too late, as he 
began to fear. 

It seemed long before his 
efforts were rewarded, but at 
last he looked round triumph- 
antly at John Davies, to find 
him huddled upon the ground, 
with his head hanging for- 
ward upon his breast, and his 
apathetic eyes still trying to 
watch though they apparently 
saw nothing. 

“Buck up!” growled George 
kindly. ‘ He’s all right—look 
at him!” 

The cheeriness of his tone 
seemed to galvanise the old 
man. He jerked up his head 
and looked, and uttered a loud 
tremulous sigh when he saw 
that little John certainly lived. 

“T’ll carry him to the house,” 
said the big Englishman brisk- 
ly. “Blest if I don’t think I 
shall have to carry ’em both!” 
he murmured to himself. 

But John Davies followed 
him, even ran after him with 
staggering steps, and praised 
God aloud as he ran, with tears 
streaming down his face. 

He arrived at the front door 
just as George was trying to 
make his escape from Morton, 
who was as nearly hanging on 
to one of his wet sleeves as 
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dignity and propriety would 
allow. The cobbler laid hold 
of the other sleeve. 

“QOl-right?” stammered the 
old man. 

“Yes, yes! Right asa trivet 
—in bed by now,” stuttered 
the young one. He held him- 
self like a poker, and from the 
edge of his ruined collar to the 
roots of his wet hair he was 
crimson with dread of the pos- 
sible thanks of “this mad old 
party with the queer hair,” as 
he put it to himself. 

His fears were only too well- 
founded. John Davies seized 
his limp reluctant hand and 
shook it violently from side to 
side, while he repeated with a 
fervour altogether unsuited to 
the moderate word, “Tanciw, 
tanciw, tanciw!” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” 
gabbled George, becoming red- 
der and redder in the face, and 
frowning so fiercely at Morton 
that the discreet servant re- 
tired into the house. “All my 
fault, you see. Like a fool, I 
forgot the key—left it in the 
lock of the boat-house. Lucky 
I came back for it—that’s all. 
And now if you don’t mind, I'll 
just be off—you see I’m in such 
a beastly mess——” 

He withdrew his hand 
forcibly, only to find himself 
fast by the sleeve again. 

“Mistar Tsiorts War-cop?” 
queried the cobbler. 

“Yes,” said the young Eng- 
lishman shortly. 

To his despair he found that 
the old Welshman had suddenly 
become resolved to tow him 
back into the house. Nothing 
but his dread of appearing to 
harbour a grudge against its 
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new owner induced him to 
yield. 

“What's this heathen old 
hatter want now?” he mut- 
tered desperately, when he 
found himself being drawn 
into a small side-lobby where 
a few hats and coats hung 
upon a row of hooks. 

There seemed to be some 
method in the cobbler’s mad- 
ness. He went straight up to 
a certain waterproof shooting- 
coat, well known to George, 
and then, his black eyes shin- 
ning with excitement beneath 
their swollen lids, and eagerly 
searching the young man’s 
large blue orbs for a sym- 
pathetic gleam, he fumbled in 
one of his own pockets and 
produced a paper. This he 
stuffed into the pocket of the 
waterproof coat, which he pro- 
ceeded to put on. 

George began to understand 
that something was being ex- 
plained to him by pantomime, 
and turned pale with ex- 
pectation. 

“Lass’ night, s’e rain,” said 
the cobbler. He next ap- 
peared to discover the paper 
with surprise and examine it. 

“For ’ew!” he said at last, 
presenting it stolidly. Then 
he watched with deep satis- 
faction for the effect of his 
action. 

George read the paper 
through, and when he looked 
up his face was pink again 
with a flush which extended 
to the whites of his eyes. 
This time it was he who ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Thanks,” he said gruffly, 
while the cobbler tried to 
shake his hand from side to 
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side, and he tried to shake 
the cobbler’s up and down, 
“Thanks,” he said again. 
“ Awfully sporting of you to 
hand it over to me first. 
Don’t know what the lawyers ’ll 
make of it, but we'll ask them, 
and let the best man win— 
eh?” 

“ All for ’ew,” said John 
Davies, waving his work-worn 
hand solemnly in the direc- 
tion of the hanging garments. 
“‘Mistar War-cop wish it.” 

“Oh! I say!” remonstrated 
George. “We might make 
some arrangement: in the 
meantime, you stick to this, 
will you?” 

But John Davies rejected 
the paper with horror. His 


desire to be rid of it was what 
had made him drag the un- 
willing heir back into the 
house, and George was obliged 


to go off with it. 

The old man stood upon the 
steps looking after him. It 
was little he had understood 
of the words addressed to him, 
but he had contrived somehow 
to understand the man. 

“Not the money made his 
eyes grow red,” he said, half 
aloud. ‘Thinking his father 
was caring about him in the 
end, he was.” His eyes trav- 
elled up to the level of the 
bedroom window and grew 
wonderfully soft. 

“They don’t know how much 
we care for them,” he said, 
almost as if he spoke to some 
one beside him; and then he 
hurried into the house to sit 
by little John’s bedside, and 
watch his sleeping face as if 
he never meant to lose sight 
of it again. 
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The cobbler was at work 
again in the cold north light 
of his outhouse. As if he had 
never been away, he sat peace- 
fully upon his much-chipped 
bench, and alternately tweaked 
and inserted the waxed threads 
with which he was uniting the 
sole of a boot with its upper. 

His neighbours were too 
deeply interested in him for 
the moment to allow him to 
work alone. Every old shoe 
in the parish was routed out 
to provide an excuse for a visit 
to Pen-y-Bonc. The chief 
gossip of the place was even 
accused by a jester of having 
collected a pair for this pur- 
pose off some fields which had 
been economically manured 
with refuse. It was little 
enough she had been able to 
extract out of the silent little 
man beyond satirical smiles 
and quick upward glances 
when she told the story too 
well herself. 

But towards evening “ Mrs” 
Davies, as she was called that 
day for the first time by a 
pioneer, came to the workshop, 
and two men, a young joiner 
and a farmer’s man, who hap- 
pened to be lounging against the 
cobwebs, had better luck. She 
was willing enough to expatiate 
upon what had been lost, at 
least, and her son could not 
refrain from comments and 
corrections. 

“‘Every room there as big as 
a house!” she assured them. 

‘Yes, there was a splendid 
place there,” agreed the cob- 
bler, sparing from his work 
a glance round which was 
anything but regretful. 
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“And John was to have 
them all, and ten servants, the 
half of them fine men! But 
it’s better as it is, too. The 
strange food was working upon 
him, so that he was clean un- 
able to get his health. He is 
gone as thin as the leg of a 
fork, and he’s not nearly well 
yet. And he was thinking 
that little John’s head would 
never go grey, with boats and 
guns and horses to kill him on 
every side. And the two are 
gone like fools about that 
young man that has it now. 
To hear them, you would think 
it was some angel that took 
thirty thousand of pounds from 
them!” 

“ What would be thirty thou- 
sands to me, and little John in 
his grave?” put in the cobbler, 
with a vibrating note in his 
voice. 


“You paid him well for 


that!” retorted the old lady. 

“And he gave us enough to 
be comfortable, and put by to 
give the best school to little 
John, and college afterwards,” 


continued John Davies. The 
first touch of complacence 
showed in his manner as he 
said this. 

“On the paper that was— 
the paper that was worth 
thirty thousands to him. And 
you gave it to him without 
asking a penny!” cried his 
mother scornfully. “If you 
had put that in the fire with- 
out looking at it” (she winked 
at the company) “there would 
be enough for you to send the 
parish to school — and college 
afterwards !” 

The censorious old lady saw 
no reason why her real convic- 
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tion that all was for the best 
should deprive her of the 
pleasure of condemning her 
son’s quixotic behaviour. 

“There was no name after 
those words,” persisted John 
Davies, turning to the joiner 
as from a female to a reason- 
ing creature, “and the lawyer 
said it wouldn’t do. But Mr 
War-cop, he said it was the 
same to him as if there was 
a name after it. William 
Henry, my cousin, was telling 
me afterwards,” 

“Only fair play, that was,” 
said the farmer’s man. 

“Well, yes, to be sure; but 
he was kind too. He took on 
that he was losing nothing 
giving me that—only to sell 
some old carpets and curtains 
that he showed me, They 
think that we will believe 
everything, look you! But I 
saw them—some old ragged 
refuse they were.” 

‘What price was he putting 
on them?” cunningly inquired 
the joiner. The whole parish 
was agog to know the exact 
sum which the cobbler’s good 
fortune had brought him. 

But John Davies, though the 
parish folk might scorn him a 
little for not being “like every 
one else,” was superior to them 
in the matter of keeping coun- 
sel. 
“There’s what I was telling 
you,” he said, with a show of 
innocent candour. “Just ex- 
actly the same as what he was 
giving to me, he said somebody 
had been offering to his father 
before he died; and his father 
was just on selling them, and 
said on the paper that I was 
to have the money. But no- 
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body could read that, besides 
Mr War-cop: the lawyer said 
it was nothing at all.” 

There might have been some- 
thing more extracted, but the 
favourable opportunity was 
snatched away by an inter- 
ruption. 

The door burst open, and in 
its oblong of warm light stood 
little John. He carried, trail- 
ing over his shoulder, a mon- 
strous and terrifyingly lifelike 
toy snake. It was a marvel 
of art, a parting gift from 
George War-cop, and its value 
to little John was above rubies. 
He slept with it at night, and 
in the daytime it was a source 
of prestige among his school- 
fellows. It had enabled him 
to regard with uncritical in- 
difference his grandmother’s 
untenable assertion that his 
tadpoles had ‘‘devoured each 
other till there was only half 
of the tail of one of them left, 
and she had thrown away 
nothing but the water, and 
the smell, which was making 
the place like a cowhouse!” 

John Davies, looking at the 
little figure against the flood 
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of warm light, had a sudden 
vision of the bobbing keel of 
a tiny skiff afloat upon a 
dazzle of sunlit water. 

“Time for supper, Tada,” 
called little John in his gay 
treble, and the cobbler passed 
his hand over his eyes as if 
to clear their sight before he 
began to put away his tools. 

“Have you the address of 
the other one that was down 
here?” asked the joiner 
jovially, before departing with 
his companion, “so that I may 
send tenpence in stamps to 
him, for me to have a chance 
too!” 

John Davies forgot to smile. 
He walked slowly with his 
mother and his little son 
through the evening sunshine 
to the house-door, and little 
John wondered why his hand 
was so tightly grasped. 

“There’s fresh herrings for 
us, Tada,” he said reassuringly, 
and the cobbler, who was be- 
ginning to get back his appe- 
tite, cheered up. 

Fresh herrings for supper in 
the cool brick-tiled kitchen were 
what he enjoyed. 
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WHEN the great apostle St 
Columba left Ireland in 563, 
intending to expiate the blood- 
guiltiness into which his violent 
temper had betrayed him, by 
preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen of Albyn, he made 
his first permanent settlement 
in the little island of Hy, now 
called Iona, placed at his dis- 
posal by his kinsman Conall, 
king of the Argyll Picts. It 
is very generally believed that 
the saint was the earliest 
Christian missionary to set 
foot in what is our modern 
Scotland ; but this is far from 
having been the case. Many 
holy men had before him 
crossed the channel from the 
important monastic establish- 
ments in the sister island, and 
had made some converts (Conall 
and his Court being already 
devout believers); but these 
efforts had only effected a 
beginning of the work which 
was afterwards to owe so 
much to St Columba, and to 
have such a rapidly spread- 
ing influence on the rude 
population. 

In the sweet summer weather, 
when “longen folk to gon 
on pilgrimages,” MacBrayne’s 
steamer daily conveys a load 
of pilgrims from many lands 
to tread the sacred shore where 
Christianity first opposed itself 
effectively to the Druidical 
superstitions of the Pictish 
clans. There they rhapsodise 
over the beauty of the noble 
fane and its many surround- 
ing monuments hard by the 
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sea; and doubtless ninety-nine 
per cent of these polyglot vis- 
itors are under the belief that 
the stately remains now to be 
seen are those of buildings 
founded by St Columba him- 
self, and that the apostle to 
our far-distant ancestors wor- 
shipped and ruled his flock 
in all the grandeur of mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical surround- 
ings. They do not know that 
the massive stone cathedral, 
raised in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, only occupied the site 
of St Columba’s first and 
principal monastery long after 
that monastery had been laid 
waste by marauding pirates 
from the North; and they are 
not led to realise how un- 
adorned was the chapel in 
which the Irish missionary 
preached, how rude and hum- 
ble were the habitations of 
himself and his devoted 
followers. 

Having made his first settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood of 
the Argyll coast, and having 
formed, from disciples and 
proselytes, an enthusiastic and 
flourishing community, St 
Columba hurried to establish 
offshoots from that centre on 
the western isles and on the 
mainland in the same manner 
as he and his predecessors had 
done throughout his native Ire- 
land. Each of these offshoots 
became in turn a mission sta- 
tion complete in itself, but 
owing allegiance to, and keep- 
ing up communication with, 
its ecclesiastical cradle and its 
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great spiritual director. And 
indeed the supremacy of the 
Abbot of Iona was everywhere 
recognised in the Church for 
centuries after St Columba had 
been gathered to his fathers. 
Some of the offshoots must 
have been rather places for 
devotion, prayer, penitence, 
and study than for active 
work in the missionary field ; 
for they were planted in islands 
to which, surrounded by stormy 
seas and natural barriers, ac- 
cess was not always possible, 
and where life must have 
been hard indeed. Tiree, for 
instance, must have been 
regarded as especially ap- 
propriate to contrition and 
self -communing; for we are 
told that St Columba sent 
thither the man — afterwards 
named by him Libran — to 
purge himself of previous dead- 
ly sin by seven years of stern 
and ascetic seclusion. 

I wish now, however, to tell 
something about the Island of 
the Saints (Eilean na Naoimh), 
identified as Hinba, so often 
mentioned by St Columba’s 
biographer Adamnan as a 
spot constantly favoured by 
the apostle’s own presence, 
and a subject of his especial 
interest. This island was prob- 
ably neither among the most 
solitary settlements thrown off 
from Iona, nor yet was it 
altogether in the forefront of 
the Christianising forces that 
arrayed themselves for their 
mighty task. It was at such 
a distance from the mainland 
that communication with it 
could not have been easy; but 
to the hardy and _ skilful 
monkish boatmen the transit 
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was fairly practicable in fav- 
ourable weather. Wind-swept 
as it was, and rugged as was 
its coast, it yet possessed some 
advantages in sheltered nooks 
where a little agriculture could 
be carried on, and in nourishing 
pasture that could maintain 
sufficient stock for the needs 
of a small community. Here 
may now be seen the traces of 
monastic occupation, few in- 
deed and very imperfect, but, 
owing to the isolation of the 
spot, in greater number and 
more distinguishable in char- 
acter than are to be found 
in other places having a 
contemporaneous and similar 
history. Such as they are, 
they tell clearly how humble 
were the beginnings of our 
religion in the Hebrides, and 
what a hard, self-denying life 
was led by its earliest teachers. 

The Island of the Saints is 
the southernmost of a group 
of islands—the “ Islands of the 
Sea”—in the Firth of Lorne. 
Facing westward they show 
perpendicular cliffs forming a 
rocky wall, broken only by the 
intervals through which rush 
the surging waves of the 
Atlantic. But towards the 
south-east their heights slope 
irregularly and gently, and, 
though they are fringed with 
many black and dangerous 
reefs, a landing can be effected 
on them at several places. In 
order to visit them a special 
day must be selected and a 
special craft provided ; for unless 
the wind breathes very gently 
from a favourable quarter, de- 
barkation is a somewhatticklish 
business, and as the islands are 
small and desolate, there is no 
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established way of approaching 
them. I was lucky in being 
able to charter, for my pilgrim- 
age to the Island of the Saints, 
the stout little steamer owned 
and commanded by the most 
trustworthy and genial mariner 
on the Argyll coast, who knows 
those treacherous seas and 
sounds with a very perfect in- 
timacy, and can pilot through 
their intricacies anything that 
can float—from a battleship to 
a dinghy. Long we waited 
for a felicitous day ; but it came 
at last, and we were able to 
get under way, threading our 
course through the crowd of 
yachts of every size, rig, and 
nationality anchored in Oban 
Bay. Two hours of easy steam- 
ing, past mountain, sea - loch, 
precipice, bay, and island,—all 
the changing panorama of Scot- 
land’s most entrancing scenery, 
—bringus to the “Islands of the 
Sea,” of which there are four, 
lying west of Scarba and with- 
in short sea-space of Corry- 
vreckan, dreaded by ancient 
seafarers. The first that is 
passed is Dun Conall, the 
stronghold of the pirate that 
defied St Columba and suffered 
for his heathen audacity. As 
we go by we can see the re- 
mains of the rude stone fort 
perched upon the summit of 
the beetling cliff, and of the 
rough defences that, tier upon 
tier, defended the pathway from 
the only landing-place to the 
defiant height. The place is 
just such an eyrie as would 
have been occupied by a sea- 
robber who preyed upon all the 
craft plying in the neighbour- 
ing narrow waters. A solitary 
peregrine is wheeling overhead, 
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and might almost be held to 
embody the fierce spirit which 
animated the savage islander 
in a far bygone age. Then 
on past Garvelloch, the largest 
of the group, which in com- 
paratively recent times main- 
tained a few families. The 
only vestige of their hamlet 
is the old graveyard ; and it is 
told how, when a hut was built 
some years ago for the tem- 
porary accommodation of shep- 
herds, no man could be found 
who would stay in it. Some 
of the grave-stones had been 
built into its wall, and it be- 
came a haunt for the spirits 
of the departed. Ghostly noises 
were heard and ghostly pres- 
ences were felt to be near. 
Certainly no spot was ever 
more eerie in its loneliness, and 
the lashing of the _ breakers, 
the wail of the winds, and 
shrieking of sea-birds might 
easily make suggestions of the 
supernatural. After Garvel- 
loch, Cuille, a tiny green-crested 
hummock, which affords feed 
for five beasts ; but it is difficult 
to place them on their pastur- 
age, and still more difficult to 
take them away again, for, as 
is necessary on all the islands, 
this must be done by swimming 
the animals from and to their 
ship. One old heifer found 
her quarters here so much to 
her liking that she remained 
for four years before she could 
be re-embarked to meet her fate 
on the mainland. 

At last we are off the Island 
of the Saints. Our good little 
ship drops anchor close to the 
rocky shore, and we can dis- 
tinguish the scenery of our 
Mecca, which shows itself prob- 
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ably in the very same aspect 
as it presented in the earliest 
centuries ofourera. A landing 
can only be made from a small 
boat, and the little creek for 
which we steer, said by tradition 
to have been used by the monks, 
is still the best natural haven 
in the island; but it may be 
conceived that, when it was in 
constant use, it was much more 
convenient and better cared 
for than it is now after the 
lapse of centuries. Sundry 
boulders, showing their jagged 
heads over the water - level, 
have found a place in the 
channel ; and the narrow bit of 
shingle where we are beached, 
giving none too kindly a recep- 
tion to a stout- built modern 
boat, would have been fatal to 
a frail old-world coracle. With- 
in a few paces of the beach 
gushes out a spring of fresh 
water, still known as Columba’s 
well ; but it is only a source, 
and no traces are left of its 
daily service to the old in- 
habitants of the island. It is 
not to be supposed that this 
spring was the only fresh-water 
supply to the monks, for there 
is no lack of moisture anywhere 
in the Hebrides; but it may 
here be noted that all remains 
of more elaborate wells and 
drinking - places have long 
since been obliterated. From 
the landing-place there is no 
sign of track or path towards 
the interior of the island, but 
three or four hundred yards of 
ascent and descent bring the 
visitor to an inland valley, where 
clear before him lie the humble 
fragments of the Monasterium 
Elenz Insule. Surrounded by 
gently swelling grassy hills, 
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the hollow might be imagined 
to have its place in the midst 
of a tranquil and peaceful 
pastoral land, far from the 
mighty ocean which embraces 
it so nearly. The ruins are 
few, the character of the build- 
ings is most lowly and simple, 
and, even in decay, their 
features have nothing of the 
picturesque. Their interest 
centres altogether in the 
memories that they evoke and 
the light that they throw upon 
the history of a distant past. 
First in importance is the 
old chapel, most modest of fanes, 
whose walls are now not more 
than afewfeet high. These walls 
are built without any cement, 
of roughly-wrought stones cun- 
ningly piled together, and — 
though of course this does not 
indicate their age even approxi- 
mately—the deep collection of 
peaty soil and the strong 
growth of heather on the top 
of the ruins give them the 
assurance of hoar antiquity. 
The edifice, even in the days 
when it was whole, must have 
been the humblest conceivable 
place of worship. Rectangular 
in form, the sides only measure 
about 27 ft. 9 in., the ends 
about 17 ft. 7 in., and this is 
the measurement on the outside; 
so, allowing for the thickness 
of the wall, the space enclosed 
is small indeed. There is a 
square-headed doorway at the 
west end, and, at the east, one 
square-shaped window consid- 
erably splayed on both sides, 
but more so on the outside. 
There is no indication remain- 
ing to show what was the 
shape taken by the roof, and, 
presumptuous though it may 
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be in the unlearned to offer 
any conjecture on the subject, 
it certainly occurs to. the mind 
that it may have been semi- 
circular,—something in the 
fashion of the neighbouring 
beehive dwellings. But in this 
lowly sanctuary Adamnan 
records that St Columba him- 
self stood by the altar in the 
presence of the four “ founders 
of the monasteries,” —St Bren- 
dan, St Cormac, St Cainnech, 
and St Comgell. 


“There, while the solemnities of 
masses were being celebrated, St 
Brendan saw, as he afterwards told 
Comgell and Cainnech, a certain 

lobe of fire with a hairy tail, very 

ssa tht rising upward, like some 
column, from the top of the head of 
St Columba, as he was standing be- 
fore the altar consecrating the holy 
oblation, and flaming until such time 
as the same all-holy ministrations 
were completed.” 


We may possibly little credit 
the old monastic legend, and 
may believe that the vision seen 
by St Brendan was born of his 
own devotional ecstasy; but 
the veritable place and building 
where the missionary to our 
ancestors celebrated the most 
solemn of religious rites must 
ever claim from us such rever- 
ence as is due to few other 
spots in the islands of our 
birth. 

Close to the church are the 
very curious remains of a 
building which, for want of a 
better identification of its use, 
we may, like others, believe to 
have been the kiln where the 
monks dried their grain. It 
is square at one end and semi- 
circular at the other. The in- 
side of half of it—that towards 
the semicircular end—is built 
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up to the height of about four 
feet, and through this platform 
of stonework a hole descends to 
what may be thought to have 
been the place of the furnace, 
From end to end the building 
is 22 ft, long, and its walls are 
from 3 ft. 6 in, thick at the 
base to little more than 2 ft. at 
the top. I tell that it has been 
identified as a kiln, and it may 
be so; but the problem of its 
ancient purpose has been by no 
means satisfactorily solved, and 
it seemed that there were half 
a dozen other ends for which it 
might just as possibly have 
been constructed. To the south 
of the church there is another 
mysterious relic, an under- 
ground cell, to which difficult 
access is obtained through an 
aperture 3 ft. high and 16 in. 
wide. In shape the cell is 
square with the _ corners 
rounded, about 5 ft, wide. Its 
sides are built up with un- 
cemented stones, and the roof, 
5 ft. above the floor, is formed 
by huge slabs of stone, 
which again are deeply 
covered by the soil, with the 
mossy greensward over all, 
The most remarkable feature 
in the interior is a rectangular 
recess in the wall 21 in. across, 
14 in. high, and reaching back 
22 in. This might have been 
thought to be a fireplace, but 
that it is raised nearly 3 ft. 
above the floor, and that there 
is no trace of any chimney 
orifice connected with it. 
Moreover, in another part of 
the cell there are the remains 
of a shaft which may well have 
been a chimney. Some vague 
tradition has it that this cell 
was the place of punishment 
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and penance for erring monks, 
who were made to kneel in it 
with their hands fastened in 
the recess. This seems a some- 
what far-fetched theory, though 
tradition not seldom grows 
from a germ of truth. Pos- 
sibly acute observation and 
learned research (and, like 
every other relic in the island, 
this is worthy of the best that 
can be given) may some day 
detect its true original use and 
history. 

But almost the most re- 
markable of the edifices in the 
sacred precincts is the only 
remaining example of the 


dwelling- places which were 
occupied by the brethren of 
the community, and this in- 
deed may well carry our 
thoughts back to a legendary 
period. Sadly shattered as it 
is by time, and possibly by 


careless hands, it has preserved 
enough of its original char- 
acter to show how rude and 
simple it originally was, and 
to what a long-forgotten type 
of architecture it belongs. It 
has been pointed out that it is 
of the same era, and was built 
by men of the same school, as 
those who raised the Round 
Towers of Ireland.’ It is a 
double cell, formed of two 
cone-shaped or beehive - like 
dwellings meeting and joining 
each other, with a low con- 
necting square doorway at the 
point of contact. One of these 
is about 13 ft. in diameter, and 
the other a little smaller. The 
walls of both are, like those of 
the church, of uncemented 
stones, most deftly laid to- 
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gether so as to develop the 
curve of the lowly cone. At 
the side of the outer door of 
the double habitation is a small 
recess in the wall, which may 
either have been a socket for a 
massive bolt, or may possibly 
have formed a small shelf. It 
is perhaps not a little to be 
wondered at that, with no 
cement of any kind to keep 
the stones in their places, the 
walls have preserved for so 
many centuries even a sem- 
blance of their original form. 
If men had never visited the 
spot since the community for- 
sook their island home, they 
might have been even more 
complete. The winds and 
storms that sweep over these 
lonely islets would possibly 
have failed to disturb these 
rounded dwellings, which have, 
like the huts and tents of all 
primitive peoples, the exact 
shape which best defies the 
assaults of the elements. But 
though the place is deserted 
for long periods, shepherds 
come here from time to time 
to gather the cattle, and, using 
the huts for shelter, have 
treated them carelessly, shift- 
ing one stone after another till 
they have made gaps which 
have widened into semi-ruin. 

Near the church, somewhat 
apart by itself, and possibly 
rather larger than other dwell- 
ings of like nature in the pre- 
cincts, this double cell may, by 
little stretch of the imagination, 
be recognised as the one occu- 
pied by the spiritual head of the 
little settlement, St Columba 
himself, during his frequent 
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visits to the island. If so, it 
is the actual place where, 


“while the holy man was sojourn- 
ing in Hinba island, the grace of holy 
inspiration was poured out upon him 
in an abundant and incomparable 
manner, and wonderfully continued 
with him for three days ; so that, for 
three days and as many nights, he 
remained within a house which was 
locked up and filled with celestial 
light, would suffer no man to come 
near him, and neither did eat nor 
drink. And from this house, mark 
you, rays of intense brightness were 
seen at night, breaking out through 
the chinks of the doors and the key- 
holes. Some spiritual songs also, 
which had not been heard before, 
were then heard as they were being 
sung by him.” ! 


A little distance to the west 
of the church there is a space 
on which are seen, ranged with 
some slight appearance of regu- 
larity, a number of rounded 
swellings in the ground, seem- 


ing to suggest that here there 
was a village of the beehive- 
shaped cells, now collapsed in 
ruin and hidden by soil and 


vegetation. Here and there 
loose, partially-wrought stones 
still show that they were at 
one time used as_ building 
materials; and careful exam- 
ination might yet disclose some 
cells not entirely destroyed, 
and very possibly other inter- 
esting and instructive relics. 
About the church and all the 
subsidiary buildings of the mon- 
astery at Hinba, as distinguished 
from those of the original parent 
establishment at Iona, there was 
this peculiarity of character. 
At Iona the buildings construct- 
ed by St Columba for himself 
and his people were, after the 
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most primitive Irish fashion, 
made of withes and branches 
woven together and supported 
on wooden poles (the island was 
not then, as now, altogether 
destitute of trees). It was not 
for some years after their first 
arrival that the brotherhood 
were able to have so much as 
a wooden church ; and then, in 
order to erect it, it was neces- 
sary to bring oaks from the 
forests on the neighbouring 
mainland shore. But at Hinba, 
as we have seen, everything was 
from the first built of stone. 
It may be that Hinba was 
always without vegetation ex- 
cept pasturage, and that, there 
being good store of slaty rock 
easily to be fashioned into 
building material, the monks 
of Irish descent bethought 
themselves, when church and 
dwellings were to be provided, 
of the patterns given to them 
by the works lately seen in 
their native Ireland. 

On a sun-kissed knoll, hard 
by the faint traces of the 
monkish village, are the ves- 
tiges of a cemetery, and, it 
may be presumed, the ceme- 
tery of the monastery. Here 
are several tombstones, one of 
which, at any rate, is marked 
with a cross; and if the earth 
is probed, other (almost cer- 
tainly) monumental slabs are 
evident some distance below 
the green turf. On this 
eminence, as tradition tells, 
is the grave of Eithne, St 
Columba’s mother, daughter 
of Dimma MacNave, sprung 
from the princely house of 
Leinster. The highly born 
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Irishwoman had followed her 
saintly son, and her bones 
were laid in this spot which 
he loved so well. 

In 1824 Dr M‘Culloch, in 
describing the island, said that 
‘‘at a small distance from the 
ruins was the burying-ground, 
containing many ornamented 
stones, with remains of crosses, 
apparently native.” A short 
summer hour gives little oppor- 
tunity for exploration, and it is 
easy in a hurried visit to over- 
look that which is fairly 
obvious; but if these stones and 
crosses have remained in the 
small “God’s acre,” some of 
them should have caught the 
eye. Can it be that they have 
been removed from their con- 
secrated resting-place to fill an 
obscure niche in some public or 
private museum, or is it that 
the heedless hand of man has 
already hurried them to de- 
struction by putting them to 
ignoble uses? There is an 
adjacent sheep -fank, which 
bore, as it seemed to me, the 
same would-be innocent ex- 
pression as that of a dog more 
than suspected of stealing a 
mutton-chop. It has evidently 
been made in great part from 
stones that have belonged to 
the old ruins, and it cannot but 
be feared that it has not alto- 
gether respected the burying- 
ground and its monuments. 

Before leaving the Island of 
the Saints, it is worth while to 
stroll to the top of the nearest 
height and gaze on the pan- 
orama that lies around,—a 
panorama the sight of which 
would in itself be ample reward 
for the toils of a journey from 
the uttermost parts of the 
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earth. In the golden light of 
the sinking sun, Colonsay, 
Oronsay, Isla, Jura, Scarba lie 
like jewels on the shimmering 
expanse of waters. To the 
north rise, a thousand feet in 
height, the bold basaltic cliffs 
of Mull, with cloud-capped Ben 
More peeping over their crests, 
The long space of Loch Linnhe 
stretches round eastward to- 
wards the land of Lorne and 
gigantic Cruachan, monarch of 
a wide circle of peaks. It may 
be permitted to a Scotsman to 
think, Where else can we see 
the like? But, surpassingly 
beautiful as it all is in the 
clear calm of a glorious summer 
afternoon, we cannot forget 
that the scene takes a sterner, 
wilder form on most days of 
the year,—that a very moderate 
breeze will be enough to lash 
these narrow seas into fury, 
and that, to seafarers, the 
towering cliffs and picturesque 
coast may only present a 
threatening lee shore, unless 
their craft is stout and weii 
found. We may well marvel 
how St Columba and his monks 
made their way from island to 
island so frequently and with 
such certainty, and admire the 
skilful daring of their seaman- 
ship. It would be interesting 
indeed to see some of the frail 
barks in which these gallant 
boatmen confidently left port, 
and it would probably make 
@ modern sailor shudder if 
he were asked to trust him- 
self to such bottoms. They 
were for the most part con- 
structed of osiers, covered with 
skins, and their size was es- 
timated by the number of skins 
that found a place on the frame. 
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They had some boats, too, hol- 
lowed out of the trunks of 
trees, such as those which have 
been found buried in the peat- 
bogs of Ireland. But it must 
be believed that St Columba 
and his men had some galleys 
that were reasonably stout and 
had considerable capacity. The 
one in which the first voyage 
was made from Ireland to Iona 
was, we know, sixty feet long, 
and carried not only the saint 
and his twelve immediate dis- 
ciples, but other brethren, 
labourers and sailors. We 
know, too, that Gaulish mer- 
chants brought the wines of 
their country for sale in Ire- 
land (even then a taste for 
claret was a gentlemanly weak- 
ness among the priests and 
people of the green island), 
and the ships engaged in the 
trade must have been strong 
and seaworthy; so it is very 
probable that, though the boats 
used for fishing and for service 
along the coasts were slight 
and feeble, it must have been 
possible to charter more solid 
and roomy craft for distant 
enterprises. By the way, the 
sailing rig of the galleys was 
a cross-yard with a square sail, 
and this the monks particularly 
esteemed ; for they felt that the 
yard was always making over 
their crew the sign of the 
cross. 


And besides the perils of the 
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sea, there were many dangers 
to be encountered from the 
pirate rovers who infested is- 
land and coast, gathering prey 
both by outrage on the deep 
and by making descents on the 
villages of the shore. The 
Cormac Doil of “The Lord of 
the Isles” was a lineal de- 
scendant and a true represent- 
ative of the reivers who fre- 
quented sound and estuary at 
an earlier time. Twice, at 
least, in St Columba’s career 
he miraculously spoke the doom 
of such sea-wolves,—once when 
he announced that Ioan, the 
son of Conall, who had essayed 
to murder him in the previous 
year, was at that moment be- 
ing killed in battle; and again 
when, having vainly implored 
a spoiler to abandon hisplunder, 
he foretold the immediate de- 
struction by shipwreck of the 
ruthless man who had reft the 
goods from the saint’s well- 
loved friend. 

But a low sough of wind is 
coming up with the evening, 
and it is well that we should 
leave the island before a swell 
sets in from the Atlantic. As 
our boat is pushed off from 
St Columba’s haven, an old 
seal and her young one are 
gambolling at the outlet of the 
creek. Some folks say that 
their presence so close to the 
shore is a presage of a rising 
storm. 
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BY DOUGLAS 
CHAPTER XIV.—A 


WItmor’s first view of the 
kraal which had‘ been the 
headquarters of the truculent 
and fearless Magato, but now 
the home of his unworthy 
weakling son "Mpfeu, was dis- 
appointing in the extreme. 
He had listened with intense 
interest to the stories of the 
first visit of Hartley and Adam 
M‘Queen, and had filled in the 
unrecorded details with the 
colour of imagination, for it 
is rarely that South Africans 
can satisfy the natural crav- 
ing of the new-comer to know 
something more than their 
bald matter-of-fact narratives 
convey. He had pictured a 
native village of clustering 
huts, of a guileless unclad 
swarm of natives engaged in 
their primitive but - useful 
avocations, and, in the royal 
kraal, something approaching 
that barbaric splendour which 
tradition associates with the 
semi-savage chieftain in his 
own stronghold. 

’Mpfeu’s kraal consisted of 
less than a dozen grass - built 
beehive huts, differing no whit 
from any other of the scores 
Wilmot had seen on_ the 
journey up, and even on the 
outskirts of the mine near 
Krugersdorp. Three or four 
Kafirs lay about doing nothing 
in particular, and apparently 
too destitute of curiosity and 
energy to recognise the arrival 
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of white men beyond staring 
at them. A few girls and 
women paused in their slug- 
gish tasks to inquire of the 
induna what the invasion 
meant; but Bulalie was the 
only representative of the 
royal circle who proffered any 
greeting. Like most Trans- 
vaal Kafirs he spoke a little 
of the Taal, and advancing to 
Hartley, informed him that 
’"Mpfeu was too sleepy to see 
him that day. In the mean- 
time, would he outspan and 
take possession of the hut de- 
voted to the use of visitors? 

Hartley declined the offer. 
He knew too much of the 
horrors of a native hut, reek- 
ing with smoke and the dirt 
of a generation, and lighted 
only by the forty-inch aperture 
that did duty for door and 
window. He told Bulalie that 
he and his friends preferred 
to live in their waggon, but 
accepted the green mealies and 
Kafir beer brought by one of 
the royal wives. 

“Ts this the village?” Wil- 
mot asked, disgust and dis- 
enchantment in his voice, as 
soon as they got under the 
shelter of the waggon-tilt. 

“Village? Surely you know 
there’s no such thing as a Kafir 
village in South Africa?” Hart- 
ley answered. ‘A tribe occu- 
pies a large district, not a small 
spot. Look there, and there.” 
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He pointed in various direc- 
tions up and down the valley. 
Wilmot saw three or four 
clusters of huts, varying from 
two to half-a-dozen, each group 
separated by a mile or more 
from the other. Hartley ex- 
plained the family system pre- 
vailing among the Kafirs. 
“ These Magatese occupy about 
a thousand square miles,” said 
he, “and their huts are scattered 
as you see them. This is the 
royal kraal, and nobody comes 
to it but the head men of the 
different kraals, and then only 
when they are sent for. “Mpfeu 
is sleepy; that means he is 
either getting drunk or sober. 
If he is starting a drunk, we 
are booked for a week before 
we shall see him ; if he is taper- 
ing off, he will be fit in a day 
or two. Meanwhile we'll get 
the gun off-loaded.” 

Bulalie was appealed to for 
assistance. He despatched a 
Kafir to the nearest kraal, 
whence came, in the course of 
an hour, four or five able-bodied 
but flabby-muscled natives, who 
were given over to the charge 
of Golosh, and initiated into 
the business of removing the 
timbers from the waggon. A 
couple of English labourers 
would have completed the off- 
loading easily in half an hour. 
By that time the Magatese had 
lifted off three timbers and 
deposited them on the ground 
at the tail of the waggon, where 
they impeded further work. 
So the party sat down and took 
snuff for a quarter of an hour. 
They would have returned to 
their toil then, but two girls 
came out of a hut and sat 
by them. Politeness forbade 
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leaving them unentertained, 
with the result that the off- 
loading was postponed for half 
an hour longer. By that time 
the sun was within half an 
hour of the distant peak, 
whence it disappeared for the 
night. The labourers had nearly 
a quarter of a mile to walk to 
their kraals, so started home- 
wards, one of them intimating 
that some of the party might 
return to complete the job in 
a day or two after a beer 
drink was finished at one of 
the kraals. 

Hartley watched their de- 
parture with anger and dis- 
gust written large upon his 
face. 

“There’s a sample of civilisa- 
tion for you,” he remarked. 
“In the old chief’s time they 
dared not have sat down to 
snuff without permission, much 
less quit work. But this black- 
guard ’"Mpfeu has been got 
hold of by civilisers. Look at 
the result! He is most of the 
time drunk, and all discipline is 
gone. I don’t believe there’s a 
manly Kafir left in the tribe. 
They’ll be wiped out presently 
by the Boers, who dared not 
put their noses over the moun- 
tain in Magato’s time. Man, 
but he was a chief—the sort of 
chap you read about, but rarely 
see. Hewasaman. It’s hard 
to belieye he should have a son 
like this. If Kafir ghosts walk, 
as these fellows believe they do, 
the old boy must spend the 
nights groaning. I hope this 
blessed gun will burst and blow 
’Mpfeu to blazes.” 

Next morning Golosh and 
the two Kafirs completed the 
off-loading before breakfast, 
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without outside help, and by 
noon the gun was fitted. 

Hartley put in a belt and 
prepared to apply the all-im- 
portant question, Would it 
work? He trained it on to a 
hill distant a thousand yards, 
and turned the handle; an ear- 
piercing rattle followed, and a 
small cloud of dust rose from 
the side of the kopje. Hartley 
turned the muzzle right and 
left, up and down, till the belt 
was emptied. 

“Good old Adam! He’s 
earned his money,” was his 
only comment. 

The reverberations had 
barely ceased to echo among 
the craggy rocks that sur- 
rounded the spot, before nat- 
ives came pouring out of the 
distant kraals, running to- 


wards the gun where the smoke 
still lingered. 


Bulalie came 
too, a smile on his otherwise 
unemotional face. He was an 
elderly man, with something 
of the dignity of command, 
and, as was afterwards proved, 
the only worthy wearer of the 
mantle of the dead chief. 

“Good byemby?” he asked, 
using the name for a cannon 
whose origin has puzzled phil- 
ologists since the Zulu war, 
and given rise to fifty explana- 
tions. 

Bulalie stood well behind the 
Maxim, and without moving a 
muscle stolidly stared at it, 
beginning with the neat painted 
tripod on which it was mounted, 
and finishing with a hard scrut- 
inising gaze at the polished 
brass muzzle. Then, without 
a word, he walked to the chief’s 
kraal, and a quarter of an hour 
later came out with ’Mpfeu. 
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“Here’s your civilised sav- 
age chief,” Hartley remarked, 
and Wilmot looked and saw a 
tall Kafir intended by nature 
to be a shapely specimen of 
physical development untram- 
melled by the retarding influ- 
ences of artificiality ; but civil- 
isation had triumphed over 
nature, and alcohol had un- 
done in two years the work 
of generations. "Mpfeu was a 
physical and mental wreck at 
twenty-five years of age. He 
had the halting, slouching step 
of an old man, fishy eyes sur- 
rounded by a broad arch of 
red, raw flesh, a limp under- 
hanging jaw, drooping should- 
ers, and a body covered with 
loose flabby skin. The only 
sign of his chieftainship was 
the royal leopard skin tied 
loosely round his waist, with 
the tail drooping between his 
legs. He was naked from the 
waist up, and his attenuated 
calves were concealed by a pair 
of leathern leggings of the 
latest English military pattern. 
His ornaments were a couple 
of brass-wire bangles round 
each ankle, and a lady’s plain 
gold bracelet on the left wrist. 
He walked with a stick, the 
length of a billiard cue, bound 
with brass and copper wire, 
and carried in his left hand a 
silver tankard. 

He halted a few feet from the 
gun, gave a nod of recognition 
to Hartley, stared at Wilmot, 
and glared at Smeer, whose 
obviously Boer appearance was 
too suggestive of his natural 
enemies to be pleasing. 

Bulalie directed his attention 
to the gun. *Mpfeu turned his 
oily eyes upon it, and stood 
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leaning on his stick in apa- 
thetic silence while his induna 
explained. 

“He wants to see it fired,” 
Bulalie interpreted, when 
’Mpfeu had interrupted the 
lecture by a half - whispered 
monosyllable. To speak in a 
whisper is one of the privileges 
and signs of royal dignity, 
the only one that ’Mpfeu pre- 
served, and that because rais- 
ing the voice required an effort. 

Hartley fed the gun with a 
belt of cartridges, and was 
about to use the kopje as a 
target when ’Mpfeu whispered 
again. 

“He wants to see oxen 
killed,” Bulalie explained. 

The half-dozen indunasstand- 
ing round showed signs of ex- 
citement. They knew that the 
victims of the experiment would 
be taken from their own herds, 
and they protested. The in- 
daba was long and noisy, and 
ended in the chief consenting 
to the substitution of a flock 
of goats. Kafirs were sent to 
the neighbouring kraals to levy 
the royal tax, and Hartley took 
advantage of the interval to 
produce the case of a dozen 
bottles of gin he had brought 
as a present to the chief. 

*Mpfeu’s face showed the first 
sign of interest and animation 
when the bottles were exposed. 
He signed to his indunas to 
carry them to his hut, and 
thither he slouched to sample 
the gift. 

“TI reckon I’ve postponed 
this show for a day or two,” 
Hartley remarked when, the 
goats having been driven to 
the side of the kopje and the 
fact intimated to the royal 
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drunkard, Bulalie came out to 
suggest a wachteen beetje 
(wait a bit). 

‘‘He’s drinking alone,” re- 
marked Hartley. ‘“ Doesn’t 
even invite me to have a tot 
of my own liquor. Sure sign 
that a man, black or white, has 
gone under when he drinks 
alone. Never knew it fail. 
Man, when I’ve been by myself 
in camp I always gave a tot to 
my Kafirs to save my own 
skin. Never drunk alone in 
my life. Reckon every drink 
I’ve had in this country cost 
me the price of two. If it 
wasn’t for spoiling the deal I’d 
go and collar my share.” And 
Hartley relieved his feelings by 
smothering them behind his 
efforts to light his pipe. 

It was near sundown when 
*Mpfeu reeled out of his hut, 
supported on each side by an 
induna, and accompanied by 
four of his wives, young girls 
on the border-line of twenty, 
but carrying the signs of pre- 
mature age, brought on by the 
ill-treatment of their royal 
spouse. 

Just before the arrival of 
the visitors one of the wives 
had perpetrated a scandal, un- 
precedented in the history of 
the court. She had run away 
to her father. Twenty years 
before, such an act would have 
ensured the destruction of her 
parents’ kraal, and the prompt 
knobkerrying of the recaptured 
deserter; but ’Mpfeu had 
learned something of civilis- 
ation, and showed his annoy- 


ance in a more refined manner. 


He had merely taken back 
from the father the twenty 
oxen paid for the girl, put a 
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dog-chain round her neck, and 
kept her for a month fastened 
to the pole of her hut, sending 
in the other wives every other 
day to express the royal dis- 
pleasure with a sjambok. As 
the girl’s chief grievance had 
been the too lavish use of 
liquor by her husband, he 
ingeniously reminded her of it 
by foreing a bullock-horn into 
her mouth and pouring down 
it as much gin and whisky as 
he could spare. Hartley was 
informed by the induna who 
told him the story that the 
treatment had completely over- 
come her conscientious scruples 
against the use of alcohol, and 
she had not uttered a word 
against whisky since the sixth 
and last application of the 
corrective, which was satis- 
factory, as it prevented the 
waste of much good spirit. 
Under the old heathen régime 
she would have been given no 
opportunity for recantation, 
but would have died in her 
obstinate bigotry. 

The goats, to the number of 
about twenty, had been herded 
on the side of the kopje, at a 
distance of about seven hundred 
yards, and after much shout- 
ing the herd- boys got the 
animals in a crowd and ran 
out of the way. Hartley 
sighted the gun carefully and 
turned the handle. The dis- 
concerting rattle brought 
shrieks of alarm from the 
women, and, a few seconds 
later, a chorus of admiring 
“ows” from the men. The 
goats had been mowed down. 
Half a dozen, sorely wounded, 
were scrambling away on 
broken limbs, and, in mercy, 
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Hartley gave them what re- 
mained of the cartridges in the 
feed-belt. 

’Mpfeu looked on as apatheti- 
cally as ever, the only sign 
of interest being excited when 
the Kafirs laid before him for 
inspection three mangled car- 
cases. “Ask the white man 
what he wants,” he whispered 
to Bulalie. 

The induna interpreted. 

“The white stones I saw the 
other day: I'll take them now,” 
was Hartley’s curt reply. 

The chief was led back to 
his hut, Hartley and his com- 
panions following. 

Bulalie put his hand on. the 
shoulder of Johannes Smeer. 

“You may not come,” said 
he in the Taal. “No Boer 
goes into the chief’s kraal.” 

Hartley was confirmed in his 
surmise that the mantle of 
Magato had fallen on to the 
shoulders of the old induna. 
It was a saying of the dead 
chief, “ When a Boer enters my 
hut, he will stay there.” 

The moment Smeer felt the 
hand of the induna on his 
shoulder, the innate hatred of 
his race for the Kafir asserted 
itself. He flushed through his 
grey, parchment skin, pushed 
Bulalie aside, and elbowed his 
way through the women and 
indunas, who made way for 
him. He stood for a few 
moments inside the door, then 
squatted defiantly on a mat. 

He had unconsciously ful- 
filled the prophecy of the last 
three rulers of that tribe. Two 
years later a Boer commando 
entered and burned that hut, 
and drove the wreck of a 
dynasty to die the death of a 
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broken drunkard in the fever 
swamps of the Limpopo. With 
the aid of his attendants ’Mpfeu 
was dropped into a squatting 
position on the ground. His 
leggings were removed, and a 
soldier's scarlet tunic put on 
him as protection against the 
flies that swarmed in the hut. 
The process of settling down 
into a satisfactory position 
occupied considerable time, and 
when one of the wives pre- 
sented a bottle of gin he raised 
it with the trembling slowness 
of a man in the last stages of 
alcoholic breakdown, took a big 
gulp, then passed it back to be 
emptied into a calabash from 
which he took a second drink 
and passed it towards Hartley, 
who took it, drank fairly and 
squarely, and passed it to Wil- 
mot, whispering, ‘“‘ Don’t shy at 
it,—drink.” Wilmot obeyed, 
then held the tankard, hesitat- 


ing whether to pass it to the 


Boer. Smeer noticed the act. 

“Afrikanders don’t drink 
with Kafirs,” he said viciously, 
but fortunately in English. 

“Shut up, you fool; you'll 
get no diamonds if you make a 
row,” Hartley interposed with- 
out turning his head. He was 
squatting on the ground a few 
feet in front of “Mpfeu, and 
watching every movement that 
was taking place among the in- 
dunas. Wilmot was observing 
too, and but for the placid un- 
concern on Hartley’s face he 
would have been startled when 
Bulalie laid across his own 
knees a rifle. 

“See that,” said Hartley, 
addressing Smeer in English. 
“There’s one of your Govern- 
ment guns. Look at the mark 
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on the butt, ‘Z. A. R.’ Boers 
run guns as well as Rooineks, 
eh?” 

Before Smeer could reply, 
Bulalie handed to ’"Mpfeu a 
tin box such as is used for 
biscuits. 

“These are the stones—keep 
quiet,” Hartley whispered. 

’Mpfeu slowly removed the 
lid, and poured out upon the 
straw mat about a pint of 
white stones, varying in size 
from a pea to a marble. 

“Tell the white man he may 
take one handful,” he said to 
Bulalie. 

The induna interpreted. 
Hartley spread his open hand, 
as if measuring its capacity, 
and hesitated, then took off his 
big smasher hat, laid it crown 
downwards before him, rubbed 
his palm on the muddy floor, 
and placed it gently over the 
heap of stones, pressing them 
into the smallest compass. He 
kept his hand stationary for 
the space of half a minute, 
then with a quick easy motion 
raised it, and dropped the 
stones into his hat. 

“Man, but I could have 
grabbed twice that lot,” ex- 
claimed Smeer, who had got 
upon his feet on hearing the 
instructions interpreted, and 
stood stooping over Hartley. 

“Tf the Boer had not been 
here you should have had two 
hands full,” said ’Mpfeu ; “but 
one handful is enough for him 
to steal.” 

Bulalie interpreted, stolidly. 
The old Boer glared savagely, 
and was about to reply, when 
Hartley sprang up, seized him 
by the shoulder, and bundled 
him out of the hut. He re- 
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turned, picked up his hat, and 
cramming it into his capacious 
side pocket, walked out. Smeer 
was just stooping to re-enter, 
his face livid with passion. 
Hartley grasped him by the 
arm and pulled him towards 
the waggon. 

“Say a word, and I'll brain 
you. Haven’t you sense enough 
to see that you are pepper in 
the eyes of these Kafirs? Get 
out of sight into the waggon 
and I'll give you your share,” 
and Hartley lifted the little 
man on to the tail-board as if 
he had been a sack of mealies. 

The three men sat together 
under the tilt. When Hartley 


had succeeded in soothing the 
outraged feelings of Johannes 
by explaining that he had 
acted as he had in order to 
prevent the old man from 
spoiling the business by re- 


senting the insult of the chief, 
he proceeded to count and 
estimate their treasure. The 
stones numbered nearly three 
hundred, and ranged from six 
to fifty carats apiece, though 
most of the larger stones had 
eluded the grip and filtered 
between the fingers. However, 
about twenty of the best had 
fallen into the hat, and, after 
making allowance for faulty 
stones, Hartley decided that 
his original estimate of twenty 
thousand pounds’ worth was 
not extravagant. 

“And now, Johannes,” said 
he, “will you take your stones 
now, or will you wait till we 
can turn them into money?” 

There was no hesitation about 
the reply— 

“T’ll take my share now.” 

There was some difficulty in 
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appraising five hundred pounds’ 
worth ; but with time and pa- 
tience, and much objection and 
jangling, twenty stones were 
apportioned to the old man, 
who declared himself satisfied 
—as well he might, for their 
value was much nearer a 
thousand pounds than the 
amount promised. 

“Are you sure you're satis- 
fied?” asked Hartley with 
obvious irony. 

Smeer turned the stones over 
in his dirty hat. 

“Yes,” he answered dubi- 
ously, “I think the diamonds 
may be enough ; but when do 
you pay me for the waggon?” 

Hartley looked up suddenly, 
as if he had been struck. His 
face became contorted with 
passion, and Wilmot felt an 
apprehensive thrill of approach- 
ing danger. Hartley’s mouth 
opened convulsively, but no 
words came; then, just as 
Wilmot had nerved himself 
for a torrential outburst of 
profanity, Hartley shook his 
head gravely and remarked in 
a tone of mild reproach, “ You 
greedy rascal!” 

He lighted his pipe and 
puffed away the passion he 
had restrained, while Wilmot 
expressed his sense of relief by 
a burst of laughter. 

‘Man, I came near slaughter- 
ing him ; but I couldn’t lose my 
temper after punching him for 
getting qwaart with that Kafir,” 
was Hartley’s apology for his 
restraint. He turned to Smeer. 
“T’ll pay you for your waggon,” 
said he; “and I'll tell Clarie 
that if she marries you, she'll 
have to pay you for her board 
and lodging.” 
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“Nay, Mr Hartley, that 
would be wrong; I would not 
charge her anything,” the old 
man replied with childlike 
earnestness. 

Hartley and Wilmot lay 
long awake under the waggon- 
tilt that night, arranging 
plans for the safe bestowal of 
the treasure. Hartley had al- 
ready given the matter some 
thought; but the unexpected 
inclusion of Smeer into their 
partnership and secret neces- 
sitated a rearrangement. The 
folly of putting all their eggs 
into one basket was to be 
avoided by distributing the 
sténes as much as possible. 

To the ordinary man there 
would appear no difficulty in 
hiding a number of small 
pebbles that would not fill a 
teacup; but precautions had 
to be taken against the very 


probable contingency of a 
search by persons who had 
learned in Kimberley the diffi- 
cult art of hiding and finding. 
Hartley had never been in 


Diamondopolis, but, like all 
old Randites, he was familiar 
with the thousands of stories 
of diamond smuggling, whose 
colossal ingenuity was only 
equalled by the almost super- 
natural penetrativeness of the 
most perfect and far-reaching 
detective system the world has 
yet known—a system nurtured 
and developed by all the re- 
sources of unlimited wealth, 
and the use of state - aided 
machinery that, like a valu- 
able invention, was daily 
strengthened and amplified by 
the best brains that money 
could command. 

Hartley told strange stories 
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that night which amazed his 
astonished listener ; for though 
many such narrations have 
passed into the list of stock 
yarns, the best are generally 
left untold to new hands, as 
they demand a degree of faith 
that is near akin to childish 
credulity. 

One of Hartley’s earliest ex- 
periences was the nursing of 
@ camp acquaintance who had 
been reduced to a condition of 
repulsive and Job-like corrup- 
tion through carrying valuable 
stones in suppurating ulcers 
about his body; and he knew 
well the famous illicit dealer 
who had run the gauntlet of 
Kimberley detectives with five 
thousand pounds’ worth of 
stones concealed beneath a 
hideous scalp wound. The 
invention of new hiding- 
places seemed to have reached 
its limit, and those that occa- 
sionally succeeded were but 
variants on old tricks that 
escaped notice because of their 
antiquity. 

It was on this hypothesis 
Hartley intended to work. 
The two partners were to 
carry as many of the more 
valuable stones as they could 
conceal on or about their 
persons; the bulk were to be 
hidden in the most conspicu- 
ous object on the waggon— 
the brake-block. This is a 
piece of wood about two feet 
long and six inches square, 
that presses against each hind 
wheel of the waggon by the 
action of a screw. An auger- 
hole was to’ be bored in 
each, the diamonds inserted, 
and the holes plugged with 
wood. As the block was al- 
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ways coated with mud, any 
sign of the boring and plug- 
ging would be obliterated. 
Another advantage lay in the 
very important fact that, if 
occasion arose, the blocks could 
be detached, thrown carelessly 
aside, and left in safety—for 
a discarded brake-block, like 
a leaky kettle, was worth 
neither destroying nor using, 
and might lie about the farm 
for years; and further, it was 
not too bulky for easy trans- 
port. As Hartley pointed out, 
in the old days the waggon 
was a common hiding-place, 
and he had known the Kim- 
berley detectives cut one into 
two-inch pieces in their quest 
for a valuable parcel of stones ; 
but no one who knew his 
business would suspect an old 
hand like Hartley of resorting 
to such a primitive and played- 
out hiding-place. 

They had ample time for 
the perfection of their plans. 
The exhausted oxen needed, at 
least, a week’s rest, and the old 
waggon required much patch- 
ing and repairing after the 
strain of the journey. The 
secreting of the dozen large 
stones the two men had de- 
cided to carry with them was 
not so easy a task as the dis- 
posal of the bulk, and provided 
material for many serious dis- 
cussions. Hartley at last hit 
upon a device which was 
adopted. He had purchased 
from one of the indunas a 
genuine sjambok,—not the imi- 
tation thing of ox-hide, but 
the rare and valuable article 
made of rhinoceros skin, about 
thirty inches long, and taper- 
ing from three-quarters of an 


inch to a slender point. With 
infinite pains he hollowed out 
six inches of the thick end, 
inserted ten diamonds, and 
paid a Kafir, with a pocket- 
knife, to bind the end with 
brass wire, after the fashion 
in which the natives ornament 
their knobkerries and sticks. 
Wilmot purchased a similar 
sjambok, and when complete 
the men carried probably the 
most valuable riding-whips in 
the world, for they contained 
at least two thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds apiece. 
Next to their clothes a sjam- 
bok was the closest accessory 
to their persons: it is as much 
a part of an Afrikander’s 
equipment as his boots. There 
was only one weak point about 
the scheme that Hartley could 
detect. A sjambok of genuine 
rhinoceros hide might tempt 
many a man to petty larceny ; 
but, on the other hand, its 
obvious value would supply 
excuse for retaining it in the 
hand when it might otherwise 
be put down. 

The diamonds were success- 
fully inserted into the brake- 
blocks by Hartley one day 
when Smeer and the Kafirs 
were away looking after the 
oxen ; and by way of throwing 
the old man off the scent Hart- 
ley made two small leather bags, 
filled them with pebbles, and 
he and Wilmot wore them tied 
inside their belts. Johannes 
had carried his treasure in the 
puggaree round his hat, but on 
seeing the expedient adopted by 
his companions, he imitated it, 
making a point of counting the 
stones before and after going to 
sleep, which was four or five 
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times during the twenty-four 
hours. 

Wilmot killed the time of 
waiting by watching the 
natives. He had all the new- 
comer’s curiosity about their 
manners and customs. Hart- 
ley had been abandoned as a 
source of information ; for, like 
most South Africans long in the 
country, he was unable to con- 
ceive how any white man could 
feel interested in the ways of 
Kafirs, and dispensed his very 
large stock of knowledge with 
grudging impatience and parsi- 
mony. When Wilmot appealed 
to Golosh, that superior pro- 
duct of civilisation announced 
in the most lofty manner that 
he knew nothing about dirty 
niggers. Thrown, therefore, 
upon his own resources, Wil- 
mot tried to pick up knowledge 
at first hand, and succeeded, in 
spite of his inability to hold 
converse with the subjects. He 
was fortunate in being the wit- 
ness of the picturesque if long- 


drawn ceremonial of a Kafir 
wedding, and the less edifying 
spectacle of a beer-drink, with 
its attendant scenes of disgust- 
ing repletion and quarrelling ; 
but when he had seen the 
slaughter of an ox by the 
barbarous native method of 
spearing the animal and chas- 
ing it round till it dropped 
from loss of blood, he cried 
enough, and avoided prying 
further behind the veil. 

Eight days after their arrival 
Hartley and Wilmot attended 
Bulalie on a leave-taking visit 
to the hut of "Mpfeu. His 
majesty handed round the gin- 
bottle, instructed his induna 
to convey his satisfaction with 
the gun, and curled up to sleep 
with his head on the lap of a 
wife. 

Hartley presented Bulalie 
and the chief indunas with the 
snuff he had brought for the 
purpose, and at sunrise next 
morning the homeward trek 
began. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


VIII.—THE PRELIMINARIES TO THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN, 
(WITH MAP.) 


Now that the naval situ- 
ation in the Far East has been 
definitely settled for the whole 
campaign, we must retrace our 
steps and return to the narra- 
tive of the land campaign that 
is still dragging on in Man- 
churia. In a previous paper 
we left the Russian army in 
the act of extricating itself 
from its position at Liauyang, 
which ancient Manchu town 
the victorious Japanese had 
entered in the early hours of 
the 4th of September... All 


day through the 5th of Sep- 
tember, judging from the tele- 


graphic reports which reached 
this country, it looked as if 
Kuroki was in a position to 
throw himself across the Rus- 
sian line of retreat, and thus 
turn what had been a hard- 
earned success into a decisive 
victory. But, as we have al- 
ready shown in our previous 
description of this battle, the 
enveloping force which Kuroki 
had at his command was not 
of sufficient strength and mo- 
bility to enable it to press in- 
wards the steel line of massive 
rearguard which Kuropatkin 
concentrated at Yentai for the 
purpose of covering the with- 
drawal of his army. As far as 
can be judged from contem- 
porary accounts of this the 
first great land battle of the 
campaign, there were other 
causes besides the weakness 


of Kuroki’s enveloping force 
which rendered it necessary 
for Oyama to halt the per- 
severing battalions which had 
snatched victory from a situ- 
ation which at one time 
seemed well-nigh impossible. 
Contemporary observers re- 
port that the week’s fighting 
had so perilously reduced the 
reserves, both in artillery and 
small-arm ammunition, that it 
would have been unwise to 
have risked an immediate en- 
gagement for fear that the 
Russian rearguard, too close- 
ly pressed, might turn and 
counter with success. Also, so 
our information went, the Jap- 
anese infantry had undertaken 
and accomplished a task which 
in its completion left them prac- 
tically exhausted. The above 
is the reasoning of those con- 
temporary observers who have 
supplied reports to the author- 
ities at home. But judging of 
the campaign in the light of 
subsequent events, one cannot 
disassociate ,oneself from the 
suspicion that although it may 
have appeared to these spec- 
tators that the ammunition- 
waggons were empty, and that 
the troops in the first line 
were staggering into Liauyang 
parched and exhausted, yet 
somehow those many hundreds 
and thousands of acres of stand- 
ing millet concealed somewhere 
sufficient reserves to have car- 
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ried on the pursuitif the General 
Staff had:so desired, and an 
adequate supply of the sinews 
of battle to have enabled 
Oyama to have hoisted the 
Headquarters’ Staff standard 
over the ancient battlements 
of Mukden. We cannot, of 
course, completely throw aside 
the statements of experts, 
but. judging of an organ- 
isation which has thus been 
able to-.carry out a mari- 
time and land campaign from 
start to finish against an enemy 
of such potential resources, ex- 
cept in the matter of strat- 
egical position and prepared 
intellect, it would seem within 
the pale of possibility that the 
halt on the Yentai front was 
the result rather of precon- 
ceived method than the in- 
sistence of necessity. May it 
not have been that the experi- 
ence of the past eight months 
had so demonstrated to the 
Japanese General Staff the full 
power of their own striking 
army and the numbers requisite 
in any circumstances to give 
them success over their enemy, 
that the result which they at- 
tained at the battle of Mukden 
eight months: later had al- 
ready been coldly calculated 
for during the titanic struggle 
at Liauyang? That Oyama 
and his Staff had made up their 
minds on the morning of Sept- 
ember 5 that the line of the 
Sha-ho was the correct place 
for the Japanese army to 
winter? That by so doing 
they encouraged Kuropatkin 
to mass an army forty miles 
south of Tie-ling which would 
be of such magnitude that its 
annihilation would bring those 
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paralysing results which alone 
could induce their giant op- 
ponent to view as an impos- 
sibility a further continuation 
of the campaign? In a word, 
that after Liauyang Oyama 
schemed to maintain a Russian 
army in and about Mukden in 
order that he might in the 
spring be able to crush entirely 
Russia’s military strength in 
the Far East’? We do not care 
to be dogmatic in our views, 
but we look for some sound 
reason to explain the extra- 
ordinary lack of military 
perspicacity which apparently 
ordered the: final issues of the 
battle of Liauyang. : The Jap- 
anese stratagem in this battle 
was so out of keeping with the 
military genius which they have 
displayed on all other occasions 
both by sea and land, that one 
is forced into the belief that 
what we in our ignorance were 
pleased to term want of skill 
and indifferent strategy, was 
in reality the working of a 
genius more far-reaching and 
complete than is to be found 
in any military history in the 
past. If true, such deliberation 
is little short of superhuman. 
Be all that as it may, it 
behoves us now to follow the 
course of the campaign as it 
unfolded itself during the last 
weeks of the fighting season. 
Kuroki’s strategical pursuit 
was stopped on September 6, 
whether by design or necessity 
we must leave it to the Jap- 
anese to declare when at the 
close of hostilities they finally 
give us the inward history of 
their campaign. This enabled 
Kuropatkin to concentrate his 
beaten army at Mukden. A 
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portion of his force, in anticipa- 
tion of a Japanese pursuit, had 
already been transferred early 
in September to Tie-ling, a 
position which Kuropatkin was 
even then preparing on the 
Chai-ho, forty miles north-east 
of Mukden. About the same 
time that Kuropatkin’s pre- 
cautionary rearguard reached 
Tie-ling, the head of the 2nd 
European Army Corps, which 
had just arrived from European 
Russia and concentrated at 
Harbin, also arrived at Tie-ling. 
As the Yentai rearguard had 
fallen back to the Sha-ho prac- 
tically unopposed, and as ad- 
vices from the front showed 
Kuropatkin that the Japanese 
for the time being had finished 
with the initiative, the general 
exodus was checked, and Kuro- 
patkin set himself to re-form 
and reconstruct his fighting 
force upon the line of the Sha- 
ho, a small tributary of the 
Liau-ho, about twelve miles 
south of the city. It is evident 
that Kuropatkin had timed his 
original concentration in order 
to be able to take the initiative 
from his defensive position at 
Liauyang about the 15th of Sep- 
tember. Oyama had forestalled 
him in his intention. But the 
immediate result was that 
Kuropatkin was able to re- 
plenish his Liauyang losses 
and his expenditure in ammuni- 
tion almost at once. Before 
the battle of Liauyang had 
commenced a_ reinforcement 
from Europe, consisting of 
80,000 men, was already south 
of Lake Baikal. In fact, the 
advance- guard of this force 
had taken part in the fighting 
round Yentai coal-mines. Upon 
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this fresh nucleus Kuropatkin 
rallied his beaten battalions, 
and by dint of great effort had 
reconstructed, out of the chaos 
which naturally followed upon 
so rapid a withdrawal as that 
from Liauyang, a field army 
with which he felt confident 
enough to comply with the 
demands of the Grand Ducal 
party in St Petersburg. This 
latter, under the signature of 
the Czar, now ordered him to 
take the initiative, crush the 
Japanese, and relieve Port 
Arthur before it should be too 
late. By the Emperor’s ukase 
the army of the Far East 
was divided on September 25 
into two parts,—the first to 
be commanded by Kuropatkin 
in person, and the second by 
the veteran Gripenberg, in 
whose military capacity all 
Russia pinned great faith. At 
the end of September, when 
Kuropatkin was putting final 
touches into his scheme of a 
magnificent advance, the rival 
armies were practically in touch 
twenty-five miles south of Muk- 
den. The Japanese line from 
right to left was in the same 
order of distribution as it had 
been since the armies had 
landed on the sea-board. That 
is, Kuroki was holding the ex- 
treme right, his exposed flank 
being at Pén-hsi-hu on the 
Taitse-ho; Nodzu held the 
country in the vicinity of the 
Yentai coal-mines; Oku kept 
the line abreast on the railway, 
with his exposed left practically 
on the Hun-ho, the interval 
being maintained by the Cav- 
alry Division. Roughly, the 
Japanese front extended over 
thirty-five miles. The Russian 

















line lay in a great loop from 
Hsin-min-ting on the extreme 
right to Hua-ling on the east ; 
but the intrenched front was 
much less, and consisted in this 
position only of such light 
field-works as the advanced 
troops had thrown up to secure 
the supports behind the line of 
outposts. Even at this dis- 
tance it is rather hard to 
assess accurately the numbers 
on both sides; but as near as 
we have been able to judge by 
a study of such returns as have 
reached us, Kuropatkin for the 
purpose of his offensive was able 
to dispose of about 25,000 cav- 
alry, 222,000 infantry, and 900 
guns. This army Kuropatkin 
divided into three columns, the 
left of which was to carry out 
a comprehensive turning move- 
ment against Kuroki at Pén- 
hsi-hu on the Japanese right. 
This column, from which the 
main results were expected, 
was under Stackelberg. Vir- 
tually it was the Siberian 
Sharpshooter Corps, composed 
of Samsonoff’s and Rennen- 
kampf’s sharpshooters and 
riflemen. The centre column, 
which was to move at the foot 
of the mountains vid Feng- 
chia-pu under Linevitch, con- 
sisted of the 4th, 5th, 10th, 
and 17th Army Corps, or such 
residue of them as could be 
brigaded. The right column, 
which was the one under the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief’s 
own direction, was composed 
almost entirely of the Western 
troops which had during the 
last two months arrived from 
Russia. Few of these troops 
had hitherto been blooded. 
From his whole force Kuro- 
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patkin had withdrawn six of 
his best divisions for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a central 
reserve. To oppose this force 
Oyama had at his disposal 
very nearly equal numbers: he 
might have been somewhat in- 
ferior in the matter of cavalry 
and artillery, but it is certain 
that in the matter of infantry 
he had a slight preponderance. 

A glance at the map on 
p. 277 will make Kuropatkin’s 
objective fairly obvious. He in- 
tended that his right and centre 
columns, operating on a front 
of little more than ten miles’ 
length, with his central reserve 
of six divisions, should be suffi- 
cient, if not to overthrow Oku’s 
force and Nodzu’s left, at least 
to be strong enough to necessi- 
tate their bringing up their re- 
serves to hold their positions. 
This being the case, he trusted 
that his proved and seasoned 
Siberian troops, even though 
they had been seasoned in de- 
feat, would be able to turn 
Kuroki at Pén-hsi-hu, and 
operate along the valley of the 
Taitse-ho as far as the general 
retirement of the Japanese line 
in the circumstances gave 
promise of disaster. There was 
nothing unreasonable in the 
plan. It failed for two car- 
dinal reasons, the first being 
the fact that the Japanese 
proved the better troops; the 
second, that the Russian system 
of operations did not allow the 
officer in command of the right 
army to benefit from the un- 
doubted initial success which 
Samsonoff had at Pén-hsi-hu. 
But although we do not find 
it within us to join in the 
general laugh which greeted 
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Kuropatkin’s grandiloquent 
order of the day, published on 
October 2, in which he declared 
that the Russian Manchurian 
Army was now strong enough 
to begin its forward movement, 
yet we feel that Kuropatkin 
had at the moment some 
reason to be sanguine. On 
September 26 the circum- 
Baikal Railway had _ been 
opened, making a very con- 


siderable difference to the 
rapidity with which supplies 
and reinforcements reached 


him from his rear. He had in- 
formation from Europe which 
confirmed him in the belief 
that although his army had 
to retreat in front of the 
Japanese at Liauyang, yet it 
retreated before an enemy ab- 
solutely exhausted with the 
efforts it had made: moreover, 
Continental information had 
heaped praise upon him and 
his army. Also, his troops, 
though beaten, had recovered 
their composure and enthusi- 
asm with a rapidity which lent 
colour to the belief that but 
one more effort was required 
in order to settle finally this 
impertinent race of yellow men. 
It must be presumed that at 
this time Kuropatkin had no 
means of knowing that the 
Japanese had made every ar- 
rangement to meet the severe 
casualty list which Liauyang 
cost them; that even while the 
torches were being applied to 
the funeral biers, seasoned re- 
serves, men who were doing a 
Manchurian campaign for the 
second time, were marching up 
the sodden roads between 
the port of debarkation and 
Haicheng: nor could he have 
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known that by a single stroke 
of the pen the. Japanese had 
recalled to the colours those 
veterans who had already 
passed into the territorial army, 
making all and sundry liable 
for foreign service for the space 
of seventeen and a half years, 
Kuropatkin may have con- 
gratulated himself upon Prince 
Khiloff’s energy and the com- 
pletion of the circum-Baikal 
Railway, but the additional 
rapidity of transport ensured 
was but a fiea-bite beside the 
expansive measures which 
within three months would 
double the number of the men 
with Oyama at the front. Also, 
Kuropatkin had reason to con- 
gratulate himself because not 
only was the “going” better, 
but for the most part the 
millet, which had masked 
Oyama’s dispositions, had now 
been harvested. There would 
be less uncertainty, less mystery 
about the action which he pro- 
posed to fight. He had no fear 
now in putting the plan to the 
test, and he reckoned that 
Stackelberg’s experienced Si- 
berians would be more than a 
match in the hills for Kuroki’s 
thinned and weary ranks. 
It will be obvious to the 
most cursory of students 
that Kuropatkin’s plan stood 
to win or lose by the suc- 
cess of Stackelberg’s column 
against Kuroki’s right. The 
main body of the Russian force, 
which was to effect the great 
strategical result on Kuroki’s 
right, was cantoned in the 
vicinity of Fu-chin-tang; its 
outposts were held by Sam- 
sonoffs Siberian Cossack Divi- 
sion, while to the left: was Ren- 

















nenkampf’s division, consist- 
ing of eleven battalions and ten 
sotnias of Zaibaikal Cossacks, 
The outposts were actually hold- 
ing the Kao-tu, Chi-tao, and 
Wang-fu Passes. The Japanese 
were holding the Wan-yu-pu-tzu 
Pass as an advanced post. This 
pass appeared to the Russians 
to be of great strategic value, 
and also of considerable 
strength. It was Stackel- 
berg’s intention to use it as a 
stepping-stone to the occupa- 
tion of Pén-hsi-hu, the key of 
the whole position in the west. 
On October 6 Stackelberg 
commenced his advance to 
the south. He had subdivided 
his command into three col- 
umns, the right of which, 
passing through Chi-tao-ling, 
moved directly upon Wan-yu- 
pu-tzu; the centre, moving 
through Wan-fu-ling and Hua- 
ling, made Yu-niu-min its ob- 
jective; while the third col- 
umn, marching over the high 
passes of Kao-tu and Wang-fu, 
halted as a reserve at Sun-tu- 
tsui-tzu. The observation of 
the Japanese position at Wan- 
yu-pu-tzu apparently delayed 
Samsonoff twenty - four hours. 
He could not make up his 
mind whether he should essay 
upon an attack. The Japanese 
decided for him, for on the 
8th of October they evacuated 
the position and retired to 
Tu-min-ling. Samsonoff, there- 
fore, changed his march south 
and bivouacked that night at 
Yu-niu-min; while a portion 
of his force crossed to the 
south of the Taitse-ho. Even 
at this date Pén-hsi-hu was 
held as little more than an 
outpost, and if Samsonoff had 
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shown any enterprise at all 
he could have possessed him- 
self of the whole position, for 
on the night of the 9th the 
Russian advance-guard of the 
13th Eastern Siberian Rifle 
Brigade drove in all the 
Japanese outposts. But the 
Russians had been too slow; 
and all through the day of 
the 9th, though the Japanese 
had been driven from the 
mountain range of which 
Hua-ling is the centre, yet 
Kuroki had sufficient rein- 
forcements to enable them to 
hold the corresponding ridge 
which stretched from Tu-min- 
ling to Pén-hsi-hu. But even 
though Kuroki had reinforced 
his outposts, the position was 
still critical; for General Lu- 
bavin, with five sotnias of 
Zaibaikal Cossacks, had prac- 
tically turned the position south 
of Pén-hsi-hu, by establishing 
himself, on October 10, on the 
Japanese rear to the south of 
the Taitse-ho. This outflank- 
ing attack was pushed with 
sufficient vigour by the Rus- 
sians to enable them to seize 
a position from which they 
opened rifle fire on the Japanese 
pontoon bridge and the rear of 
the Japanese trenches covering 
Pén-hsi-hu from the east to the 
north-east. We can well im- 
agine how Lubavin, ensconced 
in this position, must have hun- 
gered for the infantry rein- 
forcements for which through 
Samsonoff he vainly called to 
Stackelberg and Rennenkampf. 
They were not forthcoming, and 
Kuroki, pushing reserve after 
reserve up to the front, steadily 
bore back the little force, which 
at one period completely turned 
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his flank. By October 12 
Samsonoff’s Cossacks had been 
chased back again to the north 
of the Taitse-ho. But although 
the action which centred in the 
valley of the Taitse-ho is prob- 
ably the most important phase 
of the operations, yet it must 
not be thought that the action 
of the Sha-ho was confined to 
battling in this enclosed coun- 
try. The fresh troops from 
Europe, with flags flying and 
drums beating, advanced in a 
steady stream down the rail- 
way to batter themselves to a 
standstill against Oku’s masses. 
The centre army likewise pushed 
down in its endeavour to dis- 
lodge Kuroki’s left and Nodzu’s 
right from the line they had 
taken up covering Yentai. On 
the 9th and 10th there was 
severe fighting along the whole 
line. And the centre army had 
some success, for crossing the 
Sha-ho in serried masses they 
forced in the Japanese outposts 
along the river connecting 
with Wan-yu-pu-tzu, and dis- 
lodged the brigade of Nodzu’s 
infantry which was holding the 
highlands Hai-ma-teng and 
Sun-mu-pu. In fact, the Rus- 
sian impetus on this front was 
so great that on the night of the 
9th Linevitch’s outposts were 
within five miles of the coal- 
mines at Huan-pu. On the night 
of the 9th, therefore, there was 
a sufficient element of success 
covering the whole of the fight- 
ing which warranted the san- 
guine reports of a success which 
reached St Petersburg. The 
Warsaw battalions had pushed 
right down to the Yentai rail- 
way station, Linevitch’s out- 
posts were rifling the pockets 
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of the dead and wounded Jap- 
anese that had been left on the 
field, and Samsonoff on the ex- 
treme left was lamp-signalling 
all the night for the infantry 
support which either incompet- 
ence or jealousy denied him. 
But the morning of the 10th 
was to produce a situation des- 
tined to sweep aside in twenty- 
four hours the fond hopes which 
had been raised in the Russian 
capital of a successful issue 
to this their supreme effort. 
Oyama and his Council, sitting 
within short reach of the 
switch-board which gave them 
communication with every 
important unit in the com- 
mand, found that although in 
places it had been necessary 
for his advanced line to fall 
back in order to correct the 
whole battle alignment, yet 
his troops, together with the 
latest arrived reserves, were 
now in a position to hold 
and ward off the most vigor- 
ous of the Russian assaults. 
Moreover, the Russians had 
been four days on the move, 
and the very force of their 
energetic attacks had enfeebled 
them. Oyama and his advisers 
determined to undertake the 
most hazardous operation in 
war. They decided that very 
night to change from the ac- 
tive defensive to the offensive, 
and to carry the initiative all 
along the line into the Russian 
positions. Hitherto the fighting 
had been severe, and in places 
even critical; now it was to 
become desperate and bloody. 
On the night of the 10th the 
Japanese centre,— those bold 
battalions of Nodzu’s which 
had won the outer ring for 




















Oyama at Liauyang, and 
which again in the future were 
to be the troops which decided 
the fate of Kuropatkin as a gen- 
eral on the sanguinary field at 
Mukden, released from the leash, 
hurled themselves against the 
high ground which formed the 
key of the Russian central posi- 
tion, five miles north-east of the 
Yentai coal-mines. Meanwhile 
Oku, who never flinched from a 
task requiring the utmost endur- 
ance from his men and the most 
awful sacrifices, precipitated his 
almost superhuman battalions 
against the intrenchments 
covering the Yentai Station. 
For twenty-four hours, again 
and again, were these fierce 
onslaughts made. Time after 
time they failed, even as they 
had failed at Sa-san-po, Ham- 
a-tan, and Tasitchiaou. The 
flat tops of the ridges were 
blasted away by the concen- 
trated vigour of a hundred 
pieces, till at last, after a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict 
with the bayonet, the Russians 
were driven from their hold, 
leaving eleven guns and one 
hundred and fifty prisoners 
behind them. The number of 
the prisoners was just one-tenth 
of the number of maimed and 
motionless Russian figures lying 
on the slopes, and one-twentieth 
of the little khaki-coated heroes 
who proved definitely on those 
blood-sodden slopes that the 
bayonet is not yet obsolete. 
Moreover, Oku had got his 
left division round, and was 
threatening Kuropatkin’s West- 
ern conscripts from the direc- 
tion of the Hun-ho. Sympa- 
thisers and theorists on the 
Continent had pinned their 
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faith in these new troops from 
European Russia. And for 
fresh troops they fulfilled their 
promise well, for in spite of 
the fact that Oku got his left 
division practically round them 
from the direction of the Hun- 
ho, and in spite of the fact that 
under his concentrated fire he 
hurled assault after assault 
on them with his wonted and 
indefatigable vigour, yet they 
stood, and stood well, suffering 
decimation until the morning 
of the 12th, when they showed 
signs of wavering. Then the 
Russian centre began to give 
definitely. It was the same 
old story of Japanese persever- 
ance. They had worn the Rus- 
sian resistance threadbare. 

On the extreme right, that 
is to say at Pén-hsi-hu, matters 
had mended for the Japanese. 
Originally occupied by a brig- 
ade, the position had now been 
reinforced until it held 20,000 
men, which made it secure 
against the threatened danger. 
This being so, ten squadrons 
of Japanese reserve cavalry 
were able to cross to the 
north bank of the Taitse-ho 
at Men-chia-pu, and coming in 
upon the Russian infantry at 
Yu-niu-mu, they swept them 
back with dismounted rifle-fire. 
On the night of the 12th, 
therefore, the result of the 
battle was assured. Stackel- 
berg’s operations had failed, 
and the most advanced van- 
tage-points that his mounted 
troops had seized had been 
wrested from him. Not only 
was Pén-hsi-hu now so strongly 
held that it would have been 
futile to have directed further 
operations against it, but the 
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Japanese themselves had taken 
the offensive, and, instead of 
halting, were steadily driving 
the Russians back to the line 
of the river-way. On the 13th 
the weather had changed, and 
heavy wind, rain, and thunder 
storms swept across the dismal 
battlefield. Decisive operations 
were impossible, but through- 
out the day there was an 
incessant roar as the rival 
armies ground iron and lead 
into each other. With the line 
of the river at his back, which 
this very storm would probably 
swell so that it became unford- 
able, and with the roads knee- 
deep in morass, Kuropatkin 
realised that his gigantic opera- 
tions, that his extreme effort, had 
failed. Fearing lest he should 
already have hung on too long, 
early in the afternoon of the 
13th he gave the order for his 
own column and that of his 
left to fall back and take up 
a line on the Sha-ho A 
general retreat began,—Stack- 
elberg on the 14th falling back 
to the mountains by the orig- 
inal road of his advance. 
The retirement was slow, and 
for the next three days the 
Japanese struggled to turn it 
into a rout. But for many 
reasons, the chief of which was 
probably the state of the roads, 
together with the exhaustion 
bred of eight days’ stubborn 
fighting, the Japanese were 
unable to effect a signal dis- 
aster upon their enemy, other 
than the enormous losses which 
the retirement entailed. The 
Russians threw themselves 
doggedly into their prepared 
trenches to the north of the 
Sha-ho, and realising his posi- 
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tion, and knowing that Kuro- 
patkin still had untouched 
six fresh divisions in reserve, 
and was daily receiving rein- 
forcements from the north, 
Oyama stopped the pursuit 
and threw out his outposts 
along the line of the Sha-ho. 
But his orders had not circu- 
lated in time to prevent Gen- 
eral Yamada’s Division from 
crossing the Sha-ho. This 
force was cut off and over- 
whelmed by the Russians, 
losing fourteen guns and a 
large number of prisoners. 

Thus ended the battle of the 
Sha-ho, which, in point of 
numbers engaged, the area 
over which the operations took 
place, and the issues involved, 
is probably, with the exception 
of the subsequent battle of 
Mukden, the most famous of 
all time. In actual casualties 
it cost the Russians 47,000 
officers and men: they also 
lost thirty-five field-guns and a 
proportionate amount of stores 
and ammunition. The Japan- 
ese casualties in one of the 
three armies engaged was 
16,000. If we add 20,000 to 
this number to cover the losses 
in the two remaining army 
corps, we shall probably ap- 
proximate the numbers which 
the success cost them—36,000 
officers and men and fourteen 
guns. 

We have given the reason 
which, to the ordinary student, 
will seem the most natural for 
Oyama’s decision to halt on 
the south bank of the Sha-ho; 
but although we give this, we 
do not depart from the suspicion 
that even in this case also the 
Japanese were governed in their 

















action by ulterior motives, and 
that the far-sighted General 
Staff halted the army short of 
Mukden for the same reason as 
-they had desisted from pursuit 
six weeks previously after the 
success of Liauyang. They had 
beaten their enemy a second 
time, but they were not yet 
prepared to crush him. It 
would require another six 
months and developments else- 
where before Japan would be 
able to oppose the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief in Man- 
churia with an army suf- 
ficiently superior in numbers 
to crush him adequately. The 
Japanese General Staff knew 
as well as everybody else that 
it was only by numbers they 
could hope to annihilate. For 
the second time that summer 
there had commenced at Muk- 
den a frenzied evacuation. 
The treasure-chests of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank were hur- 
riedly moved up _ towards 
Tie-ling, and the majority of 
merchants and non-combatants 
had already started to leave 
the Manchurian capital, when 
again the Japanese magnan- 
imity in pursuit declared itself. 
Oyama had decided that Muk- 
den should be Kuropatkin’s 
headquarters during the stag- 
nant months of the winter 
campaign. Already the nights 
were beginning to bring a 
suspicion of winter. The mid- 
day sun was losing its strength, 
there was a bite in the mid- 
night air. After a few slight 
and unimportant skirmishes, 
both armies, with their out- 
posts almost meeting, settled 
down to watch each other 
throughout the drier months 
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of a snow-locked Manchurian 
winter, and to prepare them- 
selves against such opportuni- 
ties as the coming spring might 
bring. 

The two armies settled down 
to winter quarters on opposite 
sides of the Sha-ho. The Jap- 
anese naturally extended their 
left towards the Hun-ho; but 
it is evident that they pre- 
ferred the fringe of low hills 
which border the great plain 
of Mukden to the open steppe 
in which the Russians were 
now forced to canton. For 
the present all idea of active 
operations on an_ extensive 
scale was at an end. Both 
armies had to prepare against 
@ common enemy more terrible 
than Skoda shrapnel and 
Shimosi bursting charges. In 
a month, or six weeks at the 
latest, the Manchurian winter 
would be upon them. Neither 
army could afford to await its 
coming unprepared. Beyond 
extending to the left and 
securing their foothold in the 
hills on their right, the Japanese 
practically left the Russians 
alone. In short, so pacific did 
the outposts become, that each 
opposing group invented sig- 
nals by which they established 
local armistices for purposes 
of camp economies. Thus a 
bucket shown above a parapet 
intimated that the occupants 
wished to draw water from 
the ice-holes in the frozen sur- 
face of the river which sep- 
arated them. At these ice-holes 
the unarmed reliefs often met 
and exchanged small cour- 
tesies. But apart from the 
clothing and housing of these 
two great armies, the com- 
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manders on both sides were 
engaged in planning the future 
of the campaign. In the light 
of subsequent events, we now 
know that Oyama, as he sat 
gloating over the countless 
spirals of smoke which picked 
out the Russian bivouacs from 
the winding-sheet of glistening 
snow on Mukden’s plain, was 
calculating to bring three more 
armies into line with the three 
with which he had won the 
battles of Liauyang and the 
Sha-ho, to enable him not 
merely to defeat the Russians 
but to engulf them in irretriev- 
able disaster. Nogi’s four divi- 
sions in front of Port Arthur 
by spring would have accom- 
plished their task. During 
those early winter months 
contemporary writers in Japan 
commented upon the extra- 
ordinary fact that although the 
whole of Japan’s organised 
striking arm had been trans- 
ferred to Manchuria, yet Japan 
had never before seemed so full 
of soldiers. The new service 
regulations were in active effect, 
and Hasegawa’s and Kami- 
mura’s armies, three months 
mobilised, were waiting for the 
transports. Nor were the 
Russians idle. In spite of 
assurances to the contrary, 
Prince Khilkoff was maintain- 
ing his daily service of twelve 
trains, and pouring a continu- 
ous supply of reinforcements 
into Kuropatkin’s base. This 
reinforcement had been so suc- 
cessful that a further shuffle 
in the commands was found 
necessary. The Army of the 
East was divided into three 
commands. These were placed 





under Kaulbars, Gripenberg, 
and Bilderling, — Kuropatkin, 
with Sakharoff as his chief of 
the staff, remaining in chief 
command. The huge quanti- 
ties of supplies and munitions 
and the wonderful network of 
light railway which fell into 
the Japanese hands after the 
battle of Mukden, furnish elo- 
quent evidence of the manner 
in which the Russians pre- 
pared against the spring cam- 
paign. But of that unity of 
purpose which alone can weld 
the departments of a great 
army into a scientific work- 
ing machine we find little 
evidence in the Russian lines. 
All authorities agree that the 
intervals in those peaceful 
months of warlike preparation 
were filled in with bickerings, 
petty jealousies, and often open 
mutiny amongst the directing 
heads. These disagreements 
were even of so grave a char- 
acter that it is reported that 
Gripenberg would tear Kuro- 
patkin’s messages into pieces 
and fling them in the face of 
the messenger who presented 
them; while Kaulbars, in dis- 
agreement with the chief of the 
staff, found outlet to his annoy- 
ance by soundly boxing that 
officer’s ears. But with the 
Japanese how different! Their 
unity of purpose and fixed idea 
was sufficient to eradicate even 
the jealousy of the sister ser- 
vices. In the common cause the 
rivalries of Army and Navy 
were relegated to absolute abey- 
ance. The lesson of this great 
struggle from beginning to end 
has been that of moral superi- 
ority. The teaching has been 




















so obvious that it would be 
superfluous to pursue this 
reasoning further. 

But in spite of the internal 
bickerings in his army, there is 
no doubt that Kuropatkin held 
the view that he would be able 
to again take the initiative as 
soon as the weather and the 
reinforcements were favourable, 
and the raids which he counten- 
anced in the month of January 
are consistent with this theory. 
Gripenberg, on the other hand, 
held the opinion which has 
now been definitely disproved, 
that the Russian soldier would 
prove more than a match for 
his adversary as soon as the 
snow was frozen hard on the 
ground. Why this should be 
we never could understand, for 
even Southern Japan is a 
rigorous climate in winter, 
and the habit of the Siberian 
Russian has always been to 
avoid the rigours of outdoor 
life during winter months. 

Before Mukden, the main 
theatre of the war, we had 
little to attract our attention 
during November and Decem- 
ber 1904. There were other and 
more absorbing interests else- 
where. Port Arthur, the im- 
pregnable, was beginning to 
quiver in the grasp of the 
intrepid Nogi, while Rojdest- 
vensky was sounding for a 
suitable rendezvous on _ the 
East Coast of Africa. Little 
attention, therefore, was given 
to the monotonous Agency re- 
ports from Oku’s and Kuroki’s 
fronts detailing spasmodic 


bombardments, or to Kuropat- 
kin’s stilted narrative of the 
heroic efforts of his Volunteer 
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chasseurs. Occasional howitzer 
shots and the wrangles of out- 
posts were mere hors d’euvre 
to a reading public, which dur- 
ing the past year had acquired 
a taste for the strong meat of 
pitched battles. Consequently 
there was a mild recrudescence 
of interest in the Far East 
when it was reported that on 
January Ist an enterprising 
Russian officer’s patrol had 
insinuated itself between 
Antanshan and  Haicheng, 
and destroyed quite a credit- 
able distance of Japanese per- 
manent way. Wiseacres of 
pro-Russian proclivity shook 
their heads, and said that “ the 
world would now see” that 
Kuropatkin was about to make 
the scientific effort they had so 
long promised that he would 
make, and which we ourselves, 
until he failed at Hei-kou-tai, 
believed that he could com- 
mand. This theory was 
strengthened when ten days 
later Mischenko’s Raid was 
reported independently from 
Ku-pang-tsu. The officer’s 
patrol had been but a feeler. 
Mischenko’s operations were 
to be a serious attack. 
In spite of the opportunities 
which attended this raid, the 
story has not been well told. 
The best authority, the cor- 
respondent of an American 
journal who accompanied the 
force, did not make much use 
of his opportunity. It is cer- 
tain, however, that for a 
considerable period Mischenko 
broke the boundaries of the 
belligerents’ self-imposed neu- 
trality. Roughly, the story 
of the adventure, which reads 
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more like the American Civil 
War than anything we have 
hitherto had in the story of 
the campaign, is the follow- 
ing. Mischenko concentrated 
his force on January 6 and 
7 at Pai-chi-pu, on the 
railway, twenty miles south 
of Hsin-min-ting. He had a 
mounted force of about 6000, 
with several batteries of Cos- 
sack artillery. Poor as the 
American correspondent’s de- 
scription is as military evid- 
ence, yet he has penned a 
moving picture of the night- 
march which brought the 
raiders down to San-sha-ho, 
below the point where the 
Hun-ho flows into the Liau-ho. 
One can picture this great 
horde of semi-savage soldiery 
muffled in their dirty furs and 
skins,—the shaggy, ungroomed 
ponies moving silently, except 
for an occasional cough, over 
the hard surface of glistening 
snow,—the stiff, bitter night-air 
subduing most human sounds, 
yet intensifying the creak of un- 
easy leathers and the champ of 
metal trappings. We, who have 
no experience, can form no esti- 
mate of the terrors of frost and 
cold that the raiders had to en- 
dure. However, it is not allowed 
to us to follow the story of this 
raid in all its detail. It must 
suffice to say that on January 10 
Mischenko crossed to the left 
bank of the frozen Liau-ho, 
and on the following day 
divided his command into four 
flying columns. Each of these 


columns had a definite object- 
ive. Two were directed against 
old Niu-chwang and Niu-kia- 
tun, 


both of which places 
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were immense Japanese supply 
depots: the remaining two col- 
umns were directed against 
the Japanese railway com- 
munication between Antan- 
shan and Haicheng. From 
this point the raid did not ful- 
fil its promise. Time had been 
wasted somewhere, and _ the 
Japanese, who were completely 
surprised on the 10th, were 
“wise” to the course of events 
on the 11th. The supply depot 
at Niu-chwang was destroyed, 
and temporary damage effected 
on the railway, but by January 
12 all the flying columns had 
concentrated again and were 
in retreat to the Liau-ho, for 
the most part fighting a rear- 
guard action with the pursuing 
Japanese, 

For ten days the story of 
Manchuria was again shrouded 
in its impenetrable veil of win- 
ter ice and snow. But for 
Kuropatkin’s fitful cables of 
the prowess of his chasseurs 
very little news reached this 
country. Nor was there much 
interest in the far north, since 
the public were still busy 
counting the loss and gain in 
the surrender of Port Arthur 
and the quality of Stéssel as 
a general. But towards the 
middle of January the small 
voice of a French journalist in 
St Petersburg was able to make 
itself heard with the announce- 
ment that Kuropatkin was on 
the point of again attempting 
aggressive operations. Since 
the Sha-ho he had been rein- 
forced by between 50,000 and 
60,000 men, which brought 
his available striking force up 
to the respectable total of 
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250,000 men. Even with these 
numbers he was inferior to 
Oyama. Kuropatkin may or 
may not have known this at 
the time. But he knew that 
Stéssel’s surrender had re- 
leased Nogi with the equivalent 
of 100,000 seasoned troops, who 
were already on the way to join 


the Army of the North. 


We have pointed out already 
in this paper that the Japanese 
had thrown their left out to- 
wards the river Hun. Their 
left was now composed of 
Nogi with his troops from 
the Liau-tung Peninsula, It 
consisted of a line of forti- 
fied villages on the Hsin-min- 
ting - Liauyang road, where 
it crosses the plain enclosed 
by the Sha-ho and Hun-ho 
rivers. Against this left 
Gripenberg’s corps was sud- 
denly set in motion. On 
January 25 the bulk of this 


corps was suddenly concen- 
trated at Chang-tan, north of 
the Hun, and twenty-five miles 
south-west of -Mukden, from 
whence Gripenberg was to make 
his maiden effort. His force 
consisted of nearly 80,000 
men, with 300 guns, for the 
most part composed of what 
was then considered to be 
the flower of Kuropatkin’s 
army, namely, the 8th and 
10th Corps. 

The battle of Hei - kou- 
tai is so closely interwoven 
with that of Mukden, that 
we must reserve its narrative 
until we can take the more 
far-reaching issue in hand. 
Together, these two last battles, 
which placed the fateful seal 
of defeat upon the Russian 
land forces, furnish, perhaps,” 
the most interesting military 
study to be found in any 
campaign. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE INCOME-TAX——-AN INSTRUMENT OF HUMILIATION— 
THE IRRESPONSIBLE ELECTOR—-ROBBERY OF THE EXEMPT-—AN EX- 
_HIBITION OF MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS—THE ART OF PORTRAITURE : 
ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE DEGRADATION OF THE CAMERA AND 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


THE report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the 
payment of the income-tax is 
a remarkable document. It 
savours rather of Germany 
than of England. It is author- 
itative, menacing, indiscreet. 
Mr Ritchie and his colleagues 
are clearly of opinion that to 
collect the uttermost farthing 
of the income-tax is the most 
important duty of the Govern- 
ment, to which duty amiability, 
good manners, the pleasant 
conduct of life, must be sacri- 
ficed; and they make their 
recommendation without any 
thought for the dignity and 
privileges of the taxpayer. 

Their tone is the more un- 
fortunate, because the income- 
tax is in its essence unjust, 
in its method unscrupulous. 
Levied in time of war or of 
national distress, it would be 
cheerfully paid and easily col- 
lected. Imposed by idle Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, whose 
ingenuity and courage are not 
equal to the task of striking 
a balance between revenue and 
expenditure, it is an imposition 
which would long ago have 
been removed had it touched 
the pocket of the working man. 
For its chief merit in the eyes 
of the politician is that it does 
not alienate the proud and in- 
dependent voter. The people, 





the master of us all, is never 
requested to read the prolix 
forms, couched in a wholly un- 
intelligible jargon, which are 
sent out from Somerset House 
or some other factory of evil; 
and thus a hatred of the 
income-tax is never likely to 
disturb an election. In other 
words, it is class legislation, 
naked and unashamed. It is 
another attempt to pamper the 
idle at the expense of those 
whose thrift and energy have 
made them better off than 
their fellows. But the injust- 
ice which it inflicts touches 
more than one class. If it be 
an infamy to put a fine upon 
enterprise and intelligence, it 
is an equal infamy to tell the 
vast majority of our citizens 
that they are not fit to pay 
their share towards the ex- 
penses of the empire. The 
people is permitted to vote: 
it is not permitted to pay 
taxes. Why should it thus be 
deprived of its privileges? The 
small contributions which it 
makes when it drinks its glass 
of beer or smokes its pipe need 
not fill it with pride, and only 
a course of desperate drunken- 
ness, a determination to burn 
tobacco day and night, could 
turn the British democrat into 
a patriot. The politician who 
prates of free breakfast-tables 
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appears to believe that he is 
the friend of the working man. 
And he is merely offering to 
his favourite a fresh insult. 
He is merely declaring in his 
loudest voice that the people 
who sends him to Parliament 
must be exempt, like paupers 
and criminals, from the respons- 
ibilities of citizenship. 
Cowardice, of course, is the 
cause of the injustice. The par- 
liamentary candidate knows too 
well the effect which he pro- 
duces by the promised abolition 
of indirect taxes, and when 
the candidate becomes a mem- 
ber of Parliament, he is not 
unmindful of his promise. And 
so it is that we live in the 
midst of an untaxed democ- 
racy. The people which can 
make war knows that it will 
not be asked to pay the cost 
of that war, and the people’s 
carelessness may well be height- 
ened by the fact that in Eng- 
land there is no enforced mil- 
itary service. We hear much 
of the thrift and dignity which 
make the French peasant a 
model for Europe, of the econ- 
omy which he practises that 
he may put something by for 
a rainy day and for the profit 
of his children. But he is 
thrifty and dignified partly 
because he recognises that he 
is part and parcel of the State, 
for which in youth he is ready 
to fight, and to whose revenue 
he deems it, in his maturer 
years, no hardship to con- 
tribute. How different is the 
outlook of the English peasant! 
He hears from every platform, 
he reads in every paper, that 
taxes are to be paid by the 
middle and upper classes ; that 
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none but a traitor would ever 
dare to exact the smallest con- 
tribution from the working 
man, whose breakfast table 
must be free, whose children 
must be educated for nothing, 
and who is never allowed to 
make a sacrifice for his country 
unless he is sodden with beer 
or dazed with tobacco. 

And so because our poli- 
ticians dare not tax the work- 
ing man, who could perfectly 
well afford to pay his share, 
the income-tax still stands at 
a shilling; and Mr Ritchie’s 
Committee, instead of apolo- 
gising for an imposition as 
gross as the forced benevolence 
of old, clamours for more gold 
and severer penalties. It is as 
though a highwayman, having 
demanded your purse and got 
it, should shoot you through 
the head because it was not 
full enough. And this reck- 
lessness is the more foolish 
since it is certain that, if an 
unpopular tax be too roughly 
levied, it will ultimately be 
abolished, even though it do 
not touch the sacred person 
of the working man. The 
perfect tax, no doubt, obtains 
& maximum of revenue with 
& minimum of insult to the 
taxpayer. The wildest zealot 
could not describe the income- 
tax in these terms, It ob- 
tains more than the maximum 
of revenue—that is true, but 
it obtains it by a method 
which is at once insolent and 
unjust. 

In the first place, as Mr 
Ritchie’s Committee allows, 
four-fifths of the income-tax 
is cut off at the main. That 
is to say, all those who derive 
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their income from Government 
stock or public companies pay 
their income-tax automatically. 
“The tax is stopped before it 
reaches their hands.” The 
amount of a man’s income 
does not matter. He may be 
wholly exempt, or he may be 
able to claim abatement. That 
does not matter to the tax- 
gatherer, who pockets what he 
can, and says no more about 
it. And if the retired soldier 
or unknowing widow is robbed 
of one-twentieth of his or her 
small income, that does not 
matter to the Inland Revenue, 
which body will not repay a 
penny until the small investor 
has appeared before it, and 
proved to its almost impossible 
satisfaction that all he has 
is invested in the funds. Nor 
are we promised any better 
system of repayment. The 


Committee is so intent upon 
getting all it can out of an 
overtaxed class, that it does 
not care whether this one or 
that, whose income is less than 
the exempt worker in the 
mines, gets his own back or 


not. And as to the foreigner 
who is rash enough to intrust 
his money to English com- 
panies, he is to be given short 
shrift. Hitherto a foreign in- 
vestor “who derives an income 
of £160, and no more, from 
investments in the United 
Kingdom is granted exemption 
on that £160, and similarly as 
regards abatements.” But Mr 
Ritchie’s Committee does not 
believe that any of “the for- 
eigners who invest in British 
securities have total incomes 
within the prescribed limits.” 
. It therefore “recommends that 
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the grant of exemption or 
abatement by reason of small- 
ness of income should be 
abolished in the case of persons 
resident outside the United 
Kingdom.” For this arbitrary, 
high-handed suggestion there 
is no excuse. Our Inland 
Revenue has no right to inquire 
into or to control the incomes 
of foreigners who invest some 
portion of their money in 
London, and surely it is the 
oddest inducement to French 
and Germans to aid our English 
enterprises with their money, 
if we tell them that one- 
twentieth of their dividends 
will be pocketed by the officials 
of Somerset House. 

By their own confession, 
therefore, the gatherers of the 
income-tax make no pretence 
to justice or honesty in their 
method of collection. It is 
convenience only that they 
study. They know that they 
rob thousands, but they leave 
it to the victim to prove the 
wrong that is done him, and 
there is no doubt that the 
Revenue profits enormously by 
the apathy or ignorance of the 
robbed. But it is towards 
those whose incomes are not 
in the Funds that the col- 
lectors of income - tax behave 
with the most monstrous 
effrontery. Every step in the 
process of assessment and col- 
lection is vexatious. How 
should a tax be willingly paid 
which is administered with 
cunning and without urbanity ? 
The form which harmless 
citizens are invited to fill up 
is so ill expressed, that he 
who understands it deserves 
exemption from all taxation 
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for the term of his natural life. 
And when the citizen has at 
last mastered its absurd taut- 
ology, the effort avails him 
little.. For his word, though 
truthfully spoken, is seldom 
believed, and then begins a 
tedious series of recriminations 
and impertinences. Spies are 
set to work, who count up how 
much their neighbours spend, 
and magnify a trivial extrava- 
gance into a sign of wealth. 
Surveyors, carefully chosen for 
their optimism, detect in Mr 
Jones’s snug villa, or in Mr 
Smith’s comfortable office, the 
clear proof of hidden gold ; and 
the whole machinery of espion- 
age and eavesdropping, which 
in our exceeding virtue we de- 
plore in other countries, is set 
in motion, not to save the State 
but to preserve the working 
man from taxation. It is an 
ignoble device, and a tax which 
can only be collected by louche 
methods condemns itself. 
However, Mr Ritchie’s Com- 
mittee has discovered that 
fraud and evasion are only too 
common—that many taxpayers 
withhold their proper contri- 
bution to the revenue, Of 
course this fraud and this 
evasion are deplorable, but 
they are not without their 
justification. The conduct of 
the tax-gatherers in stopping 
vast sums at the source, to 
which they have no right; 
their trick of increasing this 
or that man’s income without 
warrant—has naturally created 
a feeling of hostility to the 
income - tax. Between the 
public and the Inland Revenue 
a war is waged, which is amply 
justified. It is a case of pull 
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devil, pull baker. The Inland 
Revenue is in no hurry to be 
honest. There exists more 
than one society whose sole 
object it is to recover sums 
of money which the Inland 
Revenue has too hastily 
handled. And it is not re- 
markable that some victims 
of this partial tax should take 
example by their oppressors, 
and interpret their duty rather 
loosely. Nor does the Treasury 
ever show signs of relenting. 
Now and again we read that 
some hero, who conceals his 
bravery under a plain initial, 
has paid conscience money to 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We _ have never 
known the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pay conscience 
money of his own accord to 
any of the simple - minded 
persons whose money he im- 
properly detains. 

But he who comes into 
collision with the tax-gatherer 
has little hope of success. At 
every point the victory is won 
by the side of the big battalions. 
One example of the ignoble 
conflict will serve to illustrate 
our meaning as well as another. 
A taxpayer, whom we will 
call K, omitted to assess him- 
self. This was a lamentable 
inadvertence, but every one is 
not wise at all times. He was 
assessed at considerably more 
than his income by the megalo- 
maniac who in all parts of the 
country is permitted to attend 
to these delicate matters, and 
he protested. He was, then, 
invited to appear before the 
Surveyor of Taxes in a neigh- 
bouring town, and bidden in 
terms of some insolence to 
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bring with him ledgers and 
other account books, the mere 
meaning of which he did not 
understand. He was asked to 
reveal to a common stranger 
the secrets which he would not 
discuss with his most intimate 
friends, and these demands 
were made in such terms as 
would be justified only if he 
had already broken the law 
of the land. By a misunder- 
standing he did not appear 
before the august surveyor, and 
he was told to pay within a 
week a sum which he did not 
owe, or to submit to the dis- 
traint of his furniture. Now, 
we have no wish to exonerate 
K, who did not conduct the 
affair with proper energy. 


We would only point out that 
it is excessive to fine a tax- 
payer more than fifty per cent 
of his tax merely because he 
does not comply with a set 


of ill-defined and humiliating 
rules. 

We have said that the in- 
come-tax is a burden put upon 
a small class of the community, 
but of the poor 400,000 who 
pay the tax under Schedule D, 
some are far more hardly dealt 
with than others. The mem- 
_bers of learned professions, for 
instance, are asked to pay not 
for their incomes but for their 
brains. And upon none does 
the imposition press more 
hardly than upon men of 
letters. To them no deductions 
are permitted. They contri- 
bute on their gross, not on 
their net, income. They may 
take off nothing for house-rent 
though their house is the place 
where they exercise their craft, 
and though they would prob- 
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ably be content with a smaller 
dwelling if they spent their 
day in a city office. If they 
asked for an allowance for 
the purchase of books or for 
the journeys which are some- 
times necessary to their pro- 
fession, they would be insulted 
by the nearest Surveyor of 
Taxes, and charged with fraud 
by the scrupulous Inland 
Revenue. And, as though 
their hardships were not great 
enough, Mr Ritchie’s Com- 
mittee has put another upon 
them by declaring that the 
money derived from the sale 
of copyrights is not capital, 
but income. A man, that is 
to say, may spend years in the 
writing of books. If he is fool- 
ish enough to sell his copy- 
rights, the Inland Revenue re- 
gards the sum which he re- 
ceives as the income of the 
single year in which the mone- 
tary transaction takes place. 
Thus the man of letters is 
treated far worse than the 
fortunate possessor of Govern- 
ment stock, than the prosper- 
ous owner of a profitable busi- 
ness. He may not even claim 
the privilege of the manufac- 
turer, and make a deduction 
for the wear and tear of 
machinery, which is his brain. 

But it is not in favour of this 
class or that, that we would 
condemn the income-tax. It 
is as bad for those who are 
exempt as for those upon whom 
it is levied. To absolve the 
greater part of the people from 
responsibility is, as we have 
said, not the way to make 
thrifty, industrious, and patri- 
otic citizens. To thrust a great 
burden upon a small class is 
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not the way to produce cheer- 
ful, eager contributors to the 
national revenue. Worse still, 
a tax which cannot be levied 
without the gossip of hired 
spies and eavesdroppers, which 
combines the sly method of 
the Inquisition with the man- 
ners of the footpad, needs no 
eloquence to condemn it. And 
when Mr Chamberlain has 
carried the country with him, 
when once again we shall be 
able to protect our own indus- 
tries and to retaliate upon the 
exclusive policy of our neigh- 
bours, not the least advantage 
of the fiscal reforms will be 
the abolition, save in times of 
war, of the most dishonour- 
able and humiliating tax that 
has ever been put upon a 
willing and generous nation. 


However, let us turn to a far 
more agreeable topic than the 
Income-Tax: the Exhibition of 
Mezzotints at the British 
Museum. From whatever point 
we view this admirable exhibi- 
tion, we have every right to 
feel satisfied. The generosity 
of Lord Cheylesmere, who be- 
queathed his treasures to the 
nation ; the skill of Mr Colvin, 
who has disposed these treasures 
to the best advantage, not 
merely as the specimens of a 
beautiful art but as a graphic 
history of well-nigh two centu- 
ries,—need no praise from us, 
Our museums are the best 
evidence of our collectors’ 
patriotism, and Mr Colvin has 
for many years given a liberal 
interpretation to his duties. 
He not merely “keeps” the 
numberless prints and draw- 
ings confided to his care, he 
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displays those for which he has 
space, with equal discretion and 
taste; and all who are in- 
terested in a lost art, or in the 
aspect of our ancestors, will 
lose no time in paying a visit 
to the gallery in which are 
hung the mezzotint engravings 
from the Cheylesmere Collec- 
tion. 

The process of mezzotint is 
the reverse of line or stipple 
engraving. That is to say, the 
engraver, instead of distribut- 
ing lines or spots upon a white 
field, starts with a dark ground, 
and cuts away the lighter por- 
tions of his design. The sim- 
plicity of the process made it 
for many years the most pop- 
ular method of portraiture, and 
the great men and beautiful 
women of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are best 
known to us by the superb 
plates scraped by the masters 
of this black art, which in 
France is not ill-named “la 
maniére noire.” The history 
of the art is not without a 
touch of romance. It was in- 
vented by an officer in the 
service of the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, one Ludwig von 
Siegen, who in 1642 finished 
his first plate, the portrait 
of the Landgravine Elizabeth. 
Some twelve years later he 
revealed the secret to Prince 
Rupert, in some sense the most 
remarkable man of his time. 
Truly it might have been 
said of him, as was said of 
an amiable poet, “he touched 
nothing that he did not 
adorn.” With equal prowess 
he fought on land and on 
sea. He was foremost in com- 
mercial enterprise, and by his 
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energetic conduct of the affairs 
of Hudson Bay he did more 
than most to set our colonial 
policy upon a proper basis. 
Always anxious in art and 
science, he saw the possibil- 
ities of von Siegen’s discovery, 
and he practised mezzotint 
with so much success that 
his name would be far more 
justly associated with it than 
with the “drops” which have 
given him a trivial repute. 
He was, in truth, no amateur, 
and, though he was walk- 
ing on an untrodden path, 
his ‘Standard - Bearer,” for 
colour and beauty, will bear 
comparison with anything in 
the Gallery. However, if von 
Siegen was the inventor, it 
was Prince Rupert who gave 
to mezzotint its first popular- 
ity. At the time of Charles 
II.’s restoration it became 
fashionable. Soldiers, — poets, 


and great ladies were made 
known to the big world out- 
side Whitehall by its delicate 


lights and shades. Samuel 
Pepys, who best represented 
the true spirit of his age, col- 
lected mezzotints, as the less 
wise persons of to-day gather 
photographs. And he collected 
them not as a connoisseur of 
art, but as one who delighted 
to keep a record of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. No 
sooner did a man win honour 
by his deeds, or a woman 
achieve fame by her beauty, 
than their portraits were mezzo- 
tinted by the engraver, and 
sold in hundreds at a very 
humble price. So lucrative a 
sort of merchandise was it that 
it encouraged (and justified) 
many a trick. There is in the 
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present exhibition the portrait 
of a certain Mayor of Exeter, 
which perforce answered to a 
small demand. But it was 
published at the very moment 
that John Wilkes had won 
an indiscreet reputation, and 
Wilkes’s head, hastily substi- 
tuted for the mayor’s, gave a 
new life to a dying plate. 
The artists in mezzotint fol- 
lowed the great painters of the 
day with scrupulous fidelity. 
A few of the earliest were in- 
spired by Van Dyck, but it is 
to the plates after Kneller and 
Lely that we owe our know- 
ledge of the courts of Charles 
and James. Then, in due time, 
Lely and Kneller gave way to 
Reynolds and Raeburn, Gains- 
borough and Romney, until at 
last, in the decadence of the 
art, we find engraved the 
portraits of Lawrence and 
Hoppner and Beechy. So, in 
Mr Colvin’s exhibition, we 
may see a shadow, as it were, 
of the art of portraiture prac- 
tised in England from the 
Restoration to 1820. In those 
days mezzotint was deemed 
the easiest and truest method 
of reproduction, and no more. 
To-day, when the art is almost 
lost, the old engravings have 
become the sport of the auction- 
room. But the fine impres- 
sions are pursued, not for their 
artistic merits, but for the 
beauty of the ladies repre- 
sented. A celebrated plate, 
after Reynolds, of a fighting 
admiral, would not. fetch a 
tenth, perhaps not a twentieth, 
of the sum given for the 
portrait of a fair duchess. 
This fact, of itself, is sufficient 
to prove that those who have 
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pursued mezzotints in the 
auction-rooms have valued 
their treasures on a _ false 
ground. It is playthings 
which the collectors have 
sought, not engravings, and 
little service has been done 
to the art by the fashionable 
competition and extravagant 
prices which of late years have 
given a spice of excitement to 
the sale of mezzotints. How- 
ever, fashions change, and rage 
decays, and before long the 
noble plates of Valentine Green 
and John Raphael Smith will 
be esteemed for their own sakes, 
and not for the mere accident 
of their models. 

From the historical point of 
view the interest of the exhibi- 
tion cannot be overrated. Few 
documents are more vivid and 
intimate than portraits. To 


see an accurate presentment of 


a man, in his habit as he lived, 
is one step on the way to under- 
standing his character. And 
it is with a legitimate pride 
that we contemplate the 
images of the distinguished 
men and women here gathered 
together at the Museum. Look 
at Reynolds’s admirals—Bos- 
cawen and Anson, Rodney and 
Howe. They are neither rash 
in council nor sluggards in the 
fight. Look at the men of 
letters and statesmen—Johnson 
and Sterne, Garth and Steele, 
Burke and Boswell, Pitt, Fox, 
and Warren Hastings. They 
might confer distinction upon 
any age and any country. And 
the soldiers—are they not 
miracles of valour and glory? 
And the actors—have they not, 
even in their portraits, a move- 
ment and an expression denied 
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to their successors? And the 
women—the Gunnings, Lady 
Caroline Howard, and Lady 
Elizabeth Compton—will you 
overmatch their beauty under 
any régime or under any sky? 
And sometimes the accident of 
an engraver, whose works are 
hung together, makes strange 
neighbours. Here, for instance, 
is the great Warren Hastings 
between Fox and Burke, his 
unworthy assailants. There 
the rough-tongued Braxfield, 
the hanging judge, stands side 
by side with William Godwin, 
the sly pedant and humani- 
tarian philosopher. But such 
is the best method of exhibi- 
tion. Mr Colvin has let us see 
at a glance the works of each 
artist; he has not separated 
beauty from heroism; he has 
not adopted the false classifica- 
tion of the auction-mart, and 
his collection is all the better 
for this wisdom. 

And, as we walked round 
the gallery, we could not help 
asking ourselves, What shall we 
hand down to our great-grand- 
children as a record of our 
age? Nothing but faded photo- 
graphs and the illustrated 
papers. Truly a dismal record, 
and one which makes us sigh 
for the deserted art of mezzo- 
tint. Photograph the wisest 
man or the most beautiful 
woman, and the result is com- 
mon. Put them into an illus- 
trated paper, and you produce 
an effect of horror. It has 
been said that the camera never 
lies. It is the peculiar quality 
of that mechanism that it never 
tells the truth. Nothing comes 
between the object and the 
image except the sun, and the 
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distorting power of the sun, 
which cannot select, makes the 
image monstrous and inhuman. 
Everything is twisted out of pro- 
portion ; light is extinguished 
from the eye; movement is 
checked in the limbs. And 
when the portrait is printed 
in newspaper or magazine, the 
process of denaturalising is 
complete. One person is blurred 
into the foolish resemblance of 
another, and it is only an idle 
habit which accepts the things 
that are called portraits to-day 
with any other feeling but con- 
tempt. But we are in a hurry, 
and we love cheapness. So we 


will not wait for mezzotint 
portraits of our contemporaries, 
and, while those of us that can 
afford it will pay £1250 for 
what once cost five shillings, 
we are all content to purchase 
the blurred portraits of half a 
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dozen actresses and forty 
statesmen, writers, and crim- 
inals for 6d., nor even at that 
price do we get our money’s 
worth. And, as we have said, 
what an ignoble figure we shall 
cut before posterity! Posterity 
will have no- other resource 
than to believe that we were 
a race of uniformly drab and 
ugly persons. Yet we are not 
quite so bad as the photo- 
grapher and the illustrated 
journal represent us; and 
though our costume and 
method of life do not chime 
with picturesqueness, we might 
not cut a very sorry figure 
after all, if only the mezzotint- 
engraver, returning to the 
world, would select those linea- 
ments which are worth remem- 
brance, and would project our 
portraits from the velvet sur- 
face of his plates. 
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MILITARY SUBMARINE MINING. 


THE subject of Military Sub- 
marine Mining, first brought 
into practical notice during 
the American War, was sub- 
sequently taken up eagerly by 
all civilised nations who pos- 
sessed a seaboard, with a view 
to supplementing their artil- 
lery defences. The British 
submarine mining defence is 
now being abolished, and its 
place is to be taken by guns, 
which cannot be put into posi- 
tion without large expense, 
because— 

“The submarine mine is—at 
all events as far as this country 
is concerned—a very inexpedi- 
ent method of attempting to 


secure the safety of these 
ports.” 

The foregoing are the words 
of the Prime Minister in Par- 


liament; and ‘The Times,’ 
which apparently advocates 
submarine or submersible ves- 
sels as satisfactory substitutes, 
declared on June 14 last: 
‘Further, it has been decided 
that the system of submarine 
(observation) mines shall be 
abolished, torpedo vessels and 
submarines being employed 
instead.” 

The phrase “ observation 
mines” seems to indicate that 
the writer of the article is 
unaware, or possibly did not 
think it of importance to in- 
form the public, that our 
“observation mines” can, if 
desired, be so arranged as to 
be exploded when a _ hostile 


vessel touches them. They 
can also be exploded if the 
observer judges that the 
enemy’s ship is _ sufficiently 
near the mine to be seriously 
damaged or within the danger 
radius. There are, of course, 
times such as during mists, 
fogs, dark nights, when obser- 
vation is difficult or impossible 
(when guns would be useless) ; 
but even then the water de- 
fended by submarine mines is 
guarded by 80 or 100 points 
of danger, to whose terrific 
efficiency Port Arthur and 
the Far Eastern seas bear 
testimony. 

Such has been our system of 
defence, elaborated by military 
experts, during the past thirty 
years or more. Of it Mr Bal- 
four went on to say: “It is 
a method more likely to pro- 
duce injury to the defenders of 
the ports, or to the commercial 
interests concerned, than to the 
enemy; and other methods 
should be substituted for this 
method, which, in our opinion, 
is not only antiquated but 
dangerous.” If this opinion 
be sound, then Mr Arnold 
Forster is perhaps to be ex- 
cused for the ungenerous sneer 
with which, at the very begin- 
ning of his career as au un- 
tried Minister for War and 
authorised Army Reformer, 
he summarised his opinion 
of the long labours of our 
experts as “Royal Engineer 
aquatics ”—words of which he 
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might profitably be spared to 
repent, 

In all these serious technical 
matters Mr Balfour is natur- 
ally dependent upon his ad- 
visers. Much turns, therefore, 
upon the capacity of these 
counsellors; and one cannot 
but regret that the recent re- 
moval from the War Office of 
the Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications has deprived the 
Prime Minister of an officer 
of great weight upon military 
submarine mining. 

This official could have laid 
stress upon such points as the 
following—which do not ap- 
pear to have counted in the 
mind of the Imperial Defence 
Committee for as much as 
they do in the minds of many 
of their fellow-subjects :— 





(1) The military method of 
laying out submarine 
mines ready for defence 
is simple in the extreme: 
by an operation no more 
difficult than that of 
putting a pin into a pat 
of butter, a whole sys- 
tem is set upon what 
may be called a hair- 
trigger, ready to ex- 
plode, units or groups 
as arranged, at a touch. 
Reversely, the whole 
system can be rendered 
inert simply by with- 
drawing the pin. 

(2) The defence can be effici- 
ently laid down in a 
very short time, say, 
twenty -four working 
hours, more or less. 

(3) The mines can all, if de- 
sired, be laid and kept 
at the bottom of the 
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water, or released separ- 
ately, by electricity ; 
and where thought wise, 
mines can be so grouped 
as by simultaneous ex- 
plosion to produce the 
effect of a submerged 
patch of rocks 30-40 
yards wide, with but 
little water over them, 
in the track of a hostile 
ship. 


(4) The mines are so laid 


that, when the immedi- 
ate necessity has passed 
away, they can all be 
easily and harmlessly 
sunk again to the 
bottom, or a certain 
number only, so as to 
leave a wide channel 
for navigation through 
the defence. 


(5) The pulse, as it were, of 


every mine in the mine- 
field, no matter how far 


‘out in the sea it may 


be, can at any moment 
be felt, and if its indica- 
tions are unsatisfactory, 
the ailing mine can be 
easily, rapidly, and per- 
fectly safely taken up, 
examined, and either 
put right on the spot 
or replaced by another 
as need may require. 

The British electric- 
ally - controlled sub- 
marine mines should 
not be confused with 
the German mines of 
the early days of the 
Franco- German War, 
of which I know well 
disquieting things have 
been said. 


(6) If by any accident, al- 


most unthinkable, a mili- 
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tary submarine mine 
should break away from 
its mooring, it would 
tpso facto break away 
from the source of elec- 
tricity which alone can 
render it dangerous ; 
and thus be converted 
into an inert sphere of 
steel which — at the 
worst — could do no 
more than damage the 
point of a ship’s screw. 


Not so the naval mines which, 
by mechanical contrivance, con- 
tain within themselves their 
own means of ignition when 
struck. These are the instru- 
ments of destruction which 
were purposely, and I venture 
to think piratically, set adrift 
from Port Arthur, and which 
most righteously offended the 
Prime Minister. Nevertheless 
he appears to have decided in 
their favour by declaring that 
our existing method of sub- 
marine mining for defence of 
harbours “is not only anti- 
quated but dangerous,” and 
by handing over our plant 
to the Navy. This is but an- 
other proof of the fact that 
the Prime Minister has been 
captured by the “blue water 
school,” to whose views it is 
known that many of the best 
of our naval officers do not alto- 
gether subscribe. One admiral, 
Sir E. Fremantle, has publicly 
differed from them recently. 


(7) European politics are un- 
settled, and the Imperial 
Defence Committee have 
nothing ready to take 
the place of submarine 
mines. 





It is proposed to defend our 
ports and harbours by one or 
more submarine vessels when, 
and as, available. I pause to 
observe that these vessels have 
already cost us some thirty 
lives, and have cost the French 
some also, whereas the sub- 
marine operations carried on 
by the R.E. during the past 
quarter of a century have not 
been responsible for the loss of 
a single one. The “blue water 
school” holds that the proper 
post of the fleet is off the coasts 
of the enemy,—a proposition 
which will not add to the sense 
of security of any commercial 
town, when it realises that all 
the officers with their boats and 
crews, which are told off for its 
safeguarding in times of peace, 
will probably be removed from 
them in the hour of battle. 

Finally: in the system now 
apparently to be summarily 
done away with, the consent 
and approval of the Admiralty 
has been given to every single 
scheme of defence in existence, 
whether for the home waters 
or for coaling and other stations 
abroad. Moreover, the arrange- 
ments made have been worked 
by both Militia and Volunteers 
in the utmost harmony with 
the regular forces ; and in many 
cases the Volunteers regular, if 
they may be so called, are as- 
sisted by bodies of fishermen 
and longshoremen, whose help 
is most valuable, while the ex- 
pense of their training is merely 
nominal, and all the materials 
—plant, vessels, stores, and 
storehouses—have been bought 
and paid for, now it would seem 
to be relegated to the scrap- 
heap. 
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The most recent develop- 
ment of affairs is that no 
less than eleven companies 
of Royal Engineers, carefully 
trained specialists, have by a 
courageous stroke of the pen 
been transformed from _ sub- 
marine mining companies into 
fortress companies. The next 
stroke probably will be that 
our War Minister will discover 
that these men, _ specially 
trained in one direction, are 
not suitable for the new work 
they are to be put to. Then 
will follow a reduction of the 
corps — a lessening of the 
strength of the Army, and a 
grand economy: but has he or 
has the Army Council (if he 
consults with that body) con- 
sidered that it is not easy to 
get together such a body of 
men as he is now scattering? 
The Volunteers, also, if dis- 
banded to-day, will probably 
not come back to call to- 
morrow. 

The commercial cities, too, 
when they understand what 
is being done, may not im- 
probably object to being de- 
prived of an existing working 
defence, confided in a great 
degree to their own folk, in 
exchange for the misty hope 
of protection at home to be 
evolved by-and-by by the 
“extreme blue water school,” 
which apparently dominates 
just now the War Office as 
well as the Admiralty, which 
Department, through the mag- 
nificent action of one of its 
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Executive officers, has for a 
handred years enjoyed free- 
dom from serious strain, so 
that any defects which may 
exist have not been brought 
before the public eye, and, con- 
sequently, it is assumed to be 
absolutely perfect. Let us hope 
that it is, 

I trust that my readers will 
understand that I have not 
written with any view of com- 
plaining of the treatment of 
the corps which has hitherto 
had the charge of thé Sub- 
marine Mining Defence. I do 
not even care to lay stress 
upon the fact of the terrible 
wastefulness of the change,} 
nor do I even wish to insist 
that the change is unneces- 
sary. What I do want to 
bring before the public is that 
change is dangerous to the 
peace of the realm until a 
simpler, more powerful, and 
more practical substitute is 
ready to take the place of the 
existing method of defence. 

To make this change before 
the substitute is ready is worse 
than the swapping of horses 
while crossing a stream to 
which President Lincoln so 
strongly objected. He assumed, 
however, horses of more or less 
equal capacity, and yet ob- 
jected to the swapping; but 
the present case amounts to 
swapping in the middle of a 
somewhat turbulent stream a 
trusty nag for a foal that can 
scarcely stand on its legs. 

I have been connected with 





1 Already tales have reached me of barbarous smashing of valuable instru- 
ments, of electric cable prepared in lengths for definite places in the ‘‘ Approved ” 
mine-field relegated to the scrap-heap, and other barbarities which savour of the 
sack of Badajos or of the harrying of the rooks’ nests of days even farther back. 


This at least should be inquired into, 
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submarine mining work from 
its very early days, when it 
was in a state of experimental 
chaos, and with others worked 
out of chaos into the system 
which is now threatened, which 
can in a few hours place a 
defence, physical and moral, 
before all the harbours, &ce., 
of this country thought by 
the powers that were to re- 
quire defence. 

Port Arthur has shown the 
physical power, and in doing 
so has enormously increased 
the moral power, of this mode 
of defence. 

I was long actively engaged 
in the work, and have all 
through my service kept up my 
interest in it, and am in my 
retirement Honorary Colonel 
of the Clyde Submarine Mining 
Volunteers for the defence of 
Glasgow, Greenock, Dumbar- 
ton, &e. 

My comrades of the early 
days are all but one in the 
grave. The experts now serv- 
ing of course are tongue-tied. 
It seems therefore to me to 
be a duty which I owe to my 
country to speak out, and to 
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implore the Defence Commit- 
tee at least to reconsider their 
decision. 

The hard-shelled lobster when 
putting on a new suit of armour 
seeks refuge in the holes of the 
rocks. He is good eating: so 
are we—and we cannot follow 
the example of the lobster. 

Let me mix my metaphors, 
and once more implore the 
nation to be very careful about 
swapping horses. 

If the Prime Minister would 
pay a visit to Fort Matilda, 
Greenock, where the Clyde 
submarine defences are stored, 
he would there, I am sure, 
learn and understand, in the 
course of a short afternoon, 
more of what has been done 
and how up-to-date things are 
in a defence which he has been 
taught to call antiquated, than 
any amount of writing can 
teach him. A couple of days’ 
notice is all that is wanted at 
any time to collect enough 
Volunteers to make things 
plain.—I am, &c., 

E. D. MALCOLM, 
Col. R.E. (Retired). 
July 10, 1905. 
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THE MOROCCO CRISIS. 


BY WALTER B. HARRIS. 


It is not easy to judge dis- 
passionately the crisis that has 
arisen over the question of 
Morocco, England’s loyalty 
to France, a loyalty as desir- 
able as it has been honourable, 
has perhaps: blinded public 
opinion to some extent to the 
question at issue, and still 
more so to the manner in 
which the existing crisis has 
come about. Certainly in Paris 
the whole affair has lately been 
viewed in a more open-minded 
spirit than has been the case 
in London; and as the question 
is one of vital importance to 
the French and of secondary 
consideration to ourselves, we 
may safely argue that the 
French view is the more reason- 
able. As a nation their minds 
are more generously critical 
than ours—and perhaps less 
hypocritical; and while our 
Press has held up its hands in 
horrified indignation at Ger- 
many’s so-called unscrupulous 
action, public opinion in France 
has maintained a far less pas- 
sionate and more reasonable 
attitude ; while their Press, 
which had been blind—or pur- 
posely blinded—to the events 
that were daily succeeding one 
another in Morocco, has not 
hesitated, when the crisis came 
about, to blame the foreign 
policy of the Quai d’Orsay for 
the unfortunate impasse into 
which France had beendragged. 
The French public perceived 
that much of the unsuccess of 
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their Government’s policy in 
Morocco was more directly 
owing to the things their own 
Foreign Minister had left un- 
done than to the things Ger- 
mony ~~ not to —_ —_ 


The Augie: Pein Agies: 
ment of April 1904 recognised 
France as the Power whose 
position gave her the right to 
a predominating influence in 
Morocco. She, in return, under- 
took to restore order in that 
country and to introduce re- 
form, while England promised 
her diplomatic support in at- 
taining those objects. A few 
months later an Agreement 
with Spain, the contents of 
which have never been made 
public, was signed, and the 
position of France thereby 
greatly strengthened in the 
country. On October 8, 1904, 
the French Chamber ratified 
the Anglo-French Agreement. 

It may be asked what it 
was that England gave up 
in Morocco which made it 
worth France’s while to grant 
us exceptional privileges in 
Egypt. Beyond a sort of 
hereditary influence at the 
Moorish Court, and a formerly 
firm friendship for the Moorish 
Sultans and people alike, Eng- 
land possessed no special posi- 
tion in Morocco. It is true 
that for the last few years 
some Englishmen held a sort 
of monopoly to play tennis 
with the Sultan, and others 
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to aid him in exhausting the 
contents of his treasury; yet 
the writer, who may be counted 
amongst the tennis-players, but 
not amongst the purveyors, 
can, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, state that the political 
influence of these men was nil. 
The Sultan’s policy was con- 
tinued without consulting them, 
and without considering such 
advice as may from time to 
time have been offered. Yet 
in Europe the position of Eng- 
land in Morocco was consid- 
ered to be one of great influ- 
ence, A very little examination 
of the situation would have 
shown how false this estimate 
was, Neither England nor any 
other Power, neither English- 
men nor foreigners, possessed 
any practical influence, or ever 
have possessed any practical 
influence, at the Sultan’s Court. 
England’s advice to the Sultan 
was, during most of that period, 
exactly contrary to his Ma- 
jesty’s action; and no one 
can point to any benefit, with 
the exception of one small 
commercial privilege, — which 
of course was open to all 
the world,—that accrued from 
the so-called influence of Eng- 
land. In France the import- 
ance of the question was 
grossly exaggerated, and the 
writer over and over again 
spent amusing hours in read- 
ing to the Sultan the absurd 
rumours of the French press 
on the supposed influence of 
“le correspondant Harris.” In 
Paris they imagined that the 
men who ran after the Sultan’s 
tennis - balls ruled the empire. 
Tt was in return for the 
abandonment of our political 
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influence—such as it was—in 
Morocco, and the recognition 
of France’s preponderating po- 
sition in that country, that 
we obtained the long - desired 
privileges in Egypt. 

But because what we had 
to give up was very small,— 
some of it was even mythical, 
—there was no reason that 
we should not loyally carry 
out our part of the Agreement ; 
and few or no Frenchmen can 
be dissatisfied to-day with the 
manner in which we have sup- 
ported France since the signing 
of the Agreement, 

The ratifying of the Agree- 
ment by the French Chamber 
was all that remained before 
the putting into force of the 
new arrangement, and on 
October 8 it was ratified 
unanimously. With a sigh of 
relief the politicians of Paris 
set to work—to talk. There 
were “déjeuners Marocanis,” 
with speeches about railways ; 
and “diners Marocanis,’” with 
speeches about banks; and 
‘“‘soupers Marocanis,” with mu- 
tual congratulations on “le 
Maroc francais” —and that 
was all. 

It is true that a Mission was 
being prepared at Tangier to 
proceed to Fez in order to ex- 
plain to his Shereefian Majesty 
the reforms which France pro- 
posed to introduce. It took 
months to prepare that Mis- 
sion, and the French now 
realise how valuable that lost 
time was. It was all very 
well to say, “Nous sommes 
chez nous,” but one has some 
time or another to prove it. 

It was at this period that 
France made her two great 


























blunders. She failed to obtain 
the consent of Germany to her 
self-imposed task, and she hesi- 
tated to act. Either one or 
the other course would have 
saved her. If she had con- 
sulted Germany, she would 
have delayed her action ; if she 
did not wish to consult Ger- 
many, then she should have 
acted at once. In practical 
politics a fait accompli is a 
trump-card. There was every 
excuse for her to have landed 
a small police force in Tangier. 
She had undertaken to pro- 
tect the British residents— 
an undertaking, by the way, 
that she was certainly not in 
@ position to carry out, but 
which the British Government 
faute de mieux accepted. All 
that was required was a little 
energy and tact, and France 
would have succeeded, as the 
majority of people desired to 
see her succeed. She would 
have shown to the world her 
capabilities for civilising and 
reforming Morocco, a task of 
no small difficulty. The road 
to success was open before her ; 
it needed only a little delicate 
handling to pull through the 
current and escape the rapids 
—and she failed. 


The question as to how far 
Germany was made cognisant 
of the contents of the Anglo- 
French Agreement will always 
remain somewhat of a mystery, 
but even from France’s own 
showing the document was 
never officially communicated 
to Berlin. That its contents 
were fully known there is not 
denied, and that the German 
Foreign Minister stated to 
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Parliament that there was no 
objection to the Agreement so 
long as it did not threaten 
German commercial interests 
is equally certain. But a 
statement made to one’s own 
countrymen does not, or should 
not, relieve one’s neighbour of 
his responsibilities, and even 
had Prince von Biilow repeated 
his remark a dozen times, it 
cannot excuse the want of 
forethought in France. Vast 
changes were threatening the 
relative positions of the Powers 
in Europe. Russia was already 
falling back before the Japanese 
advance, and Germany’s oppor- 
tunities were increasing. She 
realised, when France still re- 
mained silent on the question, 
that Monsieur Delcassé, in not 
making known officially in 
Berlin the terms of the Agree- 
ment, and in not consulting 
with the Berlin Foreign Office 
upon it, was purposely ignor- 
ing her as a great Power of 
Europe, and she made up her 
mind to have her revenge for 
this suicidal neglect. 

This revenge was not so 
sudden as has been imagined. 
Germany warned France again 
and again during the autumn 
of 1904 that she still reserved 
her action in Morocco, but no 
attention was paid to these 
warnings. It is now well 
known that Monsieur Etienne, 
as well as the French cabinet 
and colonial party, urged upon 
Monsieur Delcassé the advis- 
ability of negotiations with 
Germany, and that Monsieur 
Delcassé refused. He was 
suffering from megalomania. 
His successes in other directions 
had turned his head, and he 
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could imagine no failure in 
Morocco. He turned a deaf 
ear to his colleagues. His 
eventual fall, and the adverse 
criticism with which he was 
unanimously attacked in 
France, were not due so much 
to his actual failure as to the 
fact that his Morocco policy 
had been a one man’s policy, 
carried on in opposition to the 
wishes and desires of those who 
shared in the responsibility of 
government, 

He manceuvred his own for- 
eign policy and the Paris Press. 
There were no dangers ahead, 
and few difficulties. We know 
now that the ‘Temps’ was 
against his Morocco policy 
throughout, though for the 
sake of the general interests 
of France it supported it, 
even so far as to publish 
démentis of absolute facts that 
were passing almost under the 
very eyes of the French Lega- 
tion at Tangier. Any tele- 
gram in the European Press 
that even hinted at adverse 
criticism of France’s action was 
officially contradicted, and its 
origin put down to personal 
hostility on the part of the 
correspondents ; while the few 
Europeans at Tangier who per- 
ceived then, what France has 
perceived too late, that the 
line she had taken up in Mor- 
occo was destined to failure, 
were accused of forming a 
European clique determined to 
ruin French policy in that 
country. 

Meanwhile Germany did not 
cease to warn France that op- 
position might be looked for 
in Morocco. The question of 
these warnings is one of great 
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importance, for the refusal to 
listen to them shows not only 
the stubborn character of 
Monsieur Delcassé, but also 
culpable negligence on _ his 
part. 

It has been argued that 
Tangier was not the right 
place for these warnings to 
proceed from,— that direct 
remonstrances should have 
been made from Berlin. But 
it must be remembered that 
the Agreement had never been 
officially communicated to Ber- 
linn—and more, it was known 
there that Monsieur Delcassé 
had in language more strong 
than diplomatic announced to 
his colleagues at Paris his 
intention of not communicating 
it. To the Germans, in fact, 
it had no official existence. It 
seems natural, therefore, that 
warnings which were indirect, 
in that they dealt with a sub- 
ject which was officially non- 
existent between the two Gov- 
ernments, should have been 
treated at the spot where the 
results of France’s policy would 
be most apparent, and where 
they would most affect German 
interests, It mattered little, 
however, when or how or why 
these warnings were given, for 
they were ignored in the same 
manner as Germany itself had 
been ignored. Yet early in 
November Mr von Kuhlman, 
the German chargé d'affaires at 
Tangier, called upon Monsieur 
St Réné-Taillandier, the French 
Minister, and in a long con- 
versation pointed out that Ger- 
many had not yet accepted the 
French programme in Morocco, 
and that there were possibil- 
ities of objections on her part. 
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Could anything have been more 
clear? The same day Monsieur 
St Réné-Taillandier reported 
this conversation to two of his 
colleagues, both of whom, I 
have reason to believe, com- 
municated the fact to their 
respective Governments. Yet 
I am assured that, although 
the French Minister considered 
the matter important enough 
to communicate it to certain 
foreign Legations, the French 
Government was never made 
cognisant of it. Whether it 
ever reached the ears of Mon- 
sieur Delcassé is a secret that 
will probably never be known. 
Nor did Mr von Kuhlman fail 
to take other opportunities to 
repeat his warnings, which, if 
they never reached the Quai 
d’Orsay, were almost publicly 
known at Tangier. But Mr 
von Kuhlman was suffering 
from one great disadvantage 
in his dealings with the 
European Ministers at Tangier 
—his youth ; and at more than 
one Legation there was a sort 
of pitying condescension that 
he was attempting to discuss 
such important matters at all. 
“One cannot treat him too 
seriously,” said one of the 
European representatives to 
the writer; “‘he is very young, 
and is playing his own game. 
If one took too much notice 
of what he said, one might 
damage his career by getting 
him into trouble with his 
Government.” They did not 
realise, these representatives 
then, that they were dealing 
with the one strong man 
amongst them, in spite of his 
lack of years, who was not 
only carrying out the instruc- 
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tions of his Government to the 
letter, but was to all intents 
and purposes the initiator of the 
German policy in Morocco. 
You were wrong not to listen 
to him in November of last 


year, Monsieur St Réné- 
Taillandier ! 
We know now that the 


ignoring of Germany by France 
was part and parcel of Monsieur 
Delcassé’s personal scheme. 
Count Donnersmarck has made 
public how, invited by the Em- 
peror to an interview while 
passing through Berlin, Mon- 
sieur Delcassé replied that he 
regretted he had not time. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who, for personal reasons, can- 
not find time while in a foreign 
capital to visit the sovereign of 
the country, is scarcely worthy 
of being intrusted with the 
responsibilities his position en- 
tails. He should have remem- 
bered that the Kaiser did not 
wish to receive him as Mon- 
sieur Delcassé, but as the For- 
eign Minister of France. 


Nor was France making head- 
way the while in Morocco. A 
Special Mission was being pre- 
pared to proceed to Fez to in- 
form the Sultan of the reforms 
that the French Government 
intended to introduce into his 
country. There were many 
delays, and this Mission, which, 
to have proved effective, should 
have started immediately after 
the ratification of the Agree- 
ment by the French Chambers 
in October of last year, did not 
leave Tangier until the end of 
January 1905. And even before 
its start there were clear indi- 
cations that all was not going 
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well. The Sultan, on the 
grounds of economy, suddenly 
announced his intention of dis- 
missing the foreign military 
officers in his employ, includ- 
ing, of course, the French Mili- 
tary Mission. This was a 
heavy blow to France, who 
was cheerily discussing already 
the reorganisation of the Moor- 
ish army under French officers. 
The Quai d’Orsay put its foot 
down, and gave orders to all 
the French subjects in Fez, in- 
cluding the consul, to with- 
draw from the capital. The 
British Government loyally fol- 
lowed suite, and issued similar 
instructions to the British con- 
sul. The Germans, on the con- 
trary, ordered theirs to remain. 
Never was a clearer indication 
given of Germany’s intentions 
—only once more to beneglected 
in Paris. The Sultan apologised, 
and the affair blew over, and 
the Special Mission, which had 
during the crisis postponed its 
departure, once more made its 
preparations for a start. This 
incident, which gave the French 
a chance of gauging the opinion 
of the Sultan and the Maghzen, 
was followed by a second which 
should have given them an 
equal insight into the senti- 
ments of the tribesmen. It 
had been known in Tangier 
for some time, and continually 
denied in the French Press, that 
it was the intention of the 
mountain tribes in the vicinity 
of Tangier not to allow the 
French Mission to proceed 
through their districts. Such 
action had never been known 
in the history of Morocco, and 
was the clearest of indications 
as to public opinion. Eventu- 
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ally even the French Legation 
were persuaded of the existence 
of this intention on the part of 
the tribes, which the Moorish 
Government never denied, and 
the Special Mission was obliged 
to proceed by sea to Laraiche, 
and thence overland to Fez, in 
spite of the large cavalry escort 
which accompanied it. It was 
not a brilliant start for the re- 
storers of order in Morocco. 

While the French Minister 
was still on the road to the 
capital the Sultan played the 
first card of the game, He 
summoned from all over 
Morocco a Council of Notables. 
He had realised that serious 
negotiations with the French 
Minister incurred more respon- 
sibility on his part than his 
weakened position rendered 
prudent. He summoned a 
parliament, on whose shoul- 
ders he intended to lay the 
responsibility for the refusal of 
the French demands. At the 
same moment a little rumour, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, 
reached Tangier—the rumour 
of a German rapprochement 
with the Sultan. It gave the 
writer an excellent opportunity 
for a prophetic telegram to‘ The 
Times’— the eventual failure 
of France, a German rap- 
prochement, and a complete 
change of the situation in 
Morocco within two months. 

In exactly two months to 
the very day the Kaiser visited 
Tangier ! 

Still the French remained 
blind to the real situation. 
They would not perceive that 
a wave of anti-French feeling 
had spread through Morocco, 
in the face of which neither 























the Sultan, the Maghzen, nor 
the Council of Notables could 
- have accepted the French 
proposals. Monsieur St Réné- 
Taillandier’s reports from Fez 
were optimistic: the Maghzen 
was discussing the French 
proposals in a most friendly 
spirit ; they agreed in principle 
with everything ; they were on 
the point of accepting the 
proffered assistance of France. 
Yet any one—everyone—who 
knew the country perceived 
that French policy was doomed 
to failure, though any one who 
ventured to hint at such a 
collapse was attacked as per- 
sonally hostile to French aims. 

On -March 31 the Kaiser 
visited Tangier. The report 
of this intended visit had only 
been made public a week or 
so before, and had created no 
little sensation. ‘The Times’ 
fully realised its importance 
at that juncture, though the 
French Press persuaded itself, 
if not its readers, that it was 
only as a tourist anxious to 
see the curiosities of Tangier 
that William II. was coming. 
The visit caused great enthu- 
siasm in Tangier. The Sultan 
gave unlimited credit for the 
decoration of the town, and the 
local officials whitewashed all 
the picturesque old ruins. The 
Spanish population, like one 
man, rose to the occasion, and 
publicly and privately decor- 
ated every available space. 
The Moors were lavish in 
arches, flowers, and flags. The 
British colony erected an arch 
to Queen Victoria’s grandson 
—and Tangier, dirty, smelly, 
picturesque Tangier, was un- 
recognisable. The decorations 
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were extraordinary, the very 
houses of the town being 
hidden in draperies and flowers, 
—and there are flowers in 
Tangier in spring, — and the 
Emperor passed from the quay 
to the German Legation under 
half a mile of arches and fes- 
toons, amongst a crowd un- 
equalled alike for its pictur- 
esqueness and its orderliness. 
Even the mountain tribes, who 
flocked down in their thousands, 
stood exactly where they were 
told to stand, and fired volley 
after volley of welcome as his 
Majesty passed by. 

A strong east wind was blow- 
ing which delayed the Kaiser’s 
landing, and as he was obliged 
to be in Gibraltar before sun- 
set, it curtailed the programme 
of his visit. Much capital was 
made in France of the fact 
that he was unable to find time 
to visit the native officials, but 
surely he had said enough to 
them in his short speech at 
the German Legation—a speech 
which was delivered in the 
presence of the writer, reported 
by telegram to ‘The Times,’ 
and its correctness denied next 
day by all the French Press. 

There have been many criti- 
cisms and many comments on 
the propriety of the Emperor’s 
visit to Tangier, not a few 
couched in language as un- 
diplomatic as it was unjust. 
The whole reason of the visit 
can be given in very few words. 
Monsieur Delcassé had made 
no secret of his intentional 
ignoring of Germany in Europe 
in 1904. The Kaiser made 
none of his ignoring of France 
in Morocco in 1905. Monsieur 
Deleassé had refused to visit 
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the Emperor in Berlin, but his 
subsequent policy gave the 
opportunity to the Kaiser to 
visit Tangier. “If Monsieur 
Delcassé,” said a French jour- 
nal published in Tangier, 
“could not remember that 
Germany existed as a Power 
in Europe, he should have tied 
a knot in his pocket-handker- 
chief.” 

If Monsieur St Réné-Tail- 
landier’s chances in Fez had 
been small before the German 
Emperor’s visit to Tangier, 
they were worthless now. The 
event caused throughout Mor- 
occo a feeling as akin to en- 
thusiasm as the Moors are 
capable of—and the wave of 
anti-French feeling increased. 
Weeks slipped by and the 
French Press still harped on 
eventual success, though mean- 
while Count von Tattenbach 
had been hurriedly sent by the 
Kaiser on a Special Mission to 
Fez, and France and Germany 
found themselves face to face 
at the Moorish Court. Mon- 
sieur St Réné-Taillandier sank 
with insignificance before the 
German envoy. 

A word or two must be said 
as to the point of view adopted 
throughout, and still adhered 
to, by the German Government. 
The relations of the Powers 
vis-a-vis the Sultan are regu- 
lated by the Convention of 
Madrid (1880), and a series of 
commercial treaties granted at 
different periods to the repre- 
sentatives of various Powers, 
and accepted in every case as 
pertaining to all the Powers 
alike, on the understanding of 
the most favoured nation’s 
clause in the Madrid Conven- 
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tion, which means that no 
favours or privileges should be 
accepted or granted to any 
one Power which should not 
be shared in by all the Powers. 
It is on this Clause XVII. of the 
Madrid Convention that Ger- 
many bases her claim for all 
nations to share in any privi- 
leges France may obtain in 
Morocco. Its general purport 
has never been questioned be- 
fore the present crisis, when 
France and England claimed 
that as the Convention of 
Madrid was called solely for 
the purpose of determining 
the status of “ protection” in 
Morocco, no clause of the 
Convention could be referred 
to general principles. This 
view is a most dangerous one. 
In the first place, there is 
reason to believe that this 
clause has been claimed by 
various Powers at various times 
in its widest views, and it is 
not uninteresting to note that 
at Madrid itself it was pro- 
posed by the French delegate 
and unanimously agreed upon. 
The attempt to detract from 
its wider meaning at once gave 
Germany a still stronger stand- 
point of action. If, she argued, 
the Powers are agreed that 
this clause only refers to the 
question of protection, then 
there is nothing to prevent the 
German Government from ob- 
taining from the Sultan any 
kind of privileges or conces- 
sions which will not be partici- 
pated in by the other Powers, 
for in that case the “most 
favoured nation’s” clause ceases 
to exist. The argument was 
unanswerable. Either there 
was or there was not a “most 
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favoured nation’s clause” be- 
tween the Powers and Morocco. 
If there was, then Germany 
claimed equal privileges with 
France; if there was not, she 
was in the position to obtain 
almost any concessions she 
might apply for. 

The British Government, 
which had with absolute and 
unfailing loyalty supported 
France, as bound to do by the 
Agreement, determined to give 
her the moral support of the 
presence of the British Minister 
in Fez. Mr Gerard Lowther, 
who had only a few weeks be- 
fore taken over the Tangier 
Legation, was ordered hurriedly 
to go on a Special Mission to 
Fez, and left Tangier for the 
capital on May 22. 

The news of the impending 
visit of an ally of France de- 
termined the Sultan to refuse 
the French proposals at once. 
On the very day of the de- 
parture of the British Mission 
the writer telegraphed to ‘The 
Times’ a draft of the Sultan’s 
proposed refusal of the French 
demands, and the information 
that his Majesty would prob- 
ably deliver the document to the 
French Minister immediately 
before Mr Lowther’s entry into 
Fez. He was correct in both 
cases. Mr Lowther arrived at 
the capital to find his Mission 
useless. The Sultan had two 
days previously definitely re- 
fused the French demands, and 
had announced his intention of 
inviting a conference of the 
European Powers to meet at 
Tangier! The day after the 
publication of the news of 
the Sultan’s intentions, ‘The 
Times’ correspondent at Paris 
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communicated the following 
words to that paper: “The 
rumours coming from Tan- 
gier as to the failure of 
Mons. St Réné-Taillandier’s 
Mission are at complete vari- 
ance with facts. . . It is 
totally untrue that he has 
reason to be disappointed with 
what he has done so far, or 
that he has any grounds to 
anticipate eventual failure.” 
One recognises the usual 
official communication of the 
Quai d’Orsay in those strange 
words. If Monsieur St Réné- 
Taillandier had at the end of 
May no grounds to anticipate 
failure,-he must be possessed 
of a happily optimistic nature, 
but the writer has every reason 
to believe that Monsieur St 
Réné-Taillandier’s opinion was, 
in this case, invented in official 
quarters in Paris. 

It was an annoying situation 
for the British Mission, and 
there is every probability that 
Mr Lowther let the Sultan 
know it; but unfortunately our 
own conduct with regard to 
the Sultan and Morocco in 
general had not been such as 
to cause his Majesty to place 
great reliance in us. After 
repeated protestations of our 
intention to maintain our 
hereditary friendship with the 
Moors, after repeated denials 
of the negotiations of an Anglo- 
French Agreement, the Sultan 
had been one day informed 
that we had deliberately ex- 
changed him and his interests 
for privileges in Egypt! Under 
the circumstances, the Sultan’s 
somewhat discourteous conduct 
in giving a negative reply to 
the French Minister before the 
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arrival of the British Mission 
is more or less comprehensible. 

It was perhaps better real- 
ised in Paris than in London 
that France’s failure in Morocco 
was more owing to her mis- 
taken methods than to German 
interference. Had she con- 
sulted Germany after the sign- 
ing of the Franco - Spanish 
Agreement, as Germany fully 
expected to be consulted, there 
is absolutely no doubt that a 
compromise could have been 
arrived at which would have 
left France full powers in 
Morocco. There are several 
other parts of the world where 
Germany could have been re- 
paid for her goodwill in North- 
West Africa, just as England 
accepted concessions in Egypt 
for hers. Russia was not at 
that time hopelessly defeated, 
and Germany’s isolation was 
marked. foreign policy is 
always influenced by situations 
and opportunities, and the 
Minister who neglected either 
would be unworthy to direct 
the affairs of his country. 
Because France lost the oppor- 
tunity of propitiating Germany 
in 1904, there was no need that 
Germany should lose the op- 
portunity of getting something 
out of France in 1905. 

But France’s failure in 
Morocco is not solely owing 
to the fact that she neglected 
her opportunities in Europe. 
Her licy in Morocco has 
been vacillating and weak. 
She made one mistake after 
another. She alternately ca- 
joled and threatened; she 
wounded the Sultan’s feelings 
without obtaining the desired 
result of inspiring him with 
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fear. In her proposed scheme 
of reforms she dealt with sub- 
jects that should have been 
postponed for years. Monsieur 
St Réné-Taillandier bored the 
Sultan, the Maghzen, and the 
Council of Notables with aca- 
demic discourses on the advan- 
tages of banks and on financial 
questions. Instead of com- 
mencing from the coast towns, 
ready for reform, and in many 
cases anxious for it in so far as 
it would tend to render life and 
property secure, he proposed at 
one stroke to change the habi- 
tudes and the morals of the 
Maghzen—to rid them, in fact, 
of all the privileges thatanarchy 
and misrule bring to unscrup- 
ulous viziers. It was a pro- 
gramme far too inclusive, too 
complicated, and too sweeping 
ever to have met with success. 
The secrecy with which the 
French Government guarded, 
and still guards, the details of 
these proposals, added to the 
general mistrust. Why, it was 
argued, if France’s object was 
to maintain the integrity of 
Morocco, and to work for the 
general benefit of the Europeans 
and natives alike, did she not 
make public her scheme of 
reforms? Mystery bred sus- 
picion, and suspicion raised 
hatred. Even had the Sultan 
desired to acquiesce in the 
French demands he was power- 
less in the face of public opinion 
to do so. 

Nor had the French any 
fait accompli to appeal to in 
case of need. Months had 
passed without their even 
stirring a hand to render pos- 
sible of accomplishment their 
responsibility — so _ willingly 
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undertaken—for the protection 
of the lives and property of 
French and British subjects. 
England had, on France mak- 
ing this engagement, with- 
drawn the British warship that 
had been stationed in Tangier 
Bay to be ready to protect, in 
case of need, the British sub- 
jects. Two French cruisers 
remained in the anchorage for 
the mutual protection of French 
and English. It was only an 
accident that led it to be dis- 
covered that there was no 
means of communication be- 
tween the French Legation— 
responsible for general security 
—and these vessels after dark. 
The port at Tangier is closed 
at sunset, the gates locked and 
the keys taken away. From 
sunset to sunrise the whole 
European population could 
have been massacred without 
the fact being known on board 
the ships of the Power which 
had undertaken to protect 
them. It is satisfactory to 
learn that since that date the 
French keep a _ signalman 
ashore, and that there is a 
possibility of the ships being 
of use if their services should 
be required. 

One could quote a dozen 
instances in which their policy 
was wrong, though to hint so 
at the time, as the writer 
ventured to do, only resulted 
in accusations of anti-French 
sentiments. No more gross 
mistake, perhaps, was made 
than in the case of Sid 
Menebhi, who had been the 
Moorish Minister of War. As 
a British - protected subject, 
he would have given the 
French his support as the 
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friends of England. But he 
was accused of anti-French 
views, an accusation which 
was true at the time that his 
policy was being directed by 
the British Legation in the 
days—not so long ago—when 
the relations of England and 
France in Morocco were any- 
thing but friendly. The French 
desired to let him see their 
power by accomplishing his 
fall; and intended later to 
show him their magnanimity 
by reinstating him. The first 
was not difficult, for England 
had practically abandoned him 
to the humours, or ill-humours, 
of the French Legation. The 
result was that they obtained 
the removal from the Moorish 
Court of the one man who 
could have, and who would 
have, influenced the Sultan on 
their behalf. He was plun- 
dered by the Sultan of the 
greater part of his property, 
his family and his dependants 
were thrown into prison. 


Seldom has a country had 
such an opportunity as that 
which was open to France in 
Morocco. It was within her 
power to introduce law and 
order into a land ravaged by 
civil war and given over to 
anarchy and lawlessness. It 
was a task that should have 
called forth all the civilising 
element which we know France 
possesses to so large an extent. 
It was a task which, if she had 
undertaken it in the spirit of 
conciliation which such a work 
necessitates, would have re- 
ceived the moral support of the 
whole world. But the French 
Foreign Minister rode rough- 
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shod over the amour propre of 
the one great Power in Europe 
that could impede his course, 
only to wound the feelings and 
to raise the suspicions of the 
Sultan and the people of Mo- 
rocco, whom it should have been 
his one endeavour to appease. 

We know the rest of the 
story. Monsieur Delcassé fell 
from power: his bubble had 
burst. Excellent as he had 
been in other affairs, a friend 
of peace and a friend of Eng- 
land, he allowed his personal 
feelings, his hatred of Germany 
and his intense belief in him- 
self, to warp his Morocco 
policy. Monsieur Rouvier took 
over the direction of Foreign 
Affairs, and with a delicacy 
and tact worthy of the tradi- 
tions of French policy, set to 
work to extricate his Govern- 
ment from the difficult—and 
dangerous—position into which 
Monsieur Delcassé had brought 
it. The ill-feeling in Germany 
abated, and what had for the 
period of a few weeks been a 
crisis that threatened the peace 
of Europe passed gradually 
into the channels of courteous 
negotiation. 

It must be satisfactory to 
France, it is certainly satis- 
factory to England, that a 
crisis so acute has done noth- 
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ing to weaken the entente 
which so happily exists be- 
tween the two _ countries. 
Whether Germany’s action was 
aimed at that mark, is none of 
the writer’s affair. His en- 
deavour here has been to con- 
sider the whole question from its 
Moroccan point of view, leav- 
ing to those more versed in 
the world’s politics the draw- 
ing of their own deductions. 
But though the question of 
Morocco has lost much of its 
actual importance for England, 
by her withdrawal from any 
active participation in the 
policy of that country, we have 
had, and will have again in 
the future, rare opportunities 
of showing to France our ab- 
solute loyalty to the terms of 
the Anglo-French agreement, 
by giving her our diplomatic 
support in whatever line the 
French Government may con- 
sider best to adopt, whether it 
be at a conference of the 
European Powers or otherwise ; 
and the amicable lines of the 
discussion now proceeding be- 
tween Paris and Berlin seem 
likely to leave France an im- 
portant part to play in the 
future of Morocco—a part in 
which all her well-wishers and 
admirers desire her entire 
success. 
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